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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE'-* 


The  author  was  placed  on  special  duty  in  September 
1937  to  complete  the  ethnographic  survey  of  the  Proto- 
Australoid  element  in  the  population  of  the  State.  The 
survey  was  completed  in  August  1938.  The  present 
volume  includes  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Muthuvan, 
Nayadi,  Paliyan,  Parayan,  Pulayan,  Ullatan,  Urali  and 
A'ishavan  tribes.  It  also  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
‘‘Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Primitive  Tribes.” 
1  he  author  has  here  tried  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  tribes  among  the  general  aboriginal  population  of 
India.  As  His  Excellency  the  late  Lord  Brabourne  said 
in  1937,  “Science  is  the  search  for  truth,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  facts  must  precede  the  drawing  of  inferences 
from  them”.*  An  effort  is  here  made  to  present  the 
maximum  of  factual  material  with  as  little  theoretical 
speculation  as  possible.  The  author  reserves  his  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  study  of  the  tribes  to  the  third  volume. 

In  his  Ethnographic  Survey  of  India,  Mr.  R.  E.  En- 
thovan  said  that  the  publication  of  volume  I  of  the 
“Mysore  Tribes  and  Castes”  seemed  to  bring  to  its 
termination  the  great  work  planned  by  Sir  Herbert 
Rislev  as  Census  Commissioner  of  India  in  1901.f  The 
year  1937  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  “The  Travancore  Tribes  and  Castes,”  which  Mr.  En- 
tlioven  considers  “a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great 
work  set  on  foot  by  Risley”.  The  publication  of  the 
second  volume  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Cliitra  Thirunal. 
The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  profound  grate¬ 
fulness  to  the  Dewan,  Sacliivottama  Sir  C.  P.  Rama- 
swami  Aiyar,  i-a  c.  i.  e.,  whose _ encouragement  and 
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sympathetic  support  stood  him  well  in  the  arduous  task 
of  publication. 


The  author  further  takes  this  opportunity  of 
recording  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
J.  H.  Hutton,  of  Cambridge  for  his  appreciative  Fore¬ 
word  and  Baron  von  Eickstedt  for  his  valuable  Intro¬ 
duction.  To  Dr.  J.  H.  Cousins,  he  is  very  grateful 
for  editing  the  manuscript  and  for  going  through  tlia 
letter-press  of  the  volume.  His  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Dr.  U.  Sivaraman  Nair  for  the  valuable  help  he 
rendered  in  the  statistical  presentation  of  the -measure¬ 
ments  and  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  charts  to 
elucidate  them.  The  author  also  desires  to  express  his 
deep  obligations  to  Mr.  M.  K.  Nilaeauta  Aiyar,  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  who  was  uniformly  helpful 
to  him  in  the  various  stages  of  the  publication.  It  is 
through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  numerous  tribal 
chiefs  that  lie  was  able  to  make  this  record  of  their 
customs  and  manners,  and  his  thanks  are  specially 
due  to  them  and  to  Mr.  P.  Raman  Pillai,  the  Conservator 
of  Forests  for  his  unstinted  help  in  this  direction. 
The  chief  value  of  the  present  work  lies  in  the  assem¬ 
bling  for  the  first  time  of  the  material  collected  by  the 
author  personally  in  the  course  of  a  decade. 


Lastly,  his  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Travancore  Survey  for  the  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  charts,  and  the  Art  Printing  Press  for  the 
neat  printing  of  the  maps.  It  is  through  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Mathew,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  Press,  and  his  staff  that  the  volume 
has  come  out  so  well.  His  personal  interest  was  a 
pleasing  feature  at  all  stages  of  the  work. 


ICaramanai,  1 
Trivandrum,  l 
May  1939.  J 


L.  A.  Krishna  Iyer. 


FOREWORD 


It  is  an  accepted  dogma  of  biologists  that 
acquired  characterestics  cannot  be  inherited,  but  the 
existence  of  inherited  tendencies  is  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  while  no  one  would  deny  the  influence  of 
environment;  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
son  of  Dewan  Bahadur  Dr.  L.  K,  Ananthakrishna 
Iyer  is  to  be  found  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps 
and  producing  an  account  of  the  tribes  and  castes  of 
Travancore.  The  Dewan  Bahadur  was  one  of  that 
band  of  anthropologists  who  worked  with  Sir 
Herbert  Risley  in  1901.  Longa,  ars,  Vita  brevis. 
He  is  now,  alas,  no  longer  with  us.  But  his  son 
who  took  up  his  torch  with  an  account  of  the 
Travancore  Hill  Tribes  for  the  1931  Census 
for  which  I  was  responsible  is  now  in  1 938  accom¬ 
plishing  yet  another  item  in  that  comprehensive 
survey  which  Risley  envisaged. 

It  is  fortunate  for  ethnographers  that  the 
Travancore  State,  which  includes  in  its  population 
some  of  the  most  primitive  tribes  of  the  peninsula, 
tribes  in  some  cases  less  changed  perhaps  by  external 
contacts  than  those  of  any  other  Indian  State,  should 
be  blessed  with  so  generous  and  broadminded  a 
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ruler  as  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  so  far¬ 
sighted  a  Dewan  as  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Iyer. 
Money  spent  on  the  investigation  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  tribes,  even  when  they  are  so  few  in  num¬ 
bers  and  of  no  account  politically,  is  very  far  from 
wasted  if  the  administration  of  these  tribes  is  made 
easier  and  better,  more  satisfactory  to  the  admini¬ 
strators  and  more  acceptable  to  the  administered. 
It  is  not  every  government  however  that  recognises 
this  and  is  willing  to  set  aside  the  necessary  funds. 

And  so,  when  any  Government  finds  a  servant 
intimate  enough  both  with  its  tribes  and  castes  and 
with  current  anthropologica  Isc  ience  to  write  a 
detailed  account  of  their  customs  and  society,  it  is 
fortunate  not  only  for  that  government  and  for  its 
tribes  and  castes,  but  also  for  ethnographers  again, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
succeeding  volumes  which  fire  to  complete  the  series 
which  Mr.  L.  A.  Krishna  Iyer  has  so  happily  begun 
and  so  happily  continues  in  this  second  volume. 


Cambridge, 
August  1938. 


J.  H.  HUTTON. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Baron  Egon  von  EICKSTEDT 
Dr.  rer.  nat..  Dr.  med,  h.  c„ 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 


AND-  THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  INDIA. 


Mr.  Krishna  Iyer  follows  his  famous  father,  once 
Nestor  of  Indian  anthropologists  and  ethnologists,  in 
presenting  ethnological  works  of  value  and  importance 
to  Indian  science.  It  is  a  hearty  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  allowed  to  write  an  introductory  article  to  liis  new 
work.  His  work  is  mainly,  but  not  only,  directed  to¬ 
wards  ethnology,  the  science  of  the  culture  of  ethnic 
units,  and  it  appears  therefore  fitting  that  I  should 
prefer  a  topic  dealing  with  the  science  of  man  himself, 
with  anthropos  as  the  bearer  of  all  culture,  and  thus 
with  anthropology  or  the  biology  of  hominids.  To 
satisfy,  however,  those  readers  also  who  are  mainly 
interested  in  literature,  I  selected  as  special  topic  a 
historical  subject:  the  development  of  Indian  anthro¬ 
pology.  We  shall  see  how  slowly  the  great  Indian  races 
(that  is,  the  zoological  groups  of  man  in  the  Indian 
sub-continent,  not  its  peoples  or  nations)  have  been 
recognised,  and  how  they  were  studied,  named,  and 
classified. 


Rules  of  Scientific  Nomenclature 

Classification  in  biology  is  not  a  private  matter  of 
ease  and  fancy,  but  has  to  be  done  according  to  some  old 
and  international  rules  and  regulations  by  all  those  who 
claim  to  be  serious  scientists.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  anthro¬ 
pology  these  rules  have  often  been  forgotten,  so  that 
there  exists  now  a  multitude  of  names  for  practically 
each  great  somatic  group  of  man,  the  so-called 
‘'synonyms.”  But  there  is  only  one  valid  name:  that 
name  which  the  first  describer  gave  to  the  new  form 
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he  found.  This  name  is  called  the  “trivial  name  with 
right  of  priority.”  Of-course  any  popular  names  may 
he  used  and  are  used  often  as  well  in  zoology  as  in 
anthropology,  hut  these  names  are  without  the  rigid, 
of  priority  and  generally  are  not  or  should  not  he  used, 
by  serious  scientists.  In  this  case  biology  knows  only 
recommendations,  but  in  the  case  of  latinised  iorms 
there  are  no  exceptions.  Usually  it  is  a  trivial  name 
with  the  right  of  priority  which  is  latinised  according  to 
the  rules  of  binary  (or  ternary)  nomenclature,  and  no 
biologist  who  wants  to  be  taken  as  reliable,  ever  would 
dare  to  change  such  a  valid  Latin  name.  „The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  of  priority  and  ternary  nomenclature 
goes  back  to  1758,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
Xth  edition  of  Linnes  “Systema  naturiu” 


These  same  rules  are  binding  in  biological  anthro¬ 
pology  too  of  course.  Or  is  the  science  of  man  less 
important  and  less  scientific  than  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sciences.  It  cannot  be  treated  scienti¬ 
fically  and  cautious  enough.  For  on  man  everything 
depends.  His  shape  and  soul,  inseparably  tied  to¬ 
gether  during  Ids  life,  show  many  aspects.  But  those 
aspects  obey  certain  inner  rules  of  heredity  and  hormons, 
and  therefore  we  find  distinct  geographical  type-groups, 
which  we  call  races,  and  we  see  in  these  races  a  variabi¬ 
lity  of  shape  from  thick-set  pyknics  to  slender  asthenic 
types.  And  the  ways  of  behaviour  and  reaction  follow 
the  living  type,  in  some  individuals  more  closely  to  the 
typical  average  of  a  group,  in  others,  less,  but  always 
there  is  a  connection.  Therefore,  anthropology,  bio¬ 
anthropology,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
sciences.  In  fact,  two  sciences  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
which  is  of  importance  and  value  for  man— the  science 
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of  living  forms  of  man:  anthropology,  and  the  science 
of  the  thinking  of  man:  philosophy.  And  it  is  strange 
and  regrettable  enough  that  mankind  up  to  recent  times 
knew  practically  only  about  the  last  one  and  has — in 
doing  sociology  or  medicine — forgotten  the  first  one, 
has  forgotten  himself,  the  bearer  of  all  thinking  and 
all  value. 

Thus  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  see  how  in 
India  the  progress  of  a  science  which  everywhere  was 
the  stepchild  of  culture,  slowly  grew  up  in  one  of  her 
most  fascinating  branches,  in  raciology.  This  is  not 
identical  with  racism,  of  course.  It  is  the  comparative 
natural  history  of  the  zoological  groups  of  mankind. 
Such  a  group  or  zoological  race  is  characterised  by  a 
great  number  of  individuals  with  a  typical  combination 
of  many  normal  and  hereditary  traits  both  of  body  and 
behaviour.  It  is  always  several  such  races,  such  biolo¬ 
gical  types  of  forms,  which  constitute  a  people,  nation, 
or  tribe.  These  form  a  linguistic,  a  political  or  a  small 
social  unit,  hut  not  zoological  units.  All  indeed  are  at 
the  same  time  biological  units — but  of  this  we  have  not 
to  treat  here.  The  difference  between  a  people  and  a 
race  therefore  is  that  the  people  show  many  different 
zoological  types  of  same  and  very  near  descent,  but  the 
race  exhibits  only;  one  single  zoological  type  of  same 
and  more  distant  descent.  Both  have  same  descent — 
no  wonder  that  often  they  are  confounded  or  the  people, 
this  group  of  same  descent,  language  and  history,  called 
“race”.  If  you  like,  call  it  at  least  “historical”  race, 
as  French  historical  writers  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  opposed  it  thereby  to  the  “zoological” 
race.  But  if  we  use  the  word  in  this  article,  it  will 
always  denote  a  zoological  type  only,  and  not  a  historico- 
linguistical  unit.  To  distinguish  these  two  related  but 


different  groups,  people  and  race,  scientific  rnciologv 
applies  now  more  and  more  the  biological  termination-id. 
Of  course  you  can  say  Nordic  or  Nordid  race,  and  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding,  but  you  cannot  say  Indian 
instead  of  Indid,  for  in  the  first  case  a  historieo-linguis- 
tical  unit  is  meant;  in  the  second  a  zoological  type,  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  it.  Besides  this  main  type  of 
Indids,  there  are  in  India  also  Veddid  typos  in  the 
interior,  and  Melanid  types  in  the  south-east,  ami  a 
few  subtypes  more.  Let  us  see  how  those  types  were 
slowly  recognised,  in  literature  described,  and  finally 
correctly  named.  This  naming  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  great 
subcontinent  which  is  as  varied  as  interesting,  nay, 
fascinating. 

Indian  Races  in  Olden  Times. 

India  was  already  fairly  well  known  to  classic, 
writers,  Megasthenes,  Arrian,  Ivtesias  or  Strabo  and 
Mela,  and  later  as  well  to  Arabian  travellers  and  geo¬ 
graphers.  But  of  her  many  inhabitants  and  races 
practically  only  those  of  the  north  were  known  some¬ 
what  more  intimately.  The  Dekkan  was  practically  un¬ 
known,  the  south  had  been  seldom  considered.  There 
is  only  one  very  interesting  note  of  Herodotus  (III,  102) 
in  which  he  speaks  of  dark-coloured  and  curly-haired 
warriors  from  the  south  of  India.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  special  type  of  the  Tamils,  the  Melanid  race, 
is  mentioned.  In  more  recent  times  it  is  the  racial 
classification  of  0.  Goldsmith  which  first  mentions  them 
again  (1779  Vol.  II,  213).  But  there  was  not  yet,  of 
course,  a  special  name  for  this  type  according  to  ternary 
nomenclature. 

The  knowledge  about  India  in  the  18th  century  was 
based  on  reports  of  travellers  as  Acosta  (1606),  TTn.mil- 
ton  (1787)  and  Tavernier  (1676),  later  Orme  (1805)  or 
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Grose  (1772).  There  are  also  Le  Gentil  and  Bernier 
(1699),  who  give  a  good  and  well-meaning  description 
of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  India,  i.  e.,  the  Indid  race. 
Meiners  (1813)  finally  is  already  in  a  position  to  des¬ 
cribe  somatic  and  psychological  details  of  the  Indids. 
But  still  there  is  not  yet  a  special  name  which  would 
separate  the  racial  type  group  and  the  national  culture 
group.  This  is  only  given  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  in 
1825  who  at  the  same  time  latinises  it  in  full  correctness 
as  Homo  sapiens  indicus.  Meiners  was  also  the  first  to 
speak  of  “two  distinct  varieties  of  man  in  India”,  by 
which  he  understood  what  we  call  to-day  Indids  and 
Melanids,  and  he  adds  “not  to  speak  of  the  primitive 
people  of  the  interior”.  He  guesses  a  third  variety 
therefore,  but  he  does  not  yet  dare  to  describe  it,  as  in 
fact  the  knowledge  published  up  to  his  time  by  Forster 
(1796),  a  German  naturalist,  and  Blunt  (1803),  a  keen 
and  adventurous  British  officer,  is  very  meagre  indeed. 


But  soon  there  are  more  detailed  notes  about  the 
“third  variety”:  Buchanan  (1807),  Forbes’  excellent 
report  of  1813,  the  nice  booklet  of  Harkness  on  the 
“Neilgerry  Hills”,  the  fine  works  of  Herber  (1824), 
then  Malcolm  (1823),  and  Stirling  (1825).  So  Bitter 
in  1835  is  the  first  to  be  able  to  present  a  general  des¬ 
cription  of  the  somatic  type.  But  he  never  has  been  in 
India  himself.  Therefore  he  confounded  the  northern 
liglit-skinned  Gondids  with  the  southern  dark-skinned 
Malids  and  believed  that  both  may  have  relations  to  the 
black  Andamanese  or  even  to  Australians.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  ideas  have  been,  taken  up  in  more 
recent  times,  the  first  one  e.g.,  by  Earl  (1854),  the 
last  one  by  Huxley  (1870).  But  there  have  never  been 
found  real  Andamanese  Negritoes  in  India,  though  one 
of  the  basic  elements  of  the  Malids  and  the  Negritoes 
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may  well  liave  a  common  root;  and  there  have  never  been 
Australians  in  India,  though  in  India  as  everywhere 
races  went  in  their  process  of  development  through  an 
“australiform”  stage.  But  the  characteristic  of  a 
certain  old  stage  of  descent  must  not,  this  is  obvious,  be 
confounded  with  those  of  a  recent  biological  type. 


In  Ceylon,  the  three  fundamental  types  of  south¬ 
western  Asia  (Indids,  Veddids,  Melanids)  have  boon 
recognised  much  earlier.  The  Veddas  were  already 
known  in  Roman  times,  especially  by  Palladprs,  who  was 
their  captive  for  6  years,  and  in  the  late  Middle  Ages 
some  “cosmographers”,  later  Knox  in  1681  dr  Ribeiro 
in  1685  knew  as  well  about  three  different  types  in 
Ceylon,  as  the  old  Singhalese  chronicles  (Parangi 
Iiatane  or  even  the  Mahavamaa).  But  in  Lidia,  herself 
this  took  still  a  long  time.  Quito  a  peculiar  situation 
arose  there  by  certain  linguistic  discoveries  of  a  most 
astounding  nature  to  which  finally  all  anthropological 
and  biological  phenomena  wore  fitted. 

The  Discovery  of  Sanserif 

During  the  beginnings  of  historism  which  character¬ 
ised  the  scientific  development  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  in  Europe,  India  unusually  attracted  the 
attention  of  European  scholars.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  discovery  of  the  relationship  of  Sanscrit  to  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  Sanscrit  appeared,  from  the  position 
of  literary  tradition,  a  much  older  branch  of  this  newly 
discovered  great  circle  of  Indo-European  languages  than 
any  other  European  language.  Still  anthropology  had 
only  small  advantages  thereby,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
largely  pushed  to  the  background  by  a  growing  literary 
interest. 


This  shows  already  that  the  history  of  scientific 
advancement  and  anthropological  studies  in  India  can¬ 
not  he  considered  without  taking  into  account  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  linguistic  research.  For  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  everything  which  concerned  man  and  his 
culture  was  anyhow  brought  into  connection  with  these 
great  philological  discoveries.  Bopp  in  1816  established 
a  structural  connection  between  the  European  and 
South-west  Asiatic  languages  which  was  completed  by 
the  publication  of  his  epoch-making  Comparative  Sans¬ 
crit  Grammar  in  1834.  Similar  relations,  however,  had 
been  guessed  already  by  Coeurduy  in  1767,  Sir  William 
Jones  in  1786*  and  W.  Schlogel  in  1808.  From  that  time 
all  which  concerned  India  was  assigned  to  the  Aryan  or 
non-Aryan  categories,  and  great  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  this  classification  in  Europe  in  science,  culture, 
and  even  in  politics.  This  intellectual  movement  is 
still  in  progress,  its  capacity  has  not  been  exhausted, 
and  its  history  as  one  of  the  great  revolutionary  ideas 
and  discoveries  has  yet  to  he  written. 

Tims,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Europe, 
especially  northern  Europe,  saw  its  linguistic,  cultural 
and  racial  influences  extending  beyond  the  confines  of 
geographical  Europe  to  the  boundaries  of  the  biologico- 
racial  Greater  Europe,  and  could  now  vie  in  antiquity 
with  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  as 
a  potent  cultural  factor.  This  greatly  strengthened 
European  self-consciousness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
term  Aryan,  which  originally  meant  only  the  Indo- 
Persian  Eastern  group  of  Aryan  languages,  was  now 
taken  up  by  the  Europeans  as  a  title  for  themselves. 
As  early  as  two  decades  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Indo-Persian  Aryan  and  his  Sanscrit,  his  name  was 
most  popular  in  Europe,  and  Sanscrit  was  taught  for 
many  decades  even  in  European  schools. 
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But  these  two,  the  real  Aryan  and  his  Sanscrit, 
were  undoubtedly  Indian,  not  European.  Self-consci¬ 
ousness  thus  grew  also  and  is  still  growing  in  India. 
For  Indian  Sanscrit  proved  to  be  an  old  pattern  of 
Indo-European  (or,  as  it  was  originally  called  -accord¬ 
ing  to  landmarks,  of  Indo-Germanic)  and  it  was  also 
much  older  than  the  intrinsic  proper  Indo-Germanic 
languages  of  Europe  (with  Home  small  eastern  excep¬ 
tions).  Moreover  it  was  widely  spoken  by  old  high 
cultural  folks,  when  Europe  could  not  yet  exhibit  any¬ 
thing  similar  (save  exceptions  in  the  south).  The  claim 
of  Europe,  nevertheless,  to  he  the  original  amd  present¬ 
ing  part  (Western  Europe  as  original  home)  or  at  least 
to  have  a  direct  blood-relationship  (  Eastern  Europe  as 
the  primitive  home)  was  welcome  in  India  too,  as  it 
closely  knit  the  Indian  people,  to  the  world-ruling 
Europe.  India,  a  blood- relative,  the  cultural  prede¬ 
cessor  and  intellectual  teacher  of  Europe,  ex  India,  lux! 
And  so  India  and  Europe  eagerly  set  the  ball  rolling, 
and  the  idea  grew  up  thereby  to  bo  a  strong  social  and 
finally  a  world-moving  factor.  Yet  the  aspects  widely 
differed  here  and  there. 

The  philological  advance  following  the  discovery 
of  Sanscrit  was  in  brief  as  follows.  Between  1828  and 
1858,  B.  TI.  Hodgson  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
difference  between  the  Aryan  tongues  and  those  which 
Hodgson  called  Dravidian,  first  disclosed  at  that  time. 
This  term  “Dravidian”  naturally  included  at  first  all 
the  non-Aryan  tongues,  and  there  followed  a  broadly 
generalised  bifurcation  of  all  cultural  phenomena  .in 
Europe  as  in  India.  Bishop  Caldwell’s  foundation  of 
the  Soutli-Indian  languages  in  1856  soon  gave  the  term 
“Dravidian”  a  definite  content.  About  the  same  time 
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Muller  (1853)  showed  the  Mundari  to  he  a  proper 
group.  But  only  as  late  as  1906  W.  Schmidt  showed  also 
the  connection  of  Mundari  with  languages  in  Indochina. 
Vinson  added  valuable  supplements,  and  finally  Grierson 
in  1927  followed  with  an  almost  complete  review  of  the 
Indian  languages  showing  their  manifold  multiplicity. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  thus 
witnessed  the  antithesis,  Aryan-Dravidian.  Even  in 
Geology,  the  Indian  Cambrium  beds  were  soon  divided 
into  an  Aryan  and  a  Dravidian  “era”.  No  wonder  all 
this  found  "expression  in  Anthropology.  Aryan  lan¬ 
guage  was  believed  to  correspond  with  an  Aryan  race. 
Max  Muller’s  protest  was  of  no  avail.  He  said  that 
we  may  as  well  speak  of  a  shortheaded  grammar  as  of 
an  Aryan  race.  The  obvious  bifurcation  was  soon 
applied  to  the  languages  as  well  as  the  people  and  races, 
as  in  the  work  of  Campbell  in  1877  and  even  in  1900  Risley 
looked  wholly  from  this  point  of  view.  And  yet  there 
were,  as  we  will  see,  many  errors  and  defects  in  this  view. 

Indian  Anthropology  up  to  Lassen. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  truly  anthropological  investi¬ 
gation,  a  biological  study  of  man  himself,  could  only 
advance  very  slowly  under  these  circumstances.  Only 
scant  attention  was  paid  to  somatic  differences  of  Indian 
liominids.  But  the  chief  group,  the  Indids,  the  Homo 
indicus  (Bory  1825)  was  already  well  known  for  a  long 
time  in  England  as  well  as  abroad  (see,  for  example, 
Goldsmith  and  Meiners)  and  the  Melanids — the  second 
important  racial  type  of  India — were  after  all  taken  at 
least  as  a  variety  already  by  Goldsmith,  or  even  Ilerodot. 
They  being'  known,  the  decisive  factor  in  science  were 
not  the  civilised  peoples  of  Indid  or  Melanid  race,  but 
the  jungle-dwellers,  the  “third  variety”.  The  riddle  of 
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the  racial  structure  as  well  as  that  of  language  origin 
could  be  solved  only  by  their  study.  But  this  solution 
had  to  wait  for  another  century. 

The  second  edition  of  Lassen’s  excellent  book  in 
1867  clearly  shows  the  stagnation  of  which  Indian  anth¬ 
ropology  suffered.  Lassen  abridged  the  entire  historieo- 
ethuological  knowledge  of  the  Indology  of  bis  lime, 
which  was  one  of  impetuous  advance  and  ardent  interest 
in  all  Indian  Sanseritic  questions.  But  also  lie  knew 
only  the  twofold  divison  of  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  and 
was  not  aware  of  the  morphological  mnltiplknty'of  types 
in  these  two  linguistieal  groups.  However  he  believes 
“to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  somatic  types”.  A 
fateful  view!  As  sources  of  information  regarding  flu1 
Glonds,  Stirling  and  Frye  and  Blunt  of  1795  ( !)  arcT still 
his  authorities.  To  all  of  them,  the  primitive  non-Aryans 
were  “quite  dark,  they  have  broad  foreheads,  small 
reddish  (!)  and  deep  sunken  eyes,  thick  lips,  dirty  and 
black  teeth,  dark  hair,  sometimes  also  red  and  curly 
broad  breast  and  long  legs”  (1876,  p.  428).  This 
fantastic  description  was  completed  by  an  information 
about  the  Mundarians  as  being  “in  their  youth  of  ten 
beautiful  ike  Apollo”.  Oraon,  Bliil  and  Sora  are  as 
superficialy  known.  Herodotus’  “dark  Indians”  who 
denoted  the  Melanid  race,  were  confounded  by  Lassen 
with  the  jungle  tribes,  though  Goldsmith  in  1779  had 
already  correct  views.  His  description  of  the  Aryan 
Indian  finally  was  still  taken  from  the  in  fact  excellent- 
statements  ot  Bory  in  1827. 

But  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  name 
-Nishada,  which  was  used  for  certain  purely  linguistic 
questions  by  Max  Muller  was  now  applied  by  Lassen  to 

^ \.rn^17?n  ,?1e°P\eS>  aS  this  idea  lias  been  taken 
up  recently  by  Chanda  again.  Lassen  says  that  India 


proper  is  inhabited  by  two  great  “groups  of  nations, 
the  Aryan,  who  occupies  the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  a 
part  of  Northern  Dekkan,  and  the  Nisliada,  who  is  found 
in  the  Dekkan  to  the  south  of  the  Aryan  province”. 

But  Lassen  does  not  permanently  use  this  classi¬ 
fication,  as  he  occasionally  combines  the  Nisliadas  and 
the  Dravidians  alone,  so  that  at  length  a  threefold 
division — the  only  possible  and  logical  one — is  already 
indicated.  Of  course  the  discovery  of  the  Muuda  (1854) 
already  pointed  to  it.  Thus  Lassen  finally,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  edition  of  1876,  differentiates  between 
an  Aryan,  a  Dravidian  (Dravida-Nishada),  and  a 
Vindhya  group  ( Yindhya-Nishada ) .  The  idea  of  a  three¬ 
fold  classification  becomes  here  quite  apparent.  But 
Lassen  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  notice  that  the 
physical  differences  of  the  races  did  not  at  all  correspond 
to  a  linguistic  division  in  Aryans,  Dravidians,  Munda- 
rians,  but  much  more  to  the  natural  divisions  in  northern 
plains,  central  jungles  and  south-eastern  plains.  More¬ 
over  Lassen  failed  to  recognize  that  the  central  jungle 
province  sheltered  Mundarians  as  well  as  old  Dravidians. 
The  two  were  different  racially  and  culturally  from  the 
real  civilized  Dravidian  or  Dramil,  that  is,  Tamil,  and 
the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  appeared  to  him  simply  as  wild 
Singalese  because  they  spoke  a  corrupt  Singalese.  Their 
special  racial  type  remained  unknown  to  Mm.  Indeed 
biological  anthropology  was  still  in  her  infancy. 

Dalton  and  the  Sarasins. 

It  was  Dalton  who  inaugurated  in  1872  a  decisive 
progress  in  Indian  anthropology.  His  excellent  account 
of  the  tribes  of  Assam  and  Cliota  Nagpur  included  a 
very  new  and  careful  description  of  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  tribes.  For  example,  the  fundamental 


Veddid  element  was  very  well  seen  among  the  Oraons, 
the  strong  palaemongolid  influence  with  the  Juangs, 
the  north-melanid  and  the  mongolid  race  among  the 
Hos  and  the  Oraon:  “The  Oraon  youths,  though  with 
features  very  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  beauty,  are  of  a  singularly  pleasing  class, 
their  faces  beaming  with  animation  and  good  humour.. . 
They  are  a  small  race,  averaging  five  feet  two  inches, 
but  there  is  perfect  proportions  in  all  parts  of  their 
form.  They  must  oil  the  whole  be  regarded  as  a 
dark-complexioned  and  a  by  no  means  well  favoured 
race.  Their  characteristic  features  are  excess  of  jaws 
and  mouth,  thick  lips  pushed  out  by  the  projection  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth.  The  forehead  is  low  and  narrow, 
but  not  as  a  rule  receding.  The  eyes  have  nothing  very 
peculiar  about  them,  often  bright  and  full  with  long  lashes 
and  straight-set,  sometimes  small  and  dim  hut  not  oblique. 
There  is  the  indentation  usual  in  the  Turanean  rac.es 
between  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones.  The  colour  of  the 
majority  is  of  the  darkest  brown.  ’  ’  Concerning  the  Hos : 
“In  features  the  Hos  exhibit  much  variety.  Many  have 
high  noses  and  oval  faces,  and  young  girls  are  sometimes 
met  with  who  have  delicate  and  regular  features,  finely 
chiselled  straight  noses,  and  perfectly  formed  mouths 
and  chins.  The  eyes,  however,  are  seldom  so  large,  so 
bright  and  gazelle-like  as  those  of  pure  Hindu  maidens ; 
but  I  have  met  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features, 
and  some  are  dark  and  coarse  like  the  Santals.  Both 
men  and  women  are  noticeable  for  their  fine  erect  car¬ 
riage  and  long  free  stride. ’ ’  Juangs :  The  predominating 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Juangs,  as  I  saw  them 
massed  in  their  village,  appeared  to  me  to  ho  great 
lateral  projection  of  the  cheek  bones  or  zygomatic; 
arches  and  general  flatness  of  feature,  forehead  upright 
hut  narrow  and  low,  projecting  over  a  very  depressed 
nasal  bone,  nose  of  the  pug  species,  ala)  spreading, 
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mouths  largo  and  lips  very  thick,  hut  upper  jaw  rarely 
prognathous,  though  the  lower  jaw  and  chin  are  receding. 
Hair  is  coarse  and  frizzly,  prevailing  color  a  reddish 
brown,  from  27  to  29  inclusive,  of  the  color  table . . . 
I  observe  that  some  of  them  had  oblique  eyes  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  type,  but  in  this  feature  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  variety.”  (1872,  p.  249,  190.  157.) 

In  terminology  however,  Dalton  did  not  make  a  new 
departure.  He  knew  of  course,  like  Lassen,  that  the 
Nishadas  of  the  old  Vedas  can  only  be  seen  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  jungle  tribes  and  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Mundarians  hs  well  as  Dravidians.  Therefore  he  avoided 
the  term  Dravidian  and  spoke  instead  of  the  “pre- 
Aryan”.  But  also  he  is  still  far  from  seeing  that  these 
people  could  be  even  pre-Dravidians,  and  this  in  spite 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Mundarians,  following  Campbell 
(1869)  the  originator  of  the  idea,  he  gives  on  the  contrary 
to  these  Mundarians  the  name  Kolarians  and  thereby 
does  not  wish  to  denote  the  language,  but  the  race  i.  e.,  the 
type,  while  he  considers  the  Oraon  as  a  “Dravidian 
race”.  This  proves  that  he  firmly  believes :  certain  physi¬ 
cal  features  must  be  identical  in  certain  linguistic  groups. 
But  in  reality  one  must  equate  0raon=01d  Dravidians + 
Veddids,  Munda  =  Mundari  -f-  Veddid  —  northmelanid, 
IIos  =  Mundarian  -f-  north  melanid.  Unfortunately,  the 
term  “Turanean”  began  also  to  appear  about  this  time, 
which  Max  Muller  used  for  a  west  Mongolian  family  of 
languages,  V.  Holder  for  the  Alpine  race,  French  investi¬ 
gators  for  the  primitive  Europeans,  and  which  now  was 
uncritically  transferred  also  to  the  primitive  Indian. 
This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  assigning'  of  the  jungle 
races  to  the  “Celtic  type”  (Ileber  on  the  Bhils  1828, 
p.  267),  and  of  the  uncritical  fitting  of  the  Homo  alpinus 
of  Lapouge  in  the  new  Indian  anthropology  of  which 
we  have  to  speak  later  on. 
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Dalton  is  therefore  instructive  in  two  respects :  in 
providing  fundamental  somatic  facts  based  on  observa¬ 
tion,  and  in  allowing  the  futility  of  struggling  through 
linguistic  errors  and  mistaken  nomenclatures  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  clear  anthropological  classification. 

The  next  important  advance  in  Indian  racial  problems 
is  given  only  15  years  later,  namely  in  the  researches  ol 
the  two  Ceylon  investigators,  the  cousins  fchmisins.  Their 
important  contribution  on  the  Yeddas  in  181)3  had  a 
bearing  not  only  on.  Indian  anthropology,  hut  represents 
a  marked  advance  in  anthropology  in  general.  W e  shall 
now  turn  to  the  historical  position  of  the  Karasins  and 
later  render  a  connected  account  of  the  time  from  Dalton 
to  the  Sara  sins. 

The  Sarasins,  stimulated  by  Virchow  (1880),  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the  controversial 
question  of  the  Veddax,  whose  position  was  clarified. 
This  marked  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
problems  of  race  in  the  Indian  continent  itself.  The 
Sarasins  recognised  that  “As  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  Veddas  of  Ceylon  a  few  tribes  leading  an  indepen¬ 
dent  life  in  the  wild  mountainous  regions  and  some  slave 
castes”  have  to  he  considered.  “They  appear  to  he 
fragments  of  an  old  population,  which  probably  in  much 
earlier  times  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 
But  our  comparative  investigation  on  the  Yeddas  and 
Tamilian  elements  shows  that  it  is  improper  to  mix  up 
these  stocks  of  low  stature,  as  generally  is  done,  with  a 
“Dravidian”  population.  They  seem  rather  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  Pre-Dravidiau  race,  and  we  may,  to  have  a 
clearer  designation  of  this  group,  classify  them  under 
the  name  of  the  veddaic  tribes”. 

Now  finally  we  see  the  predravidian  layer  of  Indian 
races  clearly  recognised,  and  it  gets  the  name  of  the 


veddid  group,  a  name  which  can  claim,  all  rights  of 
priority.  Moreover,  the  name  is  well  chosen,  as  the 
original  Sanscrit-speaking  Indians  used  this  term  to 
denote  hunting  tribes  of  the  forests.  Moreover,  a  clear 
distinction  was  now  made  for  the  first  time  between  the 
Melanids  and  the  Yeddids,  or  as  the  Sarasins  still  said, 
between  “the  dark-skinned  Dravidas  and  the  Ivolarians”. 
The  unclear  Dravida-Nishada  group  of  Lassen  was  thus 
dissolved  and  the  connection  between  the  north  and  the 
south  Melanids  established.  The  correctly  latinised  form 
of  the  veddid  race  appears  a  little  later  when  Haeckel 
in  1898  applies  the  scientific  regulations  of  zoology  in 
general  also  anthropology,  the  zoology  of  man. 

Besides,  the  Sarasins  considered  these  Yeddid  races 
as  the  progenitors  of  the  Indian  races  of  today,  “because 
the  higher  forms  must  originate  somewhere  from  the 
lower,  and  the  progress  of  the  deep-saddled  veddid  nose 
to  the  high  nose-bridge  of  the  Indids  of  the  plains  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  India.  ’  ’  It  is,  however,  less  clear,  and 
indeed  misleading,  when  it  is  further  said  “that  the 
Dravidians  (Melanids)  are  of  Australian  connections. 
In  fact  there  are  in  India  still  some  very  few  and  very 
seldom  remnants  of  a  primitive  stage  of  humanity,  which 
sometimes  got  the  unlucky  designation  of  “Australian 
layer”.  In  fact,  the  type  of  the  Australians  shows 
most  typically  the  traits  of  this  primitive  stage  of 
development.  But  a  layer  is  not  a  race.  Many  races 
may  show  the  characteristics  of  a  certain  stage.  There 
is  no  racial  connection  between  India  and  Australia. 
The  Sarasins  correct  themselves  later  in  this  very  sense 
(1905,  p.  132),  but  the  dangerous  idea  had  already 
caused  a  lot  of  harm.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  very  lucky 
that  the  Sarasins  divided  the  great  epochs  of  India’s 
racial  history  in  a  veddid  or  Pre-Dravidian,  a  Dravidian 
and  an  Aryan  epoch.  For  thus  it  was  clearly  said, 
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that  these  Pre-Dravidians  are  of  veddid  race.  The  idea 
was  later  also  accepted  by  Thurston  (1909 — I)  and 
became  fairly  general  in  English  literature. 

Further  Contemporary  Studies, 

We  have  now  shortly  to  treat,  of  the  authors  from 
Dalton  to  the  Sarasins  during  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  period  begins  with  a  growing 
interset  in  sociological — not  bio-anthropological — works 
as  they  are  typical  for  the  British  investigation  of 
cultural  phenomena.  A  first  impetus  was  'given  by  the 
famous  expeditions  for  the  cruel  Meriah  sacrifice,  which 
Maepherson  and  Campbell  (1863—18(15)  directed.  Great 
interest  was  also  stimulated  by  the  Bliil  expedition  of 
Sleeman  (1849)  and  Wilson  (1855)  so  that  Latham 
(1859),  later  Justice  Campbell  (1867),  and  Hunter  (1868) 
tried,  already  to  find  out  an  all-India  entlmological 
classification.  The  nice  initiative  work  of  Harknoss 
(1832)  on  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiris  was  followed  by  the 
well-done  publications  of  Metz  (1857),  Marshall  (1870), 
Mateer  (1883)  for  Malabar,  Hi  si  op  (1866)  on  Inner  India' 
Forsyth  (1870),  Rousselet  (1875),  and  Ball  (1885).  In 
1868  appeared  Watson’s  and  Kayes’  collection  of  the 
original  photographs  of  various  nortli-Indian  primitive 
races.  The  first  generalisation  of  the  results  of  these 
writers  is  Rowney’s  description  of  the  Indian  jungle- 
people  in  1882.  Dutt  and  Mantegazza  followed.  Rowney 
also  deals  with  somatic  characters,  but  he  speaks  of  a 
general  “Dasyu”  race,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
Yeddids,  Kolids  and  North-Melanids,  and  without  being 
aware  of  tire  Malids  of  Travancore. 

At  his  time  however  there  were  already  short 
accounts  of  Malser  and  Irula  with  some  rough  measure¬ 
ments  by  Fryer  and  Shortt  (1863,  1868),  and  shortly 


later  the  first  scientific  anthropological  research  in 
Lidia  was  done  here  by  Jagor  with  the  Kanikkar, 
Kurnmbar,  Veddas  and  others  (1879,  1882).  Soon  in 
1888  Fawcett’s  work  on  the  Savaras  or  Ganjam  appeared 
which  accentuated  the  mongolid  strain  there.  Later, 
the  same  author  published  his  memoirs  on  the  Nambu- 
diris,  the  Nayars,  the  ICurumbers,  and  others  (1901). 
In  1892  Eisley  published  liis  “Castes  and  Tribes  of 
Bengal”  with  two  volumes  of  human  measurements,  and 
Thurston  followed  in  1909  with  a  series  of  monographs 
and  finally  his  great  work  on  South  Indian  Ethnology. 
In  his  racial*  classification  he  followed  the  views  of  the 
Sarasins  and  Schmidt,  being  often  quoted  instead  of 
them  in  English  literature  as  the  originator  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  applied  in  his  books. 


Troll  (1890)  and  Ujfalvy  (1889)  published  measure¬ 
ments,  the  latter  on  the  people  of  the  Himalayan  regions, 
where  he  finds  a  “Homo-himalayensis”.  This  is  insuffi¬ 
ciently  described,  so  that  the  name  does  not  count  in 
scientific  nomenclature.  Further  surveys  are  found  in 
the  Census  reports  of  1901  and  were  published  by  Waddel 
(1899),  Holland  (1901  and  1902),  Gray  (1905),  B.  Hagen 
(1906)  and  Annandale  (1906).  The  interest  in  physical 
anthropology  thus  clearly  begins  to  grow  and  begins 
partly  to  detach  itself  from  the  more  cultural  sphere 
of  ethnological  studies.  Various  Gazetteers  and  Manuals 
appeared  now  which  contain  sometimes  excellent  mor¬ 
phological  observations.  Great  ethnographical  contri¬ 
butions  are  compiled  by  Croolce  (1896),  Slierring  (1906), 
Enthoven  (1907),  Iyer  (1910),  Eose  (1911),  Eussel 
(1916),  Eoy  (1916,  1925,  1937),  Griggson  (1936)  and 
Eobertson’s  Kafiri  book  (1896),  and  Eivers’  Todas 
(1906).  They  contain  many  valuable  facts  for  anthro¬ 
pology  too.  .  - 
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Special  mention  in  this  time  deserve  however  the 
works  of  Schmidt  (1896)  and  Lapieque  (1905),  then  also 
by  Deniker  (1900),  Risley  (1908),  Keane  (1911),  and 
Giuffrida  Ruggeri  (1912)  which  must  be  considered 
somewhat  closer. 

Schmidt,  Lopicque  and,  the,  Net/rUo  Problem 

Emil  Schmidt,  anthropologist  of  Leipzig  University, 
made  a  survey  of  the  tribes  in  Ceylon  and  South  India 
in  1889 — 1890,  and  published  some  books  and  articles  on 
them  which  contain  many  good  observations}  (1894,  1897 
— 1910).  The  unlucky  question  of  a  so-called  Dravidian 
race,  which  was  introduced  by  Caldwell  in  his  comparative 
study  of  languages  by  equalizing  race  and  language,  was 
more  or  loss  correctly  answered  by  him.  He  .first  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  linguistic  groups  in  India  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  at  all  with  uniform  racial  groups,  aud  he  dealt  with 
the  problem  from  purely  somatic,  point  of  view. 
He  isolates  in  this  way  four  groups: — 

“1.  Narrow-nosed,  fair-skinned  Indians; 

2.  broad-nosed,  fair-skinned  Indiaus; 

3.  narrow-nosed,  dark-skinned  Indians; 

4.  broad-nosed,  dark-skinned  Indians.” 

This  classification  was  accepted  partly  by  Deniker 
(1900),  and  later  also  by  Sergi  (1908)  and  Giuffrida 
Ruggeri  (1912).  It  clearly  distinguished  the  primitive 
types  from  the  anatomically  progressive  groups,  and  it 
divides  also  already  the  Veddid  group  into  its  Gond'ul 
and  Malid  wing.  Only  the  names  were  lacking.  The 
too  small  basis  and  inner  contradiction  of  Risley  ’s 
classification  (1892)  was  now  apparent.  An  error  how¬ 
ever  is,  that  Schmidt  agreed  with  Kollmann  in  that  his 
platyrhine  group  should  be  a  deteriorated  type.  But 
he  sees  that  in  South  India  the  racial  form-groups  are 
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in  clear  relations  to  tlie  great  natural  geographical  units, 
he  brought  as  tlie  first  scholar  a  large  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  were  without  methodological  reproach, 
and  in  his  posthumous  work  of  1910  we  have  one  of  the 
first  really  scientific  contributions  to  Indian  anthro¬ 
pology. 

Lapicque  was  also  a  well-trained  anthropologist, 
who  travelled  in  South  India.  But  he  had  some  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas:  He  intended  to  find  the  “Negroes  of 
•Asia”,  of  whom  Earl  (1855)  and  Allan  (1879)  had 
spoken.  An  earlier  Indian  anthropologist,  Campbell 
(1866),  even  believed  that  all  aboriginal  people  belonged 
to  this  group  and  said,  “I  take  it  that  the  general  phy¬ 
sical  type  of  all  the  purest  aboriginal  tribes  is  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  Negrito.”  He  did  so  by 
misinterpreting  that  excellent  observer,  Dalton,  who 
said,  “The  Oraons  have  more  of  the  African  type  of 
feature  and  I  have  seen  amongst  them'wooly  heads”. 

But  de  Quatrefages  (1895)  went  even  further  and, 
as  Skeat  and  Blagdon  (1906, 1,  24)  have  justly  remarked, 
introduced  a  real  “Pan-Negrito-Theory”.  He  relied  on 
vague  early  reports  and  even  classical  Greak  writers 
for  his  statements,  and  particularly  on  a  picture  XXIX 
in  Djalton  which  appeared  to  show  him  in  two  typical 
Santal  heads  such  narrow  tufts  of  hair  “as  those  of  any 
Negrito,  and  one  of  them  is  a  true  Mineopi,  while  the 
other  is  nearer  like  the  Aeta.”  But  Dalton  himself 
declared  that  exactly  these  heads  are  not  typical.  In  the 
same  way  de  Quatrefages  misconstrues  a  technically  bad 
reproduction  at  the  end  of  the  article  of  Fryer  (1868)  on 
the  Malser  and  says:  “the  woman  on  the  right  is  a 
genuine  Aeta”.  He  follows  Samuells  in  stating  that 
the  natives  of  the  Wynad  are  Negritoes,  and  he  agrees 
with  Roubeaux  in  the  view  that  the  Gond  and  Patua  also 


belong  to  the  same  race.  As  evidence,  he  gives  a  pretty 
sketch,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  his  view  is  er¬ 
roneous.  Topinard  therefore  soon  opposed  this  view, 
and  Callamand  (1878),  who  had  measured  the  skulls  of 
Maravars,  said  unmistakably.  “Not  by  the  cranial 
form,  not  by  the  hair,  not  even  by  the  waist  of  the  dark 
people  of  India,  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  Negrito  race,  who  by  a  wild  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  were  made  to  be  the  veritable  aborigines  of  India. 
Nobody  yet  could  find  woolly  hair  in  Lidia.”  However 
the  question  requires  caution. 

At  any  rate,  Lapicque  started  with  these  impres¬ 
sions  in  1905.  He  was  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  conclusions  of  de  Qnatrcfagcs.  Ho  examined  800 
individuals  among-  the  Pallar,  Vellalas,  Parayas,  and 
Cherumars,  and  writes  as  follows.  “I  arrived  at  the 
conception  of  a  primitive  race  close  to  the  Negritos  hut 
characterised  by  dolichoceplialy.  That  Negro  race  is 
not  Arcb-Dravidian  (Thurston),  it  is  on  the  contrary 
Pre-Dravidian.  Their  prototype  is  characterised  by 
black  complexion,  short  stature,  long-  head,  and  platy- 
rliine  nose.  Tlie  observations  of  my  predecessors  also 
go  to  confirm  this  view”.  Here  Sarasin’s  conception  of 
the  Pre-Dravidian  is  first  found  in  a  French  work,  from 
which  Thurston,  a  friend  of  Lapicque,  came  to  know  it. 
We  see  that  Lapicque  at  first  thought  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  real  primitive  Negroes  in  South  India.  In  his 
conclusions  a  year  later,  he  is  however  more  cautious.  On 
tlie  one  side,  he  turned  away  entirely  from  the  Negrito 
theory  and  says:  since  long  one  announced  tlie  ex¬ 
istence  of  small  crispy-liaired  wild  people  in  India  whom 
one  even  believed  to  be  allowed  to  identify  with  negri- 
toes.  In  reality  there  does  not  exist  in  these  mountains 
or  anywhere  in  India  any  evidence  that  there  ever  has 
been  a  race  comparable  to  the  Andamanese  or  any  other 


Negritoes.”  But  on  the  other  hand  he  writes:  “one 
can  find  groups  with  distinctly  negro  faces.  A  primi¬ 
tive  negro  was  anterior  co  the  Dravidians.  One  must 
call  him  Pre-Dravidian  or  Paria  Negro”. 

This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  views  he 
expressed  beforehand.  Therefore  it  is  easily  compre¬ 
hensible  why  Lapicque  lias  been  quoted  as  well  against 
as  in  favour  of  the  Negrito  theory. 

In  regard  to  nomenclature,  it  is  new  that  the  term 
“Pre-Dravidian”  does  not  stand  for  the  Yeddids  in  the 
Sarasin  sense,  but  represents  the  Melanids.  Later  on, 
Thurston  again  emphasised  the  old  Sarasin  view,  and 
in  modern  English  works,  where  this  dubious  name  often 
appears,  it  generally  designates  the  Veddid  layer  only. 
The  reason  for  this  confusion  is  easily  found:  Yeddids 
as  well  as  Melanids  predominantly  speak  Dravidian 
dialects.- 

Let  us  briefly  conclude  the  Negrito  problem.  No 
new  light  was  thrown  on  it  by  Keane  (1909),  who  says 
of  the  primitive  people  of  South  India,  “They  belong 
to  the  Negrito  race,  which  formed  a  substratum  through¬ 
out  the  peninsula,  though  now  mainly  submerged  by 
the  later  arrivals  of  the  Kolarians,  the  Dravidians,  and 
the  Aryans.”  Ilis  racial  form-groups  are  obviously  only 
linguistic  groups  and  in  the  question  of  origin,  he  sharply 
took  up  the  position  of  the  old  Negrito  theory.  Im¬ 
mediately  after,  he  tones  down  however  and  says,  “The 
inference  seems  obvious  that  these  Dravidians  and  Kola¬ 
rians  are  a  blend  in  diverse  proportions  of  Asiatic 
intruders  with  the  true  black  indigines  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  In  other  words,  they  acquired  their  Negroid  cha¬ 
racters  by  secular  interminglings  with  the  Negrito 
aborigines.”  Here  only  the  mixture  with  the  Negritoes 
is  considered, 
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Most  authors  could  not  help  in  these  contradictions 
but  by  ascribing  to  Lapicque  and  Keane  the  opinion 
that  in  India,  especially  in  South  India,  genuine  Negroes 
or  Negritoes  are  in  evidence.  Some  however  are  near 
also  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  namely,  that  genuine  Negritoes  are  no  more  found 
in  India  or  took  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  population, 
but  that  an  old  negrito-like  strain  1ms  found  a  place 
among  the  racial  components  of  what  is  now  the  Melanid 
and  the  Malid  races  (1928,  1930).  Recently  L.  A. 
Krishna  Iyer  has  taken  this  same  position(1936).  On 
the  other  hand,  Datta  thinks  that  this r  view  is  an 
“anthropological  obscurantism”  (1935),  following  there¬ 
by  the  opinion  of  Guha  (1935).  According  to  the  latter, 
the  South  Indian  has  a  ‘  ‘  truly  Negrito  strain  ” :  “  What¬ 
ever  might  have  been  the  original  type,  there  can  at 
any  rate  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  Negrito”.  But  Risley 
(1892)  had  already  denied  this  view,  because  it  is 
inconceivable  how  primitive  Andaman  islanders  or  any 
other  genuine  recent  Negrito  tribe  could  have  taken 
possession  of  India  by  their  own  weak  power.  The 
theory  however  of  the  early  existence  of  a  dark  racial 
component  akin  to  the  Negritoes  seems  to  me  to  explain 
adequately  the  present  facts. 

Genuine  Negro  frizzly  hair  therefore  naturally 
never  has  been  found  in  South  India,  but  spiral  hair, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  hair-forms  of  other  contact 
races  like  the  Melanesids  had  already  been  pointed  out 
in  1929  by  the  author.  The  “problem”  probably  could 
only  arise  because  the  distinguishing  words,  spiral, 
woolly  or  frizzly,  had  been  applied  in  a  vague  manner. 

The  Beginning  of  the  New  Century 

In  racial  classification,  Deniker  was  the  first  trying 
to  harmonise  the  old  two-fold  arrangement  (Aryan  and 
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Dravidian  speakers)  with  Schmidt’s  new  view  (four 
somatic  groups).  That  is  impossible  of  course.  So 
Deniker  accepted  only  a  northern  “Aryan”  Indo-Afghan 
race,  and  splitted  up  his  “race  melano-indienne  ou  dra- 
vidieime”  into  two,  namely,  a,  platyrrhine  and  a  laptir- 
rhine  one.  .The  first  corresponds  to  all  the  veddid 
groups  including  the  light-coloured  northern  Gonds, 
who  do  not  fit  at  all  into  it,  the  latter  embraces  both 
dark-coloured  Tamilians  and  light-coloured  Telugus. 
His  error  is  that  he  still  inclines  to  the  Caldwellian  idea, 
according  to  which  the  Dravidian  is  both  a  somatolo- 
gical  and  linguistic  group  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he 
could  not  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  mere  biology, 
i.  e.,  of  Schmidt.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Deniker  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  “Melano- 
Indian”  group,  which  was  later  accepted  by  Poch  as 
“  Schwarzinder  ”  and  by  v.  Eickstedt  as  Indo-Melanids. 
Hence  Deniker  can  claim  precedence  in  the  matter. 

Risley  had  already  in  his  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (1892) 
followed  the  usual  “racial”  classification  into  Aryan 
and  Dravidian  and  believed  that  he  could  recognize  a 
corresponding  distinction  of  somatic  types.  But  when 
his  “Census  of  India”  appeared  in  1903,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Schmidt  were  already  published,  and  when 
his  book  of  1908  appeared,  also  the  results  of  Lapicque 
and  Thurston  were  available.  Unfortunately  Risley 
knew  little  of  forerunners  of  his  and  their  works,  and 
less  even  of  the  prior  works  of  Jagor,  Fawcett  or  the 
Sarasins.  Only  DJalton  was  known  to  him.  Hence  he 
merely  extended  the  philological  classification  under 
certain  somatometrical — not  somatological  !  — aspects. 
He  was  right  in  seeing  that  the  light  coloured  Indian 
group,  the  Homo  indicus  of  Bory  1825,  falls  into  two 
parts,  one  of  high  stature  spread  mostly  in  the  Punjab, 
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and  one  of  medium  stature  prevailing  in  tiro  Doab  and 
other  provinces.  He  also  saw  the  mongolid  influence  in 
Bengal  and  a  special  subtype  in  the  west,  in  tlic  Bombay 
Presidency,  which  was  particularly  characterised  by  its 
high  cephalic  index.  But  the  unfortunate  idea  of  a 
Dra vidian  somatic  group  as  opposed  to  an  Aryan  one 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  getting  a  valid  racial  classi¬ 
fication.  For  tins  group  cut  through  all  races  and  at 
the  same  time  embraced  parts  of  nearly  all.  Schmidt 
had  noticed  this  already  earlier,  and  soon  many  others 
like  Thurston  (1909),  Keane  (1911),  Chanda (191(i),  and 
G-iuflErida  Ruggeri  (1917)  got  aware  of  it.  Moreover 
those  which  were  believed  to  he  linguistically  as  well  as 
racially  the  most  typical,  were  untypical  even  in  linguistic 
respects,  as  c.g.,  Richards  accentuates:  “The  typical 
jungle  tribe  of  South  India  docs  not  speak  a  typical 
Dravidian  tongue,  hut  a  grotesque  caricature  of 
it”  (1917,  261). 

Risley’s  final  classification  of  Indian  races  runs  as 
follows : — 


1.  Turko-Iranian  type; 

2.  Indo- Aryan  type ; 

3.  Scytho-Dravidian  type; 

4.  Aryo-Dravidian  type  or  Hindustani  type; 

5.  Mongolo-Dravidian  or  Bengali  type; 

6.  Mongoloid  type ; 

7.  Dravidian  type. 

The  abstractness  of  this  system  which  pays  so  little  heed 
to  the  facts,  or  to  the  works  of  forerunners,  is  indeed 
surprising,  because  Risley,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
Indian  career  in  Midnapur,  had  the  best  opportunity  to 
observe  all  real  form-groups.  That  lie  could  not  reco¬ 
gnise  natural  units  and  therefore  had  to  take,  refuge 
to  artificial  calculations  (like  many  anthropologists  of 


the  day),  is  shown  by  his  denial  of  Mongolid  elements  in 
Inner  India:  “The  hypothesis  of  the  north-eastern 
origin  of  the  Kolarians  depends  on  the  fancied  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Mongolian  characteristics  among  the  people  of 
Chutia  Nagpur”.  These  words  are  of  course  directed 
against  Dalton,  who  was  an  excellent  observer  of  natural 
facts  and  who  was  the  first  to  see  the  palaemongolid 
strain  among  the  northern  jungle  tribes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  as  we  saw,  soon  there 
arose  critics  against  Risley ’s  so-called  Dravidian  race, 
as  the  multiplicity  of  racial  types  in  this  linguistic  group 
was  already  known  at  his  time.  But  there  were  also 
critics  against  his  brachyeephalic  western  group,  the 
‘  ‘  Scytho-Dravidians.  ’  ’  The  criticism  in  this  latter  case, 
however,  was  not  about  the  contents  of  the  group,  hut 
only  about  the  significance  of  the  name. 

Reminiscences  and  Further  Constructions 

This  is  a  mistake  which  one  finds  fairly  often  with 
authors  unfamiliar  with  the  regulations  of  scientific 
nomenclature :  a  name  has  not  to  propagate  a  theory,  hut 
only  to  enable  the  identification  of  the  object.  Crooke 
(1899)  and  others  were  certainly  right  when  they  said 
that  the  Scythians  never  had  a  strong  influence  among 
the  western  Indian  population,  and  that  probably  they 
even  were  not  at  all  shortheaded  as  these.  But  Risley 
remains  the  first  to  describe  this  new  type,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  right  to  name  it  fully  belongs.  It  was 
correctly  latinised  as  “Homo  brachymorplius  ”  by 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri  (1912)  and  accepted  by  von  Eickstedt 
and  others.  Moreover  it  must  be  recognised  that,  in 
spite  of  the  defects  of  his  training,  Risley  dedicated 
himself  to  his  self-chosen  mission  with  great  devotion 
and  in  his  errors  only  fell  a  victim  of  the  low  standard 


of  anthropological  research  in  Ms  time.  At  his  time 
there  was  no  well-equipped  department  of  anthropology 
in  any  British  University,  as  in  fact,  to-day.  Crooke 
(1897)  himself  later  fell  into  the  over-atomistic  error 
to  try  and  establish  a  new  all-Indian  race  by  one  single 
feature,  namely  the  cephalic  index.  It  would  of  course 
be  a  fantastic  enterprise  to  unite  all  individuals  with  the 
same  index  all  over  the  world  into  one  “race.” 

Further  classifications  of  the  Indian  types  were 
attempted  by  Giudffrida-Buggeri  in  1912,  .1912,  1917,  and 
1921.  He  latinised  many  names,  which  is  laudable,  but 
he  did  not  in  any  way  consider  his  predecessors  which  is 
unscientific.  Thus  countless  non-valid  synonyms  ori¬ 
ginated,  but  also  some  more  or  less  valid  names,  namely 
for  India,  the  Homo  Indo-europaeus  brachymorplius, 
which  corresponds  to  the  western  braohytype  of  Bombay 
or  Bisleyan  Scytho-Dravidian,  and  the  Homo  indo-euro- 
paeus  dolichomorplms  indo-afghanus,  named  after  Deni- 
ker,  for  the  north  indid  group.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Giuffrida-Buggeri  very  often  changes  his  views  in  his 
various  works,  and  that  obscure  circumlocutions  and 
incomplete  quotations  are  frequent.  Tlius,  liis  theory 
of  racial  layers  in  India,  borrowed  essentially  from 
Keane,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Ms  own  racial 
classification  and  the  “Pre-Dravidian”  of  the  Sarafans 
and  the  connection  between  the  Veddas  and  the  primitive 
folk  of  India  were  treated  in  the  text,  but  not  given  a 
place  in  nomenclature  etc. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  had  unfolded 
the  fact  that  philological  speculations  were  no  longer 
tenable  in  racial  classifications.  Baces  wore  now  treated 
as  races,  as  typological  units,  and  men  were  measured 
and  treated  not  only  as  exhibits  of  a  linguistic  pheno¬ 
menon,  hut  as  men.  Also  the  research  in  culture  began 
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to  break  away  from  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  slowly 
one  perceived  that  the  aryanising  of  India,  though  an 
event  of  enduring  significance  in  the  linguistic  sphere, 
was  in  the  cultural  sphere  only  a  transitory  process 
with  an  inner  dynamic  of  its  own,  which  gradually 
brought  the  original  people  and  also  the  old  races  almost 
completely  to  the  top  again.  So  a  thin  Aryan  culture 
veneer  alone  remains  today  over  the  true  old  Indian 
culture  which  does  not  know  the  worship  of  the  Aryan 
gods,  but  teaches  the  worship  of  its  own  and  old 
Dravidian  gods.  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Slater  (1927), 
seen  especially  in  South  India,  which  always  had  been 
only  superficially  A.ryanised.  The  same  phenomenon 
was  seen  by  Goetz  (1929)  in  his  historical  investigation 
and  by  v.  Eickstedt  (1936)  in  the  cultural  sphere. 

For  the  south,  there  are  particularly  the  works  of 
Oppert  (1893)  on  linguistic  and  archaeological  history 
and  for  the  north  the  works  of  Chanda  (1916)  which  are 
worth  to  be  mentioned.  Chanda  also  carried  out 
anthropological  surveys  and  produced  valuable  studies 
on  the  subject.  Tie  shows  by  old  Indian  texts  that 
blond  individuals  were  still  frequent  in  India  up  to  the 
second  century  a.  C.  and  picked  up  again  the  name  of 
the  “Nishada  race”  introduced  by  Lassen.  In  tins 
group  he  included  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  Veddids,  and  he  attributes  to  it  the  Mundari 
or  Monkhmer  language — which  surely  is  an  error,  as 
Monkkmer  must  be  regarded  to  have  been  originally 
a  south-west  Chinese  tongue.  Moreover  the  Yeddids 
got  already  their  valid  name  by  the  Sarasins  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  and  re-naming  is  unscientific.  It 
was  also  an  error  that  he  traced  the  Homo  alpinus  of 
Lapouge  (1899)  as  far  as  India,  because  this  name  from 
the  beginning  (Linne  1756)  designated  only  the  real 
Alpines  of  central  Europe  and  not  (as  Ripley  in  1900 
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used  it)  the  broad  Eurasiatic  short-headed  zone  in 
general.  But  the  tendency  to  trace  European  races 
down  to  India  has  gained  strength  in  recent  times, 
expressing  itself  partly  in  Mitra’s  book  (1927)  in  simple 
transference.  This  is  a  weak  antithesis  to  the  old  view 
of  Indo-Aryan  superiority  which  we  had  treated  above. 
But  now  there  are  also  many  Indian  and  European  inve¬ 
stigators  who  consider  it  as  well  more  correct;  as  more 
worthy  to  give  India  her  own  and  old  races,  so  clearly 
shown  to  everybody  with  open  eyes,  and  not  to  imitate 
or  transfer  European  races  in  plain  contradiction  to 
natural  facts. 

Besides  Chanda  there  are  found  many  authors  of 
Indian  prehistory  who  try  to  lind  connections  with 
anthropology;  N.  K.  Dutt,  V.  Rangacharya,  Viswanatha, 
Srinivasa  Iyengar  and  B.  T.  S.  Iyengar.  Other  remar¬ 
kable  names  are  those  of  v.  Ileine-Geldern  (1928 — 1935), 
Mitra  and  Marshall  (1937),  also  of  Ericdorichs  and 
Muller  (1933),  who  rectified  the  material  published 
by  Sewell  and  Guha(1932).  But  space  is  wanting  to 
appreciate  them  all.  It  is  interesting  however  that 
Richards  (1917)  tried  to  harmonise  Ripley  and  Risley. 
He  also  sees  with  Elliot  Smith  (1915)  connections  bet¬ 
ween  the  Dravidians  and  the  Mediterranians  in  culture 
and  gives  a  survey  of  certain  problems  of  Indian  anthro¬ 
pology  though  with  little  regard  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  his  racial  classification  lie  belongs  to  those 
who  want  to  transfer  European  types  to  India,  namely 
Alpines  and  Nordics. 

Similarly,  Gulia  (1936,  1938)  announces  a  pigmented 
Nordic  element  in  North-West  India  (the  Homo  indo- 
afghanus)  and  regards  the  old  Homo  indicus  of  Bory 
1825  as  plain  Mediterranean  and  the  western  Hindu  as 
Alpine.  But  complexion  as  well  lips,  nose,  forehead  and 


eyes,  traits  by  which  races  are  as  well  characterised  as 
by  measures,  were  not  considered  by  him.  Thus  the 
similarity  of  the  race-zones  was  stressed,  but  the  split¬ 
ting  up  of  races  as  such  was  veiled  (1936). 

Among  other  notable  contributions,  we  may  mention 
the  works  of  Biasutti  (1925)  for  the  extreme  north, 
those  of  v.  Eickstedt  (1920,  1923,  1924,  1926)  for  the 
Doab,  J.  Das,  A.  and  B.  K.  Chatterjee  for  Bengal,  and 
the  Iyers,  father  and  son  (the  late  Dewan  Bahadur 
Dr.  L.  K.  Ananthakrislma  Iyer  and  L.  A.  Krishna  Iyer), 
as  well  as  Hornell  (1920),  Aiyyappan,  and  L.  Cipriani 
for  the  south.  Further  certain  ethnic  groups  were 
anthropologically  treated  by  B.  C.  Basu,  Biswas,  II.  C. 
Chakladar,  J.  C.  Ray  Choudhury,  Dixon  (1912),  B.  A. 
Gupte,  J.  II.  Hutton  (1929),  J.  P.  Mills,  Joyce  (1912), 
J.  Karve,  R-  Koller,  C.  S.  Roy,  S.  S.  Sarkar  and  C.  S. 
Venkatachar ;  biostatistical  investigations  were  carried 
on  by  Makalanobis  in  Calcutta,  and  physiological  by 
E.  Mason,  surveys  of  the  racial  history  were  published 
by  v.  Eickstedt  (1931,  1933  and  1934)  and  Niggemeyer 
(1933).  Besides,  contributions  were  made  by  the  Portu¬ 
gese  out  of  Goa,  where  Fonsca  Cardoso  (1896),  E. 
Mascarenhas  (1924),  and  A.  da  Silva  Correia  (1928) 
had  worked.  Since  1927  there  exists  also  a  scientific 
journal  edited  by  S.  C.  Roy,  the  name  of  which  is  “Man 
in  India”,  but  the  contents  of  which  deal  mainly  with 
“Culture  in  India”,  though  with  some  anthropological 
contributions  too.  Finally  an  anthropological  depart¬ 
ment  is  founded  by  Prasad  and  Guha  at  the  Indian 
Museum  in  Calcutta  which  hence  is  the  centre  of  Indian 
anthropological  efforts. 

From  1926  to  1929  an  Expedition  from  the  Leipzig 
Saxon  State  institute,  led  by  Baron  von  Eickstedt, 
worked  in  India.  This  was  the  greatest  expedition 


which  ever  studied  a  foreign  country  from  only  the 
bioantliropological  point  of  view.  It  had  to  try  and 
solve,  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time, 
the  following  problems: — 

1.  What  anthropological  role  is  played  in  modern 

India  by  the  so-called  jungle  tribes;  how 
far  did  and  does  their  expansion  reach, 
what  somatieal  characteristics  and  which 
types  do  they  exhibit1? 

2.  Can  genuine  Mongolid  admixtures  he  found  in 

the  north-west  Dekkan,  of  which  racial  com¬ 
ponents  are  these  composed,  and  which  lin¬ 
guistic  and  cultural  relations  do  they  show"? 

3.  Do  the  dark  South  Indians  show  an  admixture 

of  Negro  or  Negrito  traits,  and  what  is  their 
biological  relation  to  the  northern  Indian 
groups  f 

4.  Wliich  typological  racial  division  can  he  got 

after  this  for  the  whole  sub-continent,  and 
in  which  relation  do  the  great  typological 
units  stand  to  the  linguistic  and  cultural 
facts,  particularly  to  the  Dravidian  langu¬ 
ages  and  those  who  originally  spoke  them? 

An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  requires  the 
evidence  of  anthropological  material  from  all  jungle 
tribes,  all  more  important  plains  groups  and  of  Negritoes, 
Veddas,  and  Indochinese  tribes.  Therefore  51,000  kilo¬ 
metres  were  travelled,  80  tribes  and  nations  visited, 
1,16,000  measurements  taken  from  3,771  individuals  and 
7,500  type  photos  and  4,200  pictures  of  the  cultural 
and  natural  environment  made,  to  which  2,000  ethno¬ 
graphic  objects  with  corresponding  observations  were 
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added.  First  results  were  published  in  a.  series  oi\ 
reports  (1927 — 1930),  some  particular  questions 
ous  articles  (1927 — 1936).  The  answers  to  dlfe 
questions  were  shortly  as  follows: —  :-';h \ -4-:%. ■  '  /\- 

1.  The  jungle  tribes  of  India  present  the!->k^;’t^."\h:.\'l 
the  great  historical  and  cultural  problems  m 
India.  In  spite  of  their  decay  in  the  last 
century  they  are  still  very  numerous  and 
spread  in  a  very  considerable  but  scarcely 
populated  area.  This  is  shown  in  a  map. 

This  map  presents  the  first  classification  of 
races  of  India  based  on  living  material  of  the 
natural  type  groups  and  their  distribution. 

It  tries  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  biological  working  and  nomencla¬ 
ture.  There  have  been  found  three  great 
and  main  biotypological  groups,  i.  e.,  three 
main  races  and  some  suHraces  or  sub  groups. 

These  are:— 

i.  The  Indid  race  (the  Homo  indicus  Bory  of  1825) 
with  the  sub-races  of  (a)  the  Indids  proper 
(Grace-Inclids),  (b)  the  north-Indids  (the 
Homo  indo-afghanus  of  Deniker  1900  and 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri  1912)  and  (c)  the  Brachids 
(the  Homo  indicus  brachymorphus  of  Giuff¬ 
rida-Ruggeri  1912,  or  the  Indo-Scytliian  of 
Risley  1893).  Less  clear  and  much  less  im¬ 
portant  are  the  three  sub-groups  of  Brachids, 
the  Maharatta  West  Brachids,  the  Bengal- 
Orissa  East  Brachids  and  a  tall  Brachid 
group  in  the  Doab.  Among  the  Indids  proper 
there  are  particularly  the  Iveralid  type  in 
Malabar,  the  very  mixed  singhalid  type,  and  a 
Central  Indian  type. 


ii.  The  veddid  race  (the  Homo  veddalis  of  Haeckel 

1898  and  the  Sarasins  1893)  with  the  sub¬ 
groups  of  the  light-coloured  square-built 
North-Gondids  predominant  in  the  North 
Dekkan,  the  light-coloured  grace  and  slender 
South  Gondids  predominant  in  Central  India, 
and  the  very  dark  contact-form  of  the  Makds 
in  South  India,  to  which  the  very  mixed 
Veddas  proper  of  Ceylon  more  or  less  belong. 

iii.  The  Indo-Melanids  or,  shortly,  Melanids  (corres¬ 

ponding  to  the  “race  indicium  melanionne 
type  leptorhinien”  of  Deniker  1899  after 
Schmidt  1892).  They  are  found  in  the  plains 
of  South  India,  particularly  among  the  Tamils 
as  the  Karnatie  sub-race,  and  in  the  north 
among  the  Hos  of  the  north-western  forest 
region  as  the  Kolid  sub-race.  But  there  are 
some  types  of  this  race  also  among  the  lower 
castes  of  the  Doab  and  elsewhere.  A  detailed 
description  of  these  groups  with  their  mea¬ 
sures  has  been  given  already  elsewhere  (1929, 
1931,  1939). 

2.  A  mongolid  element  is  obvious  among  various 
races  of  the  North-west  Dekkan.  It  appears 
to  be  connected  with  modern  or  earlier  M.unda 
speakers  and  points  to  tlie  pahemongolid 
racial  element).  This  race  was  therefore 
investigated  in  Burma  and  on  the  Chinose- 
Burma  borders  (1931),  recently  (from  1937  to 
1939)  also  in  Indochina  and  China  (1938, 
1939).  Idle  palfemongolid  element  is  not 
evenly  distributed  among  the  corresponding 
tribes  of  India,  but  single  traits  are  appear¬ 
ing  here  and  there  according  to  Mcndelian 


heredity.  This  points  to  a  very  recent  admix¬ 
ture.  This  result  harmonises  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  racial  history,  after  which  the 
inroads  of  pahemongolid  tribes  must  have 
occurred  between  3000  and  1000  B.  G. 

3.  South-India  on  the  other  side  shows  a  biologi¬ 

cally  harmonised  and  therefore  historically 
very  old  component  of  the  circle  of  the  Negrid 
main  race.  This  element  has  brought  about 
a  fully  harmonious  contact-form,  namely  the 
Melanid  race;  this  in  particular,  among  the 
middle  class  Tamil  population  but— of  course 
—not  among  the  lowest  and  highest  classes, 
which  show  recent  admixture  in  the  upper 
classes  or  remnants  of  the  Malids  in  the  lower 
strata.  These  Malids  are  mountain  dwellers 
of  predominantly  veddid  type,  but  with  a 
completely  harmonised  dark  component  (cf. 
Panyer,  Kurumber,  Kadar,  a.  o).  Thus  there 
are  various  stages  of  typological  concentra¬ 
tion.  None  of  them  show  any  admixture  of 
modermNegroes  or  Negritoes,  but  all  of  them 
show  more  or  less  the  influence  of  an  old 
proto-negritid  component  since  long  entirely 
sucked  up. 

4.  By  number  and  expansion,  the  most  important 

race  of  the  population  of  the  Indian  sub-conti¬ 
nent  is  the  Indid  race.  It  is  the  inheritor  of 
the  culture  of  Mohenjodaro  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Dravidian  and  typical  “Indian” 
soul.  Its  north-western  wing  and  its  central 
section  have  been  submitted  to  strong  foreign 
influxes  from  Central  Asia  before  as  well  as 
after  the  Aryan  period.  The  Aryan  influence 
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prevailed  throughout' in  the  linguistic  sphere, 
but  hardly  in  the  cultural  one.  With  the 
Aryan  language  came  probably  some  few 
elements  of  Nordic  race  which  have  been 
since  entirely  amalgamated,  and  later,  the 
so-called  Scythians,  the  ITuns  a.  o.,  finally 
the  Islamic  invasions  which  brought  a  strong 
proportion  of  the  Orieutalid  race,  the  mitre 
of  which  is  Arabia.  The  Indid  race  is  at  its 
root  related  to  the  second  great  race  in  India, 
the  Yeddicl,  which  represents  the  original 
form  and  archetype.  The  constant  pressure 
of  the  Indids  from  the  north  let  in  very  re¬ 
mote  times  to  the  creation  of  the  Melanid, 
the  pressure  of  the  Veddids  to  the  creation 
of  the  Malid  type.  The  language  of  the 
supposed  proto-Negritoes  and  the  original 
Veddids  must  be  considered  as  lost. 


On  the  other  hand  the  Palaemongolid-Mundarian 
invasion  from  the  north-east  had  led  to  a  far-spread  lin¬ 
guistic  mundaryanisation  of  all  the  Veddids.  At  about 
the  same  time — 2  d  Mill.  B.  C. — the  originally  Dra vidian 
Indids,  whose  descendants  adopted  the  Aryan  language, 
pushed  over  the  Melanids,  who  in  their  turn  adopted 
Dravidian  idioms  for  which  they  are  now  the  typical 
representatives.  So  race  and  language  do  no  more  :in 
India  in  any  way  coincide.  Races  remained,  but  langu¬ 
ages  were  shoven  southward,  similar  as  in  Europe 
where  northern  Indo-Germanic  languages  were  pushed 
over  the  original  japhetitic  languages  in  the  centre  and 
east.  The  disturbing  results  of  the  idea  of  a  Dravidian 
race  ’  are  therefore  easy  to  understand.  The  Dravida 
speakers  of  to-day  are  no  more  the  same  as  4  millenniums 
ago.  At  that  time  they  were  of  Indid  race,  to-day  thev 
are  prevailingly  of  Melanid  race. 


In  this  way  a  preliminary  clarification  of  the  more 
important  problems  regarding  the  classification  and 
history  of  races  could  be  suggested  and  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  and  tried  to  be  proved  in  a  series  of  articles.  The 
main  publication  is  still  awaited. 

Modern  Indian  authors 


A  further  and  more  recent  treatment  of  the  race 
types  of  India  was  given  by  Ghurye  (1932).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  used  mostly  linguistic  terms  for  his  biological 
types,  but  more  or  less  a  parallelisation  is  possible, 
though  it  is  not  complete: — 

GJvurye:  physical  types.,  v.  Eiekstedt:  natural  race-forms 


1.  Indo-Aryans 

2.  Pre-Dravidians 

3.  Dravidas 

4.  Westerners 

5.  Mundas 

6.  Mongoloids 


Indids, 

Weddids, 

Melanids, 

Westbrachids, 

Kolids, 

Pakemongolids. 


It  appears  that  the  Saxon  State  Institute  Expedition 
stimulated  also  anthropological  field  work  in  India,  for 
we  find  Guha  engaged  in  this  work  from  October  1929 
in  connection  with  the  Census  of  1931  (published  1935). 
These  investigations  especially  led  to  a  research  among 
the  more  accessible  groups  of  the  Indian  culture  areas, 
so  that  they  form  to  a  certain  degree  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  works  of  the  Saxon  State  Institute  Expedition 
which  mainly  worked  in  the  jungles.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  material  collected  by  Guha  has  been 
worked  up  by  special  statistical  methods,  namely  the 
so  called  C.  R.  L.  (Reduced  coefficient  of  racial  like¬ 
ness).  This,  as  is  well  known,  leads  to  a  classification 
not  of  the  natural  races  and  the  establishment  not  of  a 
similarity  of  these,  but  to  statistical  types  and  to  the 
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■working1  out  of  tlio  similarity  of  certain  statistical  values. 
The  natural  coherence  of  tlie  characteristics  is  left  out 
and  a  small  and  purely  subjective  selection  of  measures 
used.  Of  course  there  is  mostly,  but  not  always,  a  cer¬ 
tain  connection  between  natural  types  and  statistical 
types.  So  we  can  more  or  less  identify  these  artificial 
groups  with  certain  natural  biological  types,  though  their 
geographical  boundaries  cannot  fully  coincide  and  finer 
morphological  differences  disappear. 

Thus  the  statistical  types,  symbolised  by  letters, 
roughly  correspond  to  the  following  natural  races: — 

A  =  Indids, 

B  =  Brachids, 

0  =  North  Indids, 

D  =  Veddids, 

E  =  South  Indian  proto-Negrids, 

E  =  Pakemongolid  clement,  and 
G  =  Marginal  Indian  Mongolids. 

The  great  and  important  group  of  Melanids  is  lacking 
because  it  cannot  be  isolated  by  the  methods  used. 

Some  Necessary  Corrections 

In  respect  of  nomenclature,  Guha,  as  w:e  have  seen, 
used  symbols  for  his  statistical  groups  which  is  laud¬ 
able,  but  he  gives  them  partly  and  at  the  same  time 
names,  which  are  already  used  for  natural  races  of 
Europe,  and  this  is  not  allowed  after  the  regulations 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  It  is  therefore  also  a  mis¬ 
take,  if  he  blames  the  present  author  for  having  a 
predilection  for  new  names.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  For  example,  the  designation  of  the  Indid 
race  which  Guha  considers  as  new,  is  far  from  being 
new,  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  and  has  been 
correctly  latinised  already  at  that  time.  It  has  been 
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introduced  by  Bory  in  1825,  similarly  the  Yeddids  date 
of  1895,  tlie  Indo-Melanids  of  1897,  and  the  Bracbids  of 
1912.  Further,  Guha  overlooks  the  fact  that  different 
statistical  methods  of  computation  give  slightly  varied 
results,  which  are  hardly  of  any  biological  importance, 
so  that  his  criticisms  of  some  very  old  material  of  mine 
are  not  valid.  Also  his  statement  of  the  Indo-Brachid 
problem  is  not  satisfactory.  He  says  that  the  Indo- 
Braehids  should  be  treated  not  as  a  type  or  sub-race, 
as  done  by  me,  but  as  a  race  (an  unimportant  question). 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  that  I  have  refused 
to  recognise  them,  a  statement  which  is  self-contradic¬ 
tory,  because,  if  I  had  classified  the  Bracbids  differently, 
I  should  have  certainly  known  about  them.  The  author 
further  pretends  that  I  should  have  said  to  have  been  the 
first  white  man  in  Little  Andaman,  an  assertion  which 
of  course  would  be  entirely  wrong  and  which  I  never  said 
or  published.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  R.  B,  S.  Sewell  spread 
this  rumour,  but  it  originated  in  his  fancy.  Notes  in  the 
“Times  of  India”  of  1929,  which  he  explained  in  this 
sense,  are  of  the  editor,  not  of  myself,  and  they  are 
clearly  said  and  shown  as  such.  It  was  only  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress  Association 
in  1938  that  I  heard  of  these  rumours.  Dr.  Guha  was 
moreover  so  kind  to  inform  me  that  his  other  mistakes 
concerning  my  scientific  results  are  based  on  misunder¬ 
standings  on  account  of  the  foreign  language.  So  I 
will  not  insist  upon  further  points. 

The  Valid  Names  of  Indian  Races. 

Let  us  now  conclude  this  short  survey.  It  is  no  more 
difficult  to  find  and  fix  the  names  of  the  Indian  races 
according  to  the  rules  of  priority  and  ternary  nomencla¬ 
ture.  They  are  now  at  hand  as  a  by-result  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  history  of  bio-anthropological  re¬ 
search  in  India.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 


valid  names  of  her  main  races.  With  the  minor  biolo¬ 
gical  groups,  there  may  be  sometimes  a  doubt  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  sentence  or  a  description,  hut  also 
here  in  nearly  all  eases  the  meaning  is  dear.  Some 
subgroups  are  not  yet  named,  and  I  myself  hesitated 
to  do  so,  with  those  which  are  not  yet  thoroughly  knowu 
and  studied.  When,  however,  a  certain  type  had  boon 
carefully  described  in  form  and  distribution,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  had  to  get  also  its  correct  name.  The 
following  list  therefore  tries  to  give  a  concentrated 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge1,  and  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  human  racial  types  in  India. 

The  valid  ternary  nomenclature  of  the  Indian  race  types. 

I.  Homo  sapiens  indicus  Bory  1825,  294  (i)  =  Ind'uls : 

(a)  Homo  s.i.  indoyracilis  Eickstedt  1937,  185  ex 
1931,  269  (gi)  =  Grace-Iudids  [3 — 4  subtypes,  e.  y., 
Keralids  and  Himalayids] ; 

(b)  Homo  s.i.  indoafghanus  Giuffrida-Ruggeri  1912, 
141  ex  Deniker  1900,  339  (ni)  =  North-Indids  [2  sub¬ 
types:  prevailing  among  Punjabis  and  Todasj; 

(c)  Homo  s.i.  mdobrachimorphns  Ginffrida-Ruggeri 
1917,  165  (bi)  =  Indo-Brachids  [3  subtypes:  West, 
Bradiids  (Bombay),  East-Bracbids  (Bengali-Orissa), 
Central-Braehids  (Doab  a.  o.)]. 

II.  Homo  sapiens  veddalis  Haeckel  1898,  748  ex  Hara- 
sins  1893,  I  354  (v)  =  Veddids : 

_  (d)  Homo  s.  v.  ceylonensis  Sergi  1908,  543  ex  Sara- 
sin  1893,  85  (w)  =  Veddaids.  (Biddades  of  Palladius 
about  350  A.  G.,  Bedas  of  Knox  1681)  [very  mixed  type 
of  Malid  parentage] ; 

(e)  Hom.o  s.v.  gondicus  Eickstedt  1937,  185  ex  1931 
269  (go)  =  Gondids  [2  subtypes:  North  Gondids  among 
Oraons  etc.,  Central  Gondids  among  Mardias  a.  o.] 


(f)  Homo  s.  v.  malicus  Eickstedt  1397, 185  ex  1929,  72 
(ma)  =  Malids  [with  harmonised  proto-negritid  ele¬ 
ments]  ; 

III.  Homo  sapiens  indomelamcus  Eickstedt  1937,  185 
ex  Deniker  1900,  470  (ini)  —  Indomelanids 

(g)  Homo  s.  i.  karnaticus  Eickstedt  1937, 185  (kar)  = 
Southmelanids  (prevailing-  among  Tamils)  [Schmidt’s 
and  Poch’s  leptorrhine  “scliwarzinder”] ; 

(h)  Homo  s.  i.  kolidus  Eickstedt  1937, 185  ex  1931,  278 
(kol)  =  Nortlimelanids  (main  type  of  Mundas)  [Tiekell 
1840  and  Campbell  1876]; 

IV.  Foreign  Races: — 

Homo  sapiens  europaeus  Linne  1785, 1  21  (partim) 
(n)  =  Nordids 

Homo  sapiens  dinaricus  Lapouge  1899,  230  ex 
Deniker  1897,  300  (d)  =  Dinarids 

Homo  sapiens  alpinus  Lapouge  1899,  230  (“ex” 
Linne  1758  I  27)  (al)  =  Alpins 

Homo  sapiens  pelagitis  ( meridionalis )  Fischer  1829, 3 
ex  Bory  1827,  I  114  (m)  =  Mediterraneans 

Homo  sapiens  palaemongolicus  Eickstedt  1937,  185 
ex  1934,  205  (pam)  —  Palsemongolids 

Homo  sapiens  arabicus  Bory  1828,  288  (or)  = 
Orientalid  race. 

Some  Rules  of  Scientific .  Nomenclature 
Art.  15.  The  purpose  of  giving  a  name  to  a  taxonomic 
group  is  not  to  indicate  the  characters  of  the 
history  of  the  group,  but  to  supply  a  means  of 
referring  to  it. 

Art.  16.  Each  group  with  a  given  circumscription, 
position  and  rank  can  bear  only  one  valid 
name,  the  earliest  that  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Eules  of  Nomenclature. 
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Art.  17.  No  one  may  change  a  name  (or  combination 
of  names)  without  serious  motives,  based  either 
on  more  profound  knowledge  of  facts  or  on  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  a  nomenclature  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Rules. 

Art.  59.  A  name  or  epithet  must  not  be  rejected, 
changed  or  modified,  merely  because  it  is  badly 
chosen,  or  disagreeable,  or  because  another  is 
preferable  or  better  known. 

At  the  end  of  this  short  paper  it  may  bo  still  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  above  correct  names  and  our  research 
into  the  history  of  bio-anthropology  in  India  is  only  an 
outcut  of  a  more  extensive  investigation  into  the  history 
of  research  and  nomenclature  of  the  races  of  the  whole 
world,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  .in 
(936  pp.,  F.  Enke,  Stuttgart  1932 — 33) ;  “  Die  Forschung 
“Rassenkun.de  und  Rassengeschiehto  der  Meuschhscit” 
amMenschen”  (1000)  pp.,  F.  Enke,  Suttgart  1937  ff.)  and 
“Geschichte  der  antliropologischcu  Namcngebung  und 
Klassifikation”  (“Zeitschrift  fur  Ras.sonkuude  und  die 
g-esamte  Forschung  am  Mensehen”:  V,  209 — 282;  VI, 
36-39,  151—210,  1937).  There  also  full  bibliographic 
quotations  of  the  books  mentioned  above,  and  other  more, 
can  be  found.  They  have  been  left  out  here  to  save  space 
in  an  article  which  has  to  display  only  a  special  question  in 
a  special  part  of  the  world.  May  this  short  note  be  useful 
for  workers  in  Indian  anthropology  and  may  it  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  modest  contribution  to  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “forgotten  science  of  man”  in  one  of  the 
racially  most  interesting  parts  of  the  world. 

Hanoi  (Indochina),  v.  E. 

December  1938. 


ERRATA 


Page  40,  line  21 — for  “Amonium”  read  “  Amomum.” 
Do.  line  25 — for  “malabaricum”  read  “mala- 
bax-ica.  ’  ’  * 

Page  101  line  3 — for  “matrimonial”  read  “matri- 
lineal.” 

Page  344  ..  33 — for  “Ruggle”  read  “Ruggles.” 
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MUTHU VAN 


Introduction- — Population — Origin  and  Traditions  of 
the  Tribe  —  Affinities  —  Habitations  —  Internal 
Structure  of  the  Tribe — Marriage  Customs  and 
Ceremonies  —  Polygamy  —  Polyandry  —  Levirate — 
Adultery  —  Divorce  —  Sexual  Morality  —  Puberty 
Customs  —  Menstruation  —  Pregnancy  and  Child¬ 
birth — Naming  Ceremony — Descent — Inheritance — 
Adoption  —  Taboo  —  Classificatory  system  of  Rela¬ 
tionship — Social  Organization — Village  Government 
— Funeral  Ceremonies  —  Religion — Festivals — An¬ 
cestor-worship  —  Folklore  —  Occupation  —  Wea¬ 
pons  —  Dietary  of  ti-ie  Tribe  —  Dress  —  Ornaments 
— Daily  Life  —  Hospitality  —  Language  —  Fertility 
— Disease  —  Appearance  and  Physical  Features  — 
Conclusion. 


Introduction 

The  Muthuvans  are  found  on  the  Cardamom  Hills, 
the  Kannan  Devan  Hills,  in  the  Anjanad  Valley,  and  in 
Mannankandom ,  Anakulam,  and  Pooyamkutty  of  Todu- 
puzha  taluk.  There  is  one  Mutbuvan  village  on  the 
British  Auamalais  and  another  in  the  Zamindari  forests 
of  Bodinayakanur  in  the  Madura  district.  Removed 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  outside  world  by  chains 
of  wooded  hills,  they  have  not  been  corrupted  by  inter¬ 
course  with  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  have-  preserved 
many  of  their  primitive  customs  and  manners. 
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Population 

The  Muthuvans  were-  returned  in  the  last  Census 
as  1,301.  A  comparative  statement  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  is  given  below: — 

Year  of  Census. 

Total. 

Male. 

JiV'in&lo. 

1901 

808 

409 

399 

1911 

379 

195 

184 

1921 

257 

122 

135 

1931 

1,301 

049 

652 

The  figures  for  1931  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  those  for  1921.  My  observation  of  the  Muthuvans 
shows  that  the  return  for  1931  is  correct.  There  were 
649  males  and  652  females.  Females  exceed  males.  In 
1931,  they  were  classified  for  the  first  time  as  1,238 
Hindu  and  63  under  tribal  religion. 

Origin  and  Traditions  of  the  Tribe 
The  Muthuvans  believe  that  they  originally  lived 
in  Madura  and  that  thejr  were  driven  to  the  Mils  by 
internal  dissensions.  It  may  possibly  have  been  at  a 
time  when  the  Pandyan  Rajas  entered  the  south,  or 
when : -the  Telugu  Naickans  took  possession  of  Bodina- 
yakanur  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Muthuvans 
who  came  to  the  High  Ranges  of  Travancoro  via  Bodi- 
nayakanur  carried  their  children  on  their  backs  up  the 
ghats,  and  hence  came  to  be  known  as  Muthuvans, 
winch  literally  means,  ‘those  who  carried  something- 
on  their  back.’  Another  version  is  that  they  got  their 
name  because,  when  they  left  Madura,  they  carried 
with  them  on  their  backs,  or  muthuku,  the-  goddess 
Meenakshi. 
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Affinities 

In  liis  ‘Races  of'  Man’,  Deniker  mentions  the  hill- 
men  of  the  Anamalai  Hills  (the  Malayans,  the  Radars, 
and  the  Miuluvans)  and  those  inhabiting  the  Travaneore 
and  Cochin  Hills  as  belonging  to  the  uncivilised  Dravi- 
dians,  but  modern  anthropologists  difter  from  his  view. 
Dr.  Keane  points  out  that  there  is  good  evidence  to 
prove  that  “the  first  arrivals  in  India  were  a  black 
people,  most  probably  Negritos,  who  made  their  way 
from  Malaysia^  round  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Hima¬ 
layan  foot-hills  and  thence  spread  over  the  peninsula 
without  ever  reaching  Ceylon.’’’  Thrust  back,  by  later 
migration's  of  invaders  from  the  plains  that  once  were 
theirs,  these  aborigines  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of 
the  hills  and  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Pre-Dravidians.’  At 
present  there  are  no  distinctly  Negrito  communities 
in  the  land,  nor  has  any  clear  trace  of  a  Negrito  lan¬ 
guage  been  discovered.  But  distinctly  Negrito  features 
not °only  crop  up  continually  in  all  the  uplands  from 
the  Himalayan  slopes  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  the  uplands 
also  abound  in  megalithie  monuments  which  help  us 
to  some  extent  in  unravelling  the  history  of  their  remote 

It  may  be  interesting  to  point,  out  that  the  Carda¬ 
mom  Hills  of  Travaneore  abound  in  megalithie  monu 
ments.  Dolmens,  menhirs,  and  alignments  are  largely 
in  evidence.  In  his  ‘Megalithie  Culture  of  Indonesia’, 
Mr.  Perry  points  out  that,  all  the  world  over,  megali- 
thic  monuments  exhibit  such  similarities  of  structure 
and  associations  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of 
a  people  showing  a  common  culture,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Rivers,  were  also  sun  worshippers.  Beyond  Indo¬ 
nesia,  which  includes,  among  other  areas,  Assam  and 
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Burma,  megalitbic  monuments  are  found  in  the  region 
of  the  Mundas  of  Cliota  Nagpur,  the  Todas  of  the 
Nilgiris,  the  Muthuvans,  the  Malapulayans ,  the  Mala- 
yarayans,  the  MannanSj  and  other  hill-tribes  of  Tra- 
vancore.  > 

Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  reality  of  stone- 
using  people  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  stone  for  graves 
by'  some  of  file  hill-tribes.  In  Watubela,  the  dead  are 
buried  and  a  stone  i^- planted  at  the  head  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave.  This  custom  finds  its  counterpart 
not  only  among  the  Kabui  Nagas  of  Assam,  but  also 
among  the  Muthuvans,  the  Paliyans ,  the  Malayarhyans, 
the  Ullatans,  and  the  Uralis.  The  survival  of  this 
custom  among  the  hill-tribes  of  Travancore  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  the  idea  that  there,  was  a  movement  of  stone- 
using  people',  not  only  throughout  Indonesia  as  far  as 
Assam,  but,  through  Assam,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Muthuvans  of  the  present  day  exhibit  mo 
interest  in  megalitbic  monuments.  Dr.  Keane  obseijgs 
that  the  Negritos  have  been  absorbed  or  largely  assmi- 
lated  by  later  intruders,  and  as  of  these  there  are  four 
separate  stocks,  we  call  the  Negritos  the  ‘submerged 
fifth.’  Looking  into  the  Sanskrit  literature  of  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  we  find  ample  confirmation  of  this  view. 
The  Epic  and  Puranic  legends  contain  accounts  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  aborigines  (Nisadas). 
They  are  described  as  having  “a  dark  skin,  short  stature; 
and  broad  nose,”  The  Muthuvans  fit  in  with  -this 
description,  and  these  traits  in  no  small  measure  show 
themselves  among  them.  They  are  short  in  stature  with 
an  average  of  61  -4".  They  are  long  headed  and  have 
an  average  cephalic  index  of  73  -8.  They  have  a  short 
fiat  nose,  the  average  nasal  index  being  88-4.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  dark  to  dark  brown. 
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Habitat 

Rarrin.it'  a  few,  the  Mntliuvans  are  found  in  lora- 
lities  from  R,00<)  to  (1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
average  rainfall  of  their  habitat  varies  from  100  inches 
annually  in  Poopara  to  160  inches  in  Deviar  and 
Pooyamkutty.  As  the  above  altitude  is  above  fever 
level,  the  Muthuvans  look  hale  and  hearty.  The  villages 
have  no  permanancy  owing  to  their  nomadic  agriculture. 
They  are  scattered  about  on  the  hills.  The  choice  of  a 
site  is  governed  by  the  practical  necessities  of  life 
Ihe  ulea  of  defence  seems  to  be  (he  first  motive  for  the 
grouping  of  huts  into  villages  called  loidis.  The  number 
does  not  exceed  ten  in  a  village,  which  is  often  located 
on  high  ground  with  well-beaten  tracks  leading  to  it. 
The  huts  are  small  and  rectangular  in  shape,  12  ft.  x 
10ft.  in  dimensions,  with  only  one  door  in  front.  Each 
hut  has  only  a  single  room  with  a  hipped  roof  to  which 
a  narrow  verandah  is  added  in  front  It  is  made  of 
junglewood  poles,  reeds,  and  grass,  and  is  neat  in 
appearance.  On  the  western  slopes,  the  buildings  are 
of  a  rougher  type,  the  materials  used  being  similar  to 
those  referred  to  above.  By  the  side  of  tlieir  dwellings 
they  have  an  enclosure  for  penning  cattle  at  night. 
Each  village  lias  a  common  place  of  worship,  a  thatched 
shed,  a  chavadi  (council-hall),  and  separate  dormitories 
for  boys  and  girls.  In  Kudakad,  the  dormitory  is  a 
neat  thatched  shed  20ft.xl2ft.  in  dimensions.  The 
walls  have  no  windows.  Their  only  furniture  is  a  mat 
or  two  of  reeds  on  which  they  sleep,  and  the  fire,  which 
occupies  one  corner  of  the  lint,  represents  “that  most 
precious  luxury  of  all,  the  sum  total  of  human  happi¬ 
ness.”  They  make  fire  by  means  of  the  chakmuk 
(flint  and  steel  method). 
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Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 

The  Muthuvans  of  Pooyamkutty  are  divided  into 
six  dans,  Melakuttom,  Kanakuttom,  Puthanikiittom, 
Thushanikuttom ,  Ivanayattukuttom,  and  Ellikuttom. 
The  dans  are  exogamous.  Members  of  the  Melakuttom 
and  Kanakuttom  dans  consider  that  they  are  superior 
to  the  four  remaining  dans,  and  do  not  intermarry  with 
them.  A  descriptive  note  of  the  dans  is  given  below : — 

1.  Melakiittom  : —  This  clan  includes. the  Vakas 
or  chieftains  of  the  Muthuvans.  It  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  all  the  other 'clams,  and  members  of  the  Melakuttom 
can  only  marry  from  the  Kanakuttom  clan.  The  head¬ 
man  is  chosen  from  this  dan,  and  lie  has  a  Mantri  of  the 
Kanakuttom  clan,  who  receives  him  ceremoniously, 
levies  fines,  and  pays  him.  The'  Melakiittom  has  three 
sub-clans,  the  Melaka,  the  Muthakka  and  the  Chennapra. 
A  man  of  the  Chennapra  sub-elan  can  marry  a  woman 
from  the  Kanakuttom  and  Puthaniktittom,  but  a  man 
of  the  Melaka  and  Muthakka  sub-clans  can  marry  a 
woman  only  from  the  Kanakuttom.  The  Melaka  is 
superior  in  status  to  the  Muthakka,  which  in  turn  is 
superior  to  the  Chennapra.  Kiliparambu  is  the'  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Melaka,  and  Pooyamkutty,  of  the  Mu¬ 
thakka.  The  Chennapra  sub-clan  is  found  in  Kunjiyar 
and  Deviar.  In  the  case  of  incestuous  unions  among 
the  Melaka  or  Muthakka,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Mantri 
of  the  Kanakuttom  clan  is  paid  to  the  Chennapra  elders. 

2.  Kanakuttom; —  This  clan  is  inferior  to  the 
Melakuttom,  but  its  members  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
marriage  with  those  of  the  Melakuttom.  It  is  divided 
into  the  sub-clans  of  Edavura,  Nattayan,  Velimuthuvan, 
Panieheri,  Vellipura,  Perumbicheri ,  Thekkada  and 
Kormuthiyan.  The  Velimuthuvan  is  higher  in  status 
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than  the  other  sub-elans.  Members  of  this  elan  levy 
fines  and  give  them  to  the  Mcl-Vaka. 

■->.  7  lvlslHuiilnlltnm  : —  The  members  of  this  clan 
are  found  largely  in  Anjanad  and  Poopara  and  are 
\assals  of  \  aka.  They  do  all  manual  labour  for  him. 
When  \  aka  visits  them,  a  fowl  is  killed  and  a  good 
meal  is  given  to  him  and  his  followers.  Like  the  Kana- 
kiittakars,  they  cannot  collect  fines.  The  clan  is  divided 
into  the  sub-clans  of  Nedumpuram,  Ambraman,  Muppu- 
karan,  Vellari,  Thalavari,  and  Valyathalari.  The 
-Ambraman  «ncl  Valiyatlialari  are  superior  to  the  other 
sub-clans. 

4.  KauaijtVUikRtinm:—  The  members  of  this  clan 
are  also  vassals  of  Vaka.  Their  functions  are  identical 
lo  those  of  the  Tlmshanikuttom,  but  they  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  putting  up  an  elevated  thatti  for  Vaka  to 
sit  on.  They  also  give  good  food  to  Vaka.  The  clan 
includes  the  sub-dans  of  Poltamll,  Muppan,  Kollara- 
chandrandi,  Pataliika.  Neduni,  Poramala,  Pandaram, 
and  Neduugadan.  The  Muppan  is  superior  to  all  the 
other  sub-clans.  Then  follow  the  Nedungadan  and 
Patalaka. 

5.  -Ellilalltoiii : —  Members  of  this  clan  have  their 
own  Vaka  at  Kiliparambu.  It  includes  the  sub-elans 
of  Ldivaran,  \  alathraka,  Palimutliaka,  Kosarapani, 
Elayavandutban,  Neduvathu  Vanduthan.  and  Elayaka. 
An  Ellikuttakar  may  many  a  woman  from  the  Kana- 
yattukuttom.  Tlmshanikuttom,  and  Puthanikuttom ,  but 
not  from  the  Melfdcuttom  and  Kanakilttom. 

(i.  PfUlin iiikilft out : —  Members  of  this  dan  are 
largely  found  in  Kunjiyar.  It.  includes  the  sub-clans 
of  Kaiyinganom ,  Pulikadu,  Cliottam,  Kerimbiyam, 
Perunkunnu,  Thaniyain,  Anacheri,  and  Kidathadan. 
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Kerimbiyam ,  Kidathadan ,  and  ChSttam  sub-elans  are 
superior  to  tile  others,  and  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  these  sub-elans  are  carried  out  by  the  members  of 
the  other  sub-clans  of  the  same  clan.  The  Thaniyam 
is  the  lowest. 

In  the  Poopara  Range  there  are  only  three  clans,  the 
Thuslianikuttom,  Kanayattukiittom ,  and  Ellikuttom. 
The  Mel-Vaka  of  the  Melakuttom  dan  is  recognised  as 
their  chief,  and  he  is  still  the  recipient  of  fines.  Among 
the  Muthuvans  of  Deviar  valley,  there  are  four  clans, 
Melakuttom ,  Tkushanikuttom ,  Ellikuttom,  B  and  Kana- 
yattukuttom. 


Origin  of  the  Clan  System 
The  Muthuvans  of  Pooyamkutty  do  not  throw  any 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  clan  system.  It  is  said  that 
the  Muthuvans  formerly  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Karthas  with  water  in  bamboo  tubes.  By  acci¬ 
dent,  a  Kartha  woman  drank  water  from  one  of  the 
tubes,  and  was  excommunicated.  She;  was  taken  away 
by  a  Muthuvan  of  the  Nattayam  sub-clan  and  married. 
The  children  born  of  the  union  belonged  to  the  Melfi- 
kuttom.  Later  on  the  Kartha  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  enquire  into  their  condition,  and  presented  a  sword, 
bangle ,  and  silk  to  the  boys,  who  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Mel-Vaka  of  the  Muthuvans.  The  Kanakuttom 
arose  from  one  who  carried  raw  fruits  on  his  hand.  The 
Puthanikuttom  refers  to  the  descendants  of  a  man  who 
carried  flowers.  The  Kanayattukuttom  arose  from  one 
who  carried  a  kana  or  stick.  The  Thushanakuttom 
refers  to  the  descendants  of  one  who  came  from  Thu- 
shanam,  a  place  near  Marayur.  The  Ellikuttom  refers 
to  the  descendants  of  one  who  came  from  an  illom  in 
the  north. 
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Hie  cMldren  of  a  man  take  after  the  e]al,  of  the 
mother.  The  husband  is  responsible  f„r  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Ins  wife  and  child, -on.  The  debts  of  children 
are  a  charge  not  on  their  father,  but  on  the  uncle.  Simi- 
arly  a  man  s  debts  as  well  as  his  property  are  inherited 
f  t]\  1,epl,cn'-  rt  is  worthy  of  note  that 

a  man  s  sons  are  named  after  the  maternal  grand- 
lather  and  daughters  after  the  maternal  grandmother 
<n  aunt  The  h„,,ds  of  clanship  are  si  rung  among 
\ 11  a  miUI  °r  tlle'  Kanakhttom  elan 
'  ’  ,  bailsmen  eontribute  their  mite  to  meet  the 

funeral  expenses  for  sixteen  days.  All  the  clansmen 
m  file  hamlet  and  outside  observe  pollution  for  sixteen 
lhu  uecd-v  mendJer  of  a  clan  is  helped  by 
]  is  fellow  clansmen  with  seed  for  the  next  cultivation 
and  some  paddy  tor  his.  sustenance.  An  incidental 
adjutage  oi  clan  responsibility  is  the  absence  of 


Marriaf/c  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

Marriage  generally  takes  place  after  puberty.  The 
marriageable  age  m  the  case  of  males  is  between  18  and 
10,  while  it  is  above  V2  with  females.  A  man  marries 
outside  his  clan.  The  orthodox  form  of  marriage  is 
between  cross-cousins,  i.e.,  between  children  of  brother 
and  sister.  In  case  there  is  a  paucity  of  marriageable 
girls  in  a  hamlet,  a  man  goes  to  remote  hamlets  like 
Bodimettu  to  marry  a  woman.  Such  paucity  lias  also 
been  the  cause,  of  men  marrying  widows  older  than 
themselves.  In  such  cases,  all  the  formalities  of  mar- 
liage  are  gone  through.  Sexual  licence  before  marriage 
is  neither  recognized  nor  tolerated  and  unmarried 
youths  arc  subjected  to  a  certain  measure  of  discipline. 
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Marriage  Customs  in  Anjanad 

Marriage  is  found  in  its  simplest  form  among  tire 
Muthuvans  of  Anjanad.  In  the  liamlet  of  Kudakad, 
the  boy’s  father  seeks  the  hand  of  the  girl  for  his  son 
from  her  father.  If  the  marriage  is  agreed  to,  the 
bridegroom-elect  goes  to  the  jungle.  It  is  said  that 
the  day  of  the  capture  of  tire  bride-elect  is  announced 
to  the  girl’s  parents.  On  that  day  the  bride  hides 
herself  in  the  same  bush  accompanied  by  other  married 
and  unmarried  women.  The  bridegroom’s  brothers 
go  after  the  bride  in  the  jungle.  They  lay  hands  on 
the  bride,  and  ask  her  to  follow  them.  She  does  so 
with  her  friends,  who  leave  her  after  giving  her  some 
encouraging  words.  The  brothers  take  her  to  her 
husband,  who  presents  her  with  a  comb,  a  coloured 
cloth,  bangles,  ear-rings,  rings,  and  nose-screw,  which 
are  purchased  in  Munnar.  They  live  in  the  jungle  for 
three  nights,  but  go  home  daily  for  food  during  the 
day-time.  At  night,  the  brothers  make  their  bed  between 
the  bride  and  her  husband.  After  three'  days,  the 
couple  return  to  the  husband’s  home. 

Marriage  Customs  on  the  Cardamom  Hitts 

On  the  Cardamom  Hills  a  marriage  is  often  arranged 
by  friends  or  more  often  by  cousins  on  the  mother’s 
side  of  the  bridegroom,  who  request  the  hand  of  the 
girl  from  her  parents.  Should  they  agree,  the  consent 
of  even  the  most  distant  relatives  is  obtained.  If  every¬ 
one  is  agreeable  to  the  union,  an  auspicious  day  is  fixed, 
when  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  go  to  the  village 
with  all  their  friends  and  relations.  The;  marriage 
ceremonial  takes  place  in  the  evening  after  six,  and  is 
very  simple  in  form.  The  bridegroom  goes  with  his 
best  man  and  bride ’s-maid,  generally  his  younger 
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brother  and  sister,  to  the  bride’s  hut,  when  the  parents 
ot  the  bride  are  absent  at  the  ehavadi  (village  eounoil- 
ha]I).  Tiie  object  is  two-fold.  The  parents  of  the 
bnde  cannot  be  spectators  of  the  ceremonial.  Further, 
they  purposely  absent  themselves  in  order  to  <>-ive  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  a  free  hand.  The  bridegroom 
presents  the  bride  with  ear-rings,  generally  of  brass, 
glass  bangles,  cloths,  and  a  comb  of  golden  bamboo 
made  by  himself.  The  presentation  of  the  comb  forms 
he  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  and  is  always  worn 
by  the  bride  In,  the  back  of  t],e  head  above  the' knotted 
uur.  The  assembFd  guests  iyasU.d  at  niHit  The 
bridegroom's  party  then  retire  with  the  bride  p,  a  but 
usually  erected  for  the  oecasin,,.  There  fhcv  spend 
tnree  nights.  The  married  couple  are  very  coy  by  nature. 

c  lest  man  and  bride's  maid  are  meantime 'engaged  in 
bringing  them  to  more  familiar  terms.  The  elder  bro¬ 
ther  or  sister  of  the  bride  is  prohibited  from  visiting 
the  hut.  ho  one  stays  in  the  lint  to  kcej>#oin  companv 
f°r  the  night.  On  the  fourth  day  the  parties'  to  the 
bride-groom’s  village,  whore  the  guests  are '‘treated  to 
a  least.  The  married  couple  spend  the  night  in  the 
newly  erected  but.  The  marriage  mav  now  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  consummation.  The  bride’s  parents 
retire  to  their  hamlet  the  next  day. 


Marriage  Custom. s  in  Ih-riar  Valley 
Among  the  Mutliuvans  of  Deviar  Valiev,  a  man 
marries  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  unde.  \’\  -id  js 
married  either  before  or  after  pubertv.  A  man’s 
younger  brother  with  parental  approval  moots  the 
marriage  question  with  the  girl’s  father  (uncle)  If 
his  assent  is  obtained,  the  girl  is  caught  on  the  way 
and  taken  to  an  ermadom  (tree-house)  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  hamlet  in  the  cultivated  area.  Here  she  meets 
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her  fiancee  who  presents  her  with  strings  of  beads, 
bangles  of  brass ,  a  cloth  of  ten  cubits  length ;  and  a  comb 
of  golden  bamboo.  The  brother  keeps  watch  over 
the  ladder.  The.  girl  is  taken  to  his  house  by  bis 
brother,  where  she  is  made  to  do  domestic,  service. 
The  husband  goes  home  after  three  days.  A  separate 
shed  is  erected  for  the  couple  about  100  yards  away  from 
the  hut.  After  two  months,  he.  takes  her  to  his  uncle’s 
hut,  remains  there  for  one  or  two  months,  and  returns 
to  his  village. 

Marriage  Customs  in  Pooyamkutty 

Among  the  Muthuvans  of  Pooyamkutty  a  girl  is 
married  either  before  or  after  puberty.  The  fewness 
of  girls  is  responsible  for  marriage  of  girls  before 
puberty.  In  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  girl  before 
she  comes  of  age,  the  consent  of  the  father  and  uncle 
is  sought  by  a  man’s  brothers.  Any  day  is  suitable 
for  the  marriage.  The  bridegroom  and  party  go  to  the 
bride’s  hut  in  the  morning.  The  guests  are  well  fed. 
The  bride’s  parents  move  away  from  the  hut  in  the 
evening.  The  bridegroom  and  his  best  man,  the  bride 
and  her  maids  alone  remain.  The  best  man  hands  over 
a  cloth,  bangles,  and  rings  to  the  bride.  The  husband 
presents  her  with  a  bamboo  comb  of  his  own  making  and 
a  cord  to  tie  her  hair  into  a  knot.  The  guests  are 
treated  to  a  feast  at  night.  The'  married  couple  alone 
remain  in  the  hut  for  the  night.  All  repair  to  the 
husband’s  hut  the  next  morning,  where  also  a  sumptuous 
feast  is  given.  The  bride’s  party  depart.  The  married 
couple  may  continue  to  remain  in  the  husband’s  hut 
for  five  or  six  days.  They  then  go  to  the  wife’s  hut, 
where  the  husband  continues  to  remain  until  she  attains 
puberty.  On  her  attaining  puberty,  a  day  is  fixed  for 
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the  nuptial  ceremony  and  a  feast  given.  The  couple 
remain  in  the  new  shed  for  the  night.  In  the  case  of 
the  marriage  of  a  girl  after  she  comes  of  age,  the  same 
ceremonial  is  observed.  The  married  couple  remain 
with  the  husband’s  parents  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
live  separately. 

Marriage  by  Capture  I 

When  a  girl’s  parents  do  not  favour  a  match  with  I 

a  man  who  seeks  her  hand,  she  is  taken  away  by  force  | 

at  a  favourable  opportunity.  They  live  together  in  a  i 

secluded  part  of  The  forest  for  some  days.  Meanwhile,  [ 

they  are  being  searched  for.  They  are  found  and  I 

brought  back  to  the  village.  The  man  is  tried  by  the 
village  panehayat,  and  is  let  off  with  a  fine  of  one  rupee.  !■ 

The  marriage  is  then  allowed  to  run  its  course  with  the 
consent  of  the  two  parties.  |i 

In  the  Deviar  Valley  the  girl  is  waylaid  by  the  man  jj 

and  his  comrades,  and  taken  to  a  remote,  hamlet.  He  j; 

informs  the  members  of  his  clan  of  his  action,  and  seeks  I; 

their  help  and  protection.  When  the  girl’s  party  come  i 

in  quest  of  her,  they  are  pacified  and  clashes  are  j 

averted.  The  girl’s  relations  then  take  them  back  to  i 

their  hut.  During  the'  period  of  capture,  the  elements  j , 

of  marriage,  like  the  presentation  of  strings  of  beads,  r 

cloth,  and  bamboo  comb  are  gone  through.  ! 

The  system  of  marriage  by  capture  is  found  in  its 
more  primitive  form  among  the  Khasis  of  Assam,  the  j: 

Maoris,  and  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia.  It  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  a  more  refined  form  among  the  primitive  I 

Slavs.  It  was  also  customary  in  Russia,  Lithuania, 

Poland,  .and  in  parts  of  Germany,  where  men  would  \ 

carry  off  those  whom  they  loved  and  afterwards  enter 

into  treaty  for  them  with  their  parents.  ^  < 
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Polygamy 

Polygamy  is  rare,  but  in  the  cock  of  polygamous 
etiquette,  the  first  married  is  the  head  wife ,  from  whom 
the  others  take  orders.  If  they  are  friendly,  they 
remain  in  thei  same  hut.  If  not,  they  are  put  in  differ¬ 
ent  huts  in  the  same  village  or  different  villages.  A 
Muthuvan  marries  a  second  time*  to  beget,  a  son. 

Polyandry 

Among-  the  Plateau  Muthuvans,  cases  of  polyandry 
are  occasionally  found.  Fraternal  polyandry  does  not 
exist.  On  the  Cardamom  Hills,  they  are  monogamous 
and  express  general  abhorrence  of  both  polygamous 
and  polyandrous  conditions. 

Levirale 

A  man  may  marry  the:  wife  of  his  deceased  elder 
brother,  but  there  is  no  ceremony.  In  Pooyamkutty 
he  presents  her  with  a  pair  of  cloths  and  looks  after 
her  children.  In  the  Heviar  Valley  and  Anjanad,  a 
man  of  the  Edavur  sub-dan  does  not  marry  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother,  because  he  feels  some  delicacy 
in  so  doing.  She  can  be  married  by  a  man  of  the 
Velimuthuvan,  Panichen-i,  and  Nattayam  sub-clans  of 
the  same  clan,  as  members  of  these  sub-clans  are 
reckoned  as  brothers.  On  the  Cardamom  Hills,  the 
remarriage  of  a  widow  by  the  brother  of  her  deceased 
husband  is  not  permitted.  She  can  marry  anyone,  with 
this  exception.  The  same  ceremonies  are  gone,  through. 
The  ear-rings  and  bangles  which  she  discarded  on  the 
death  of  her  former  husband  are  now  replaced. 

Adultery 

Adultery  is  rare  among  the  Muthuvans.  When  a 
man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  the  same  clan, 
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the  village  council  meets  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mel-Valca.  Fearing  blows,  the  culprits  tell  the  truth. 
The  adulterer  is  fined  Rs.  2-8-0,  and  the  adulteress  one 
rupee  which  is  recovered  from  her  brother.  She  is 
made  to  swear  that  she  will  not  again  go  astray. 

If  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  clan  in  the,  jungle  in  Deviar  Valley,  the  Mel-Vaka 
sends  men  in  search  of  them.  They  are  brought  back. 
The  woman  speaks  the,  truth,  but  the'  man  does  not. 
The  panchayat  meets  in  the  chavadi.  Ultimately  the 
offence  is  proved  against  them.  The  Mel-Vaka  fines 
them  up  to  Rs.  2-8-0.  The  clansmen  collect  the  fine 
among  themselves  and  pay  the  amount.  Similarly,  the 
fine  inflicted  on  the  woman  is  collected  and  paid  by  the 
clansmen.  There,  has  been  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
was  found  guilty  of  incestuous  union.  Ramaswamy  of 
the  Kanakuttom  clan  was  found  guilty  of  adultery  with 
a  woman  of  the  same  clan  and  was  fined  twenty-five 
rupees.  The  Kanakuttakars  do  not  partake  of  food 
with  them. 

Divorce 

A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  at  will,  but  it  is  seldom 
resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  infidelity.  Barrenness 
is  not  regarded  as  a  reason  for  divorce.  It  seems 
more  usual  to  take  a  second,  wife  in  such  cases.  A 
woman  has  not  the.  samei  privilege,  but  she  makes  her 
husband  so  unhappy  that  he  gladly  allows  her  to  leave 
him.  A  woman  who  is  divorced  is  free  to  marry  again. 

Sexual  Morality 

In  married  life  the,  Muthuvans  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  conjugal  fidelity.  In  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
married  young  men  and  women,  no  sexual  liberty  is 
allowed,  and  they  are  kept  in  such  thorough  discipline 
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that  they  lead  a  pure  life.  In  married  life,  should  a 
man  commit  adultery ,  he  is  heavily  fined.  On  thei  whole, 
the  Muthuvans  lead  a  simple  and  pure.  life. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
she  is  lodged  in  a  separate  shed  for  three  days  to 
protect  her  from  the  gaze  of  men.  The  idea  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  material  taboo  substance,  the  uncleanliness 
by  which  the  body  has  been  permeated.  On  the  fourth 
day  she  baths  in  the  stream,  accompanied  by  girls  of 
the  same  age.  The  maternal  aunt  and  nathune  do  not 
accompany  her.  On  returning  home,  she  wears  a  new 
cloth  16  to  18  cubits  long.  All  are  feasted.  In  the 
case  of  pre-puberty  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife 
live  separately,  but  premarital  connections  are  per¬ 
missible. 

In  the  Deviar  Valley  when  a  girl  attains  puberty 
after  marriage,  the  seclusion-shed  is  put  up  by  the 
husband  and  others.  Pollution  lasts  for  five  days.  The 
expenses  are  shared  by  the  husband  and  the  girl’s 
parents.  Pollution  ceases  after  a  bath  on  the  sixth  day. 

Menstruation 

A  woman  in  menstruation  remains  in  a  seclusion- 
shed  for  three  to  six  days  until  the  discharge  ceases. 

Pregnancy  and  Child-birth 

No  special  diet  or  customs  are  obligatory  during 
pregnancy  on  the  husband  or  wife.  A  man  refrains 
from  cohabiting  with  his  wife  after  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy.  When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a 
mother,  she  is  lodged  in  a  separate  shed  about  100  feet 
away  from  the  hut  to  avoid  the  proximity  of  men.  When 
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labour  sets  in,  all  the  married  women  of  the  village 
go  to  assist  in  the  confinement.  After  the  confinement, 
the  baby  is  washed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  cere¬ 
monies  are  gone  through.  Pollution  lasts  for  thirty 
days.  During  this  period  no  man  approaches  the  seclu¬ 
sion-shed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  men  are 
conversant  with  magic  and  witchcraft  and  will  lose  the 
efficacy  of  the  art  if  they  approach  it.  Food  is  generally 
carried  by  women,  the  mother  or  sisters,  and  it  con¬ 
sists  of  rice  or  ragi. 

Twins  are  supposed  to  bring  luck,  while  monstro¬ 
sities  are-  reported  with  a  view  to  being  killed.  It  is 
said  that  babies  with  defective  limbs  are  left  in  the  open 
for  a  few  days  to  die,  and  are  then  buried.  This  view 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any  physically 
defective  Muthuvan.  It  is  said  that  childless  couples 
are  dieted  to  make  them  fruitful,  the  principal  diet  being 
the  flesh  and  soup  of  the  black  monkey  in  the  ease  of  men 
and  a  decoction  of  various  spices  in  the  case  of  women. 

Naming  Cer&mony 

No  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  occasion  of 
naming.  A  man’s  children  belong  to  the  clan  of  the 
mother.  Naming  is  done  after  the  members  of  the 
mother’s  clan  on  the  31st  day  or  after  one  year.  In 
the  case  of  a  male  child,  the  name  of  the  maternal  uncle 
is  given.  A  female  child  is  named  after  the  maternal 
grandmother.  The  Muthuvan  males  are  known  by 
Vellachetty,  Sangappan,  Kumarappan,  Panikan,  Pa- 
vanan,  Slrangan,  Komali,  Karinkunju,  Nariyan, 
Thevanan,  Sivanandi,  and  Pandithevan.  Females  are 
known  by  Karuppayi,  Kannanji,  Pechi,  Ethilu,  Kuppi, 
Muthukammal,  Vellathayi,  Mangal,  Chembi,  and 
Ramaya.  Males  are  known  by  the  pet  names  of  Dhar- 
mah,  ManivillU,  Kanji,  Mylan,  Chinnathambi  and 
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Nilan,  while  females  are  known  by  Vella,  Thangal,  and 
Elangal.  They  owe  some  of  their  names  like  V ellachetty 
and  Pandithevan  to  contact  with  the  Tamil  Chetties 
and  other  castes  of  Madura. 

Both  boys  and  girls  have  a  small  patch  of  hair  on 
the  back  of  the  head  till  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  practice  is  said  to  arise  from  the  belief  that  they 
will  get  sick  if  their  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  earlier. 
When  a  boy  is  about  to  come  of  age,  which  is  generally 
between  16  and  2o;..  his  uncle ’s  sons  come  and  say  that 
Ms  hair  should  not  be  cut.  He  is  allowed  to  grow  his 
hair  two  years  earlier,  when  the  maternal  uncle’s  son 
smoothens  his  head  with  castor  or  gingily  oil.  The 
parents  purchase  a  new  pair  of  cloths ,  five  to  six  cubits 
in  length,  which  is  tied  into  a  turban  round  the  head 
by  the  maternal  uncle’s  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
village  folk.  This  is  emblematic  of  his  passing  into 
man’s  estate.  The  next  day  all  the  villagers  are 
feasted.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  the  agei  of  puberty  is 
between  12  and  15.  She  is  allowed  to  grow  her  hair 
after  she  attains  her  tenth  year.  Here  the  uncle’s 
daughter  comes  forward  and  says  that  the  hair  should 
not  be  cut.  The  smoothening  of  hair  on  the  head  is 
done  by  the  maternal  uncle’s  daughter. 

Descent  and  Inheritance 

Descent  is  reckoned  in  the  female,  line.  If  a  man 
belongs  to  the  Kanakuttom  clan,  and  his  wife,  to  the 
Melakuttom  clan,  the  children  belong  to  the 
Melakuttom  clan,  the  clan  of  the  mother.  Inheritance 
is  in  the  female  line.  A  man’s  property  devolves  on 
his  'elder  or  younger  sister’s  son,  with  this  reservation 
that,  if  he  has  a  younger  brother,  the  property  goes 
to  the  nephew  after  his  demise.  The  •  nephew  inherits 
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all  the  cattle.  The  son  gets  nothing.  In  his  absence, 
the  niece  inherits  the  property.  If  the  deceased  has 
debts,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  nephew  who  inherits  the 
property  to  clear  the  debts  also. 


When  a  man  dies,  all  relations  go  to  offer  con¬ 
dolence  to  the  bereaved  family.  On  the  31st  day,  when 
the  ceremony  m  honour  of  the  dead  is  over,  his  eldest 
nephew  m  the  absence  of  the  younger  brother  gets  all 
the  valuable  property,  namely,  bill-hook,  blanket,  brass 
vessels,  cattle^and  money,  if  any.  Onlv  cooking  earth¬ 
enware  vessels  are  left  behind.  The  sons  only  get 
what  may  have  been  given  by  the  father  in  his  life-time. 


If  a  man  lias  no  younger  brother  or  nephew,  the 
property  goes  to  his  younger  sister,  but  never  to  his 
sons.  Daughters  have  no  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
lather,  nor  does  a  wife  get  anything  out  of  her  husband’s 
earnings.  A  widow  goes  and  lives  with  her  brothers. 
The  younger  children  may  live  with  the  younger  or  elder 
brother  of  the  deceased,  if  they  are  disposed  to  look 
after  them.  Otherwise,  the  widow  lives  with  her  brother 
who  looks  after  her  children  also 


In  regard  to  chieftainship,  the  title  goes  to  the 
younger  brother  or  to  the  nephew  in  his  absence.  In 
the  absence  of  the  son,  it  goes  to  the  niece’s  son.  The 
Muthuvans  say  that  matriarchy  came  into  existence 
through  the  Arakal  or  Mangat  Karthas  of  Todupuzha. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  olden  times  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  children  was  not  the  father  but  the 
maternal  uncle.  This  inference  is  based  on  a  nephew’s 
succeeding  to  his  mother’s  brother  in  rank  and  property. 
Even  where  the  succession  is  through  females,  the 
tather  is  the  head  of  the  family.  “The  house  of  the 
family  is  the  father’s,  the  garden  is  his;  the  rule  and 
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government  are  his,”  Dr.  Codrington  says  of  the 
people  of  Melanesia,  and  the  description  is  exactly  true 
of  the  Muthuvans  of  Travancore  also,  among  whom  the 
father  exercises  absolute  authority  over  his  family 
during  his  life-time.  . 


A  doption 

The  Muthuvans  on  the.  Cardamom  Hills  do  not 
practise  adoption.  If  a  woman  is  childless,  the  husband 
marries  another  wife  to  beget  a  child.  If  she  also  is 
sterile,  he  bows  to  his  fate.  On  the  West  Coast,  a 
man  adopts  the  child  of  his  sister,  as  it  is  of  his  clan, 
and  as  its  adoption  would  prevent  the  extinction  of 
his  family. 


Taboo 

No  primitive  custom  has  so  increased  the  gaiety 
of  civilised  peoples  as  the  common  taboo  between  a 
man  and  his  mother-in-law.  The  taboo  also  extends 
to  a  woman  and  her  father-in-law.  Among  the  Muthu¬ 
vans  a  man  after  marriage  avoids  his  wife’s  father 
(uncle)  and  mother  (aunt)  and  does  not  directly  con¬ 
verse  with  them.  He  also  avoids  his  wife’s  elder  sister 
with  whom  he  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  freely  talk 
with  her  younger  sisters.  A  man  never  mentions  the 
.name  of  his  uncle.  Should  he  desire  to  make  any 
reference  to  him,  he  mentions  the  name  of  the  place 
where  his  uncle  lives. 

Glassificatory  System  of  Relationship 

The  system  of  relationship  among  the  Muthuvans 
is  of  the  type  called  classificatory.  An  account  of 
ithe  kinship  terms  as  it  obtains  among  them  is  given 
below:— 
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I.  Relations  th 

rough  father 

1. 

Great  grandfather 

Mothappan 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Mothamma 

3. 

Grandfather 

Muthan 

4. 

Grandmother 

Mutlii 

5. 

Father 

Appan 

6. 

Mother 

Amma 

7. 

Father’s  elder  brother 

Valiappan 

8. 

Father ’s  elder  bro¬ 

ther ’s  wife 

Valiamma 

9. 

Father’s  elder  bro¬ 

Annan  or  Thambi,  if 

ther’s  son 

younger 

10. 

Father’s  elder  bro¬ 

Akka,  or  Thanga,  if 

ther’s  daughter 

younger 

11. 

Father’s  younger 

brother 

Kunj  appan 

12, 

Father’s  younger 

brother’s  wife 

Kunjamma 

13. 

Father’s  younger 

Annan,  or  Thambi,  if 

brother’s  son 

younger 

14. 

Father’s  younger 

Akka,  or  Thanga,  if 

brother’s  daughter 

younger 

15. 

Father’s  sister 

Veppa 

16. 

Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

Mama 

17. 

Father’s  sister’s  son 

Sankarai, 

18. 

Father ’s  sister ’s 

daughter 

Kut.tal 
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1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


27.  Relations  through  mother 

Great  grandfather 

Mothappan 

Great  grandmother 

Motliamma 

Grandfather 

Mutlian 

Grandmother 

Mutlii 

Mother’s  brother 

Maman 

Mother’s  brother’s 
wife 

Veppa 

Mother’s  sister 

Valiamma  or  Cheri- 
amma,  if  younger 

Mother’s  sister’s 
husband 

Yaliappan  or  Kunjap- 
pan,  if  younger 

III.  Relations  through  wife 

Wife 

No  name 

Wife’s  father 

Mama 

Wife’s  mother 

Veppu 

Wife’e  brother 

Aliyan 

Wife’s  brother’s  wife 

Akka,  or  Thanga,  if 
younger 

Wife’s  sister 

Nathunni 

Wife’s  sister’s 
husband 

Annan,  or  Tliambi,  if 
younger 

IV.  Relations 

through  husband 

Husband’s  father 

Maman 

Husband’s  mother 

Veppu 

Husband’s  brother 

Aliyan 

Husband’s  brother’s 
wife 

Akka,  or  Thanga,  if 
younger 

Husband’s  sister 

Nathunni 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  terms  we  note : — 

1.  The  father’s  father,  the!  mother’s  father,  the 
father’s  mother,  and  the  mother’s  mother: — Mnthan 
and  Muthi  are  the  names  given  to  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 
Mothappan  and  Mdthamma  are  the  names  given  to  the 
great  grandfather  and  the  great  grandmother  on  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 

2.  Maman  is  used  to  denote  the  father’s  sister’s 
husband,  the  mother’s  brother,  wife’s  father  and 
husband’s  father.  Veppu  is  the  name  given  to  their 
wives. 

3.  Aliyan  is  the  name  given  to  the  wife’s  brother 
and  husband’s  brother. 

4.  Nathune  denotes  the  husband’s  sister  and  wife’s 
sister. 

It  is  significant  that  members  of  the  same  clan  call 
others  of  the  same  age  brothers  and  sisters.  Mama 
is  used  to  indicate  elders  also.  Those  women  who  are 
of  the  same  age  as  one’s  mother  are  called  Amma. 

Social  Organization 

The  Muthuvans  offer  to  some  extent  an  example 
of  a  ‘natural  family’.  A  tract  of  a  few  miles  square 
forms  the  jurisdiction  of  a  small  group  of  families, 
the  members  of  which,  besides  making  their  living  by 
hunting,  fishing,  gathering  honey,  and  the  like,  have 
advanced  a  step  further  than  the  Malapantarams  in 
that  they  have  taken  to  nomadic  agriculture.  Living 
as  they  have  been  in  high  forest,  there  have  been  many 
factors  which  fostered  the'  growth  of  communal  life. 
Those  have  been  ably  summed  up  by  Westermarck. 
“Man  in  the  savage  state  even  when  living  in  luxuriant 
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countries  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  spite 
of  his  implements  and  weapons.  If  the  obstacle  from 
insufficient  food-supply  is  to  be  overcome,  gregarious¬ 
ness  would  be  of  great  advantage.  Living  together, 
the  families  could  resist  the  dangers  of  life  and  defend 
themselves  from  their  enemies  much  more  easily  than 
when  solitary.”  This  probably  is  the  origin  of  corpo¬ 
rate  life  as  evidenced  by  the  village  system  of  the 
Muthuvans. 

Gregariousness  has  its  effect  on  the  external 
organization  of  the  village,  where  the  individual  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  village  in  all  matters  exclusive  of  his 
family  affairs.  Survivals  of  communal  life  are  found 
even  to  this  day  in  their  daily  life  and  customs.  The 
joint  clearing  of  the  jungle  for  cultivation,  the  existence 
of  dormitories  for  the  unmarried  young,  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  the  village  folk  in  funeral  ceremonies,  and 
the  existence  of  a  village  council-hall  for  the  adjudication 
of  village  disputes,  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Muthuvans  still  appreciate  the  advantages  of  com- 
munal  life.  As  the  members  of  each  village  increase, 
other  villages  are  founded  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
association  is  maintained  with  the  parent  village  in  all 
matters  except  residence  and  cultivation. 

Village  Government 

The  Muthuvans  of  Neriamangalam  have  a  simpler 
village  organization.  In  Pooyamkutty,  Parishakuthu, 
and  Kunjiyar,  the  Mel-Vaka  alone  counts.  Kiliparambu 
forms  his  head  quarters.  He  has  now  nominal  juris- 
diction  over  the  Muthuvans  of  Poopara  and  Anjanad. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mel-Vaka  extends  over  a  tract 
of  land  bounded  by  Pothidukku  in  the  north,  Cheriyar 
in  the  south,  and  Anamudi  in  the  east.  Inferior  in 
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.status  (o  the  Mel-Vaka  is  the  Mutliakka.  Porkukudi 
forms  his  headquarters.  His  .jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  tract  of  land  l)ounded  by  the  Oheriyar  in  the  north 
and  Nedumpara  in  the  south.  To  the  soutli  of  Nedum- 
para  the  Gopuramannan  lias  .jurisdiction  over  the 
Muthuvans.  Both  the  Mel-Vaka  and  Mutliakka  belong 
to  the  same  clan,  the  MCdakuttom.  The  members  of  the 
Ellikfittom  clan  have  their  own  \'iikas,  the  Palithrakka 
and  \  alathraka  who  enjoy  the  same  status  among  them 
as  the  Vakils  of  the  other  Muthuvans.  When  a  man 
commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  his  own  clan,  all  the 
\  akas  meet.  The  Mel-Vaka  has  the  most  highly  raised 
platform  (thatti)  to  sit  on.  The  Mutliakka  has  his  seat 
a  little  lower.  Still  lower  are  the  .seats  for  the  Pali- 
thrakka  and  Valathrfikka.  A  white  cloth  over  a  blanket 
( Vellakarumpadam)  is  spread  for  all  of  them.  If  a  fine 
of  Rs.  2-8-0  is  inflicted,  the  Mel-Vaka  gets  Rs.  1-8-0  and 
Mutliakka,  one  rupee.  The  fine  cannot  be  in  whole  num¬ 
bers.  The  Mel-Vaka  is  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur 
when  he  heads  the  procession  annually  for  founding 
a  new  hamlet. 

On  the  Cardamom  Hills,  each  village  has  its  own 
headman.  Village  affairs  arc  regulated  by  a  cmmcil 
of  elders.  Their  supreme  lord  is  the  Mel-Vaka,  to 
whom  all  important  matters  are  referred  in  case  they 
cannot  be  settled  locally.  References  are  also  made  to 
the  Mupan,  a  dignitary  lower  in  rank.  If  his  decision 
is  not  satisfactory,  the  Mel-Vaka  is  appealed  to,  and 
his  decision  is  final.  The  office  of  Mel-Vaka  and  Mupan 
is  hereditary,  and  descends  to  the  nephew.  Under  the 
Mupan  comes  the  Talayari  who  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  a  group  of  two  or  throe  villages.  Then  follow 
the  Kularan  and  the  Sundarapandi,  who  are  equivalents 
of  village  chiefs.  The  office  is  hereditary  and  descends 
to  the  nephew. 
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When  a  man  commits  an  offence,  a  panchayat 
(orumura)  is  held  in  the  village  chavadi.  If  lie  is 
not  amenable  to  the  discipline,  of  the  village  chief,  the 
Talayari  is  invited.  The  Kularan  or  Sundarapandi 
spreads  a  mat  over  -which  is  laid  a  ‘Vellai  Karimbadam’ 
or  white  cloth  over  a  blanket  for  the  Talayari.  The 
Talayari  and  the  village  headman  take  their  seats,  while 
the  other  village  folk  sit  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
them.  The  accused  stands  with  folded  hands  before  the 
council  of  village  worthies.  After  reviewing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  offence,  the  Kularan  and  Snndarapandi 
ask  the  Talayari  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
He  orders  a  fine  which  does  not  exceed  ten  rupees.  The 
orders  of  the  panchayat  extend  over  breaches  of  marri¬ 
age  laws,  disputes  over  inheritance,  and  petty  thefts. 
An  aggrieved  Muthuvan  always  submits  his  case  to  the 
village  tribunal  for  decision.  A  person  on  conviction 
is  liable  to  the  following  scale  of  punishment: — 

1.  Theft  of  ragi  . .  up  to  Rs.  6 

2..  Defaming  the  village  chief  . .  up  to  Rs.  3 

3.  Adultery  . .  up  to  Rs.  10 

In  the  case  of  the  last  offence,  Mr.  Reade’s  remark 
that,  among  savages,  it  is  the  seducer  who  suffers,  not 
the  victim,  holds  good.  Formerly  caning  was  an  item 
of  punishment,  but  now  it  takes  the  form  of  a  fine,  or  of 
banishment  in  the  case  of  the  incorrigible.  An  aggrieved 
Muthuvan  seldom  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Funeral  Ceremonies 

When  a  man  dies  information  is  sent  round  to  all 
the  neighbouring  villages.  All  the  mourners  go  and 
take  part  in  digging  the  grave.  The  grave-yard  where 
their  ancestors  are  buried  is  about  a  mile  from  the  ham¬ 
let,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  may 
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do  harm  to  the  men  and  children  in  the  hamlet.  The 
grave  is  dug  waist  deep  in  the  case  of  men,  and  about 
breast  deep  in  the  case  of  women,  the  reason  being 
that  men  feel  brave  and  free  from  evil,  if  the  corpse  is 
laid  north  to  south,  and  that  women  consider  that  they 
will  be  free  from  danger,  if  the  corpse  be  placed  deeper 
in  the  ground.  In  the>  case  of  women,  the  dead  are 
buried  with  their  ornaments  except  those  made  of  silver, 
the  underlying  idea  being  that  the  family  will  become 
extinct  if  silver  is  buried  with  the  dead.  In  the  case 
of  men  also,  'Silver  ornaments  are  removed,  but  the 
chakmuk,  bill-hook,  fishing  rod,  and  tobacco  are  buried 
with  the  dead.  These  are,  according  to  Frazer,  the 
kindlier  modes  of  barring  the  dead  by  providing  for  the 
personal  comforts  of  the  poor  ghost  in  his  long  home. 

The  chief  mourner,  generally  the  nephew,  divests 
himself  of  all  personal  ornaments  and  turban  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  person,  and  can  put  them  on  only  on 
the  31st  day.  This  holds  good  in  the  case  of  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  deceased.  Even  those  Muthuvans  who 
attend  the  funeral  have  to  remove  their  turbans  on 
reaching  the  hut  of  the  deceased  and  can  put  them  on 
only  after  the  next  day’s  ceremony.  A  new  cloth,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  nephew  or  son  of  the  deceased,  is  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  the  corpse  is  carried  by  those  pre¬ 
sent  and  gently  lowered  into  the  grave  with  head  facing 
the  north.  Some  grains  are  then  strewn  over  the 
corpse.  The  following  prayer  is  then  made.  “You 
are  passing  away.  Guard  us  who  are  living.”  The 
grave  is  then  filled  with  earth,  and  a  small  stone  is 
placed  at  the  head  and  feet  to  mark  the  burial  spot.  A 
thatched  roof  is  erected  over  it  without  any  side-wall. 
All  the  mourners  then  take  a  bath  and  return  home. 
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The  next  morning,  the  chief  mourner  as  well  as  ' 
men  from  neighbouring  villages  assemble.  Half  a  padi 
of  rice  is  cooked  in  a  pot  by  an  unmarried  man  and  the 
cooked  rice  is  put  in  equal  quantities  on  three  plantain  | 
leaves  in  front  of  the  hut  of  the  deceased.  All  -the  men 
stand  round  the  offering,  and  after  the  chief  mourner 
offers  his  prayers  to  Hod,  all  the  rest  pray  to  the 
following  effect: — “May  God  protect  us  and  our  cattle  1 

from  danger.  Oh!  Ancestors,  shield  us  from  danger”.  I 

After  these  prayers  are  over,  the  offering  is  par¬ 
taken  of  by  all:  they  are  also  treated  to  a  feast.  In 
the  evening,  all  the  assembled  men  are  feasted  on  a 
grander  scale.  Pollution  lasts  for  thirty  days,  and  all 
Muthuvans  go  to  present  condolence  to  the  relations  of 
the  dead  during  this  period.  On  the  31st  day,  the  same 
ceremony  is  gone  through  as  on  the  second  day,  and 
followed  by  feasting.  Friends  and  relations  disperse  to 
their  houses  the  next  day.  Two  or  three  Muthuvans 
are  sumptuously  fed  by  the  chief  mourner  on  the  31st  \ 
day  in  honour  of  the  dead,  after  which  nothing  is  done 
to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

In  Dev.iar  Valley,  the  medicine-man  first  conceives 
that  the  grave  represents  the  body  of  Surya  (the  sun)  i 
and  passes  .a  whiff  of  air  through  the  hollow  of  his  I 
hand.  After  the  grave  is  filled  with  earth,  he  conceives 
it  to  be  the  skin  of  Surya  and  passes  another  whiff  of 
air  through  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  then  forms 
the  impression  that  the  stone'  planted  at  the  head  is 
the  head  of  the  sun  and  passes  another  puff  of  air 
through  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  then  conceives  that 
the  stone  planted  at  the  foot  is  the  big  toe  of  the  sun  and 
passes  another  puff  of  air.  The  idea  is  that  the  sun 
is  guarding  the  dead,  and  that  no  wild  animal  may  do 
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any  harm  to  the  dead,  if  these  ceremonies  are  properly 
performed.  If  not,  it  is  said  that  the  tiger  will  taste  the 
flesh  of  the  dead  and  kill  the  people  of  the  village. 
Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days  in  Deviar  and  Pooya- 
mkutty. 

The  practice  of  planting  stones  on  graves  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  movement  of  a  stone-using  people  through 
Indonesia  to  India,  and  is  marked  by  discontinuous 
distribution.  In  Watubela  a  stone  is  planted  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  grave.  The  Kabui  Nagas  inter  their 
dead,  and  plaint  a  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave . 

Religion 

The  Muthuvans  are  animists.  Animism  character¬ 
ises  tribes  very  low  in  the  social  scale  of  humanity.  The 
objects  of  worship  are  the  unknown  powers,  impersonal 
and  elemental  in  their  character,  abiding  in  some  mate¬ 
rial  objects  and  capable  of  detaching  themselves  from 
them.  The  Muthuvans  of  the  Cardamom  Hills  worship 
the  sylvan  deities,  Kottamalaswami  and  Vadagunatha- 
swami,  who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  up  their  abode 
on  the  crests  of  hills.  At  the  present  time  none  of 
the  gods  are  ever  seen  by  mortals.  The  hills  where  they 
are  supposed  to  reside  are  regarded  with  reverence,  and 
their  propitiation  consists  in  a  respectful  attitude  on 
passing  by  their  reputed  haunts. 

Influence,  of  Hinduism 

The  Muthuvans  show  signs  of  the  influence  of 
Hinduism  on  their  religion  and  have  adopted  some  of 
the  forms  and  rituals  of  Hindu  worship.  Among  supe¬ 
rior  divinities,  they  worship  God  Subramania  under  the 
name  of  Palaniandavar.  In  each  village  a  thatched  shed 
is  put  up  away  from  the  habitations.  Inside  this  is 
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placed  a  bamboo  thatti  on  which  are  set  a  cane  and  a 
bundle  of  peacock’s  feathers.  These  are  emblematic  of 
God  Subramania.  The  priest  is  an  elderly  man,  gene¬ 
rally  the  headman,  and  lie  need  not  lead  a  celibate  life. 
He  baths  in  the  morning,  goe-s  to  the  temple,  burns 
camphor  and  frankincense,  and  prays  for  the  protection 
of  the  villagers  and  cattle  from  wild  animals  and  from 
disease.  God  Subramania  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent 
deity,  who  confers  boons,  protects  the  helpless,  and 
avenges  the  wronged.  They  also  worship  the  Hindu 
Goddess  Meenakshi  Ammal  and  her  husbdnd  ‘Sokaru’ 
who  are  supposed  to  abide  in  the  Chokkanad  peak. 
Propitiation  here  also  consists  in  a  respectful  attitude 
when  passing  by  their  haunts.  They  also  worship 
malevolent  deities  like  Karuppuswami,  Mariamma  and 
Kali,  who  cause  drought,  disease,  and  death.  They  are 
propitiated  to  avert  disasters.  Lastly,  the  sun  is  rever¬ 
enced  by  the  Muthuvans.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  the  sun  may  at  one  time  have  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  their  religion.  The  Muthuvan  worships  the  sun 
every  morning  by  raising  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

Divination 

One  method  by  which  the  gods  of  the  Muthuvans  are 
believed  to  be  prevailed  on  to  intervene  in  human  affairs 
is  divination.  During  the  frenzy  into  which  diviners 
fall,  they  are  believed  to  be  inspired  by  gods,  and  to 
reveal  the  causes  of  divine  displeasure  and  the  ways  for 
averting  it.  Each  diviner  is  believed  to  be  inspired 
by  one  deity.  The  practice  of  divination  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  festive  occasions. 

Festivals 

The  Tai  Pongal  is  the  most  important  festival  of  the 
Muthuvans,  and  it  is  celebrated  on  the  eve  of  their  shift¬ 
ing  to  a  new  hamlet.  On  the  Cardamom  Hills  it  is 
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generally  celebrated  on  the  Tamil  New  Year  Day,  or  on  a 
day  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  Tai  (January  28), 
preferably  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday,  in  honour  to  Kada- 
vul,  Vlrachandrarayar,  Palaniandavar,  Kali,  and  Mari. 
They  do  not  employ  priests  of  other  castes  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  They  remain  celibate  for  three  days 
before  the  festival.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  all  the  village  folk  bath,  and,  wearing  a  new  cloth, 
muster  before  the  temple  in  front  of  which  a  shed  is 
erected  for  the  occasion.  A  padi  of  raw  rice  is  cooked 
in,  equal  quantities  in  five  separate  pots,  one  for  each 
deity.  In  the  absence  of  honey,  jaggery  is  added.  The 
pongal  cooked  in  three  pots  is  placed  on  plantain  leaves 
separately  on  the  bamboo  thatti  inside  the  temple  along 
with  cocoanuts,  plantains,  betel  leaves,  and  arecanuts. 
The  first  three  deities  are  propitiated.  The  pujari  or 
the  oldest  person  in  the  village  attends  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial.  Prayer  begins  at  noon;  camphor  and  frankin¬ 
cense  are  burnt,  and  prayers  are  chanted  to  the  following 
effect : — “May  all  cattle  and  children  live  well.”  The 
pujari  works,  himself  into  a  trance,  and,  if,  satisfied 
with  the  offerings,  utters  the  following: — “Long  live 
the  King  who  rules  over  us.  May  he  protect  us, 
with  nothing  wanting.  If  he  does  so,  we  shall  pro¬ 
pitiate  him  once  a  year.  ’  ’  If  the  pujari  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  offerings,  he  informs  them  accordingly,  and 
another  pongal  is  offered  as  soon  as  possible. 

Worship  of  Kali  and  Mdriamma 
After  the  propitiation  of  the  three  gods  described 
above  follows  that  of  Kali  and  Mariamma,  who  are 
supposed  to  rule  over  minor  divinities  and  demons.  The 
two  remaining  potfuls  of  pongal  are  placed  on  a  plan¬ 
tain  leaf  along  with  plantains,  cocoanuts,  betel  leaves. 
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and  arecanuts.  A  pot  of  turmeric  water  is  brought 
from  each  house  and  set  in  front  of  the  offerings.  The 
priest  may  be  different  and  may  even  at  times  be  a 
woman.  He  or  she  works  himself  or  herself  into  a  frenzy 
and  pours  all  the  turmeric  water  over  his  or  her  body. 
Fowls  are  sacrificed.  The  pujari  bites  the  neck  of  the 
fowl,  drinks  the  blood,  and  throws  the  carcase  on  the 
ground.  He  then  utters  the  following  prayers: — “Oh 
Earth,  Sky,  Moon,  and  Sun,  keep  guard  over  us,  as  our 
kings  do.  You  must  protect  us  without  anything 
lacking.”  If  the  priest  does  not  get  into  k  frenzy,  the 
fowls  are  sacrificed  and  the  blood  is  dropped  on  a  ball 
of  rice  which  symbolises  Karuppu,  a  malevolent  deity. 
The  same  prayers  are  repeated,  and  all  return  home  in 
the  evening.  The  offerings  are  distributed  to  all  the 
village  folk. 

In  Neriamangalam  the  Muthuvans  shift  to  a  new 
locality  on  the  last  Monday  in  Vrischigam  (November- 
December).  The  pongal  offerings  are  made  to  Ivadavul, 
Palaniandavar,  Kottamalaswami,  Kali,  Vadagunathar, 
Chokkanathar,  and  Karuppuswami.  The  offering  for 
Karuppuswami  is  placed  at  a  distance.  The  pujari  says, 
“Accept  this  offering.  We  will  make  you  one  annually.” 
The  offering  is  distributed  to  children.  The  Vakas  who 
are  present  sit  on  elevated  thatties.  After  the  propitia¬ 
tion  comes  dancing  in  which  men  and  women  take  part 
to  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom. 

Ancestor-worship 

On  returning  home,  a  pongal  is  offered  in  honour 
of  their  ancestors  (Muthakal).  About  two  padis  of 
rice  are  cooked  in  a  pot,  and  the  pongal  is  set  by  the 
side  of  cloths,  strings  of  beads,  rings  and  bangles.  The 
cloths  are  intended  to  propitiate  the  male  ancestors,  and 
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the  beads,  rings  and  bangles  the  female  ancestors. 
Prayers  are  offered  to  the  following  effect: — “Oh 
Earth,  Heaven,  Moon,  and  Sun,  as  you  protect  us, 
so  should  our  kings.  Oh  parents,  grandparents  and 
their  ancestors,  protect  us.  We  shall  propitiate  you 
similarly  next  year.”  This  finishes  the  day’s  festivity, 
and  the  village  folk  have  their  feast  last  in  the  evening. 

Vad  agmia  thaswami 

A  pongal  ceremony  is  begun  in  honour  of  this  deity 
during  Margaji  (December-January)  or  Tai  (January- 
February)  on  a  Friday.  All  the  Muthuvans  are  invited. 
It  is  generally  performed  during  fat  years,  when  they 
get  bumper  crops  which  can  stand  the  strain  of  heavy 
feasting  and  hence  it  is  not  an  annual  affair.  It  lasts 
for  eight  days.  The  ceremonial  portion  corresponds 
to  what  has  been  given  above. 

Worship  of  the  Sun 

The  Muthuvans  worship  the  sun  both  morning  and 
evening.  “Oh  God,  we  live  in  the  jungle.  We  are  ignorant 
of  everything.  Protect  us.  ’  ’  In  these  words,  they  pray 
sitting  with  folded  hands.  In  the  morning,  their  prayer 
is  in  the  open,  facing  the  east.  At  night,  they  pray 
before  going  to  bed.  The  moon  is  also  worshipped. 

One  of  the  functions  of  religion  is  to  restore  man’s 
confidence,  when  it  is  shaken  by  crises  like  hunger  and 
illness.  The  Tai  Pongal  is  an  effort  to  overcome  such  a 
crisis  by  propitiating  the  above  deities  so  that  they  may 
enable  them  to  lead  a  prosperous  life. 

Agricultural  C eremonies 

The  Muthuvans  read  the  hand  of  God  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  aspects  of  nature,  and  propitiate  Him  in  all  the 
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stages  of  their  agricultural  operations.  Wlieu  they 
start  jungle  clearing  in  Tai  (January— February)  on 
the  first  Monday,  an  offering  of  raw  rice  is  placed  on 
seven  leaves  on  an  elevated  thatti  in  honour  of  Palani- 
andavar.  The  pujari  prays “Oh  God,  may  no  mishap 
come  to  us.  If  we  get  ill  in  any  manner,  we  have  no 
one  but  you  to  protect  us.”  The  offering  is  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all.  The  pujari  first  begins  the  clearing. 
As  local  spirits  may  be  disturbed  in  doing  so,  be 
utters  some  incantations  to  keep  them  away. 

The  sowing  of  seed  is  done  in  Panguni  (March — 
April)  on  the  second  Monday.  A  measure  of  rice  is 
cooked  and  offered  on  seven  leaves  on  a  thatti.  The 
following  prayer  is  then  offered: — “Oh  God,  save  us 
from  elephants,  pigs  and  panthers.” 

Before  the  harvest,  a  handful  of  sheaves  of  corn 
is  taken.  The  pujari  makes  the  following  prayer: — 
“Oh  God,  I  shall  propitiate  you  with  offerings,  if  no 
harm  comes  to  our  crops.”  The  bundle  of  corn  is  tied 
to  the  roof,  the  corn  facing  the  east.  Harvesting  then 


On  the  last  Monday  in  Tai  (January — February), 
an  offering  is  made  to  the  Goddess  Mlnakshi  in  the 
morning.  The  pujari  collects  twenty  measures  of  paddy. 
The  rice  obtained  therefrom  is  powdered  and  put  in' 
twelve  leaf  tubes  which  are  placed  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  deity.  Honey  is  then  poured  into  the 
twelve  tubes.  All  the  gathering  then  stand  with  folded 
arms,  and  the  pujari  offers  the  following  prayer. 
“Oh  Mlnakshi,  hailing  from  Madura,  I  am  making 
this  offering  to  you.  Accept  it  and  go”.  The  offering 
is  then  distributed  to  all. 
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Ceremonies  connected  with  Rain  fall 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  pujari  to  see  that  the 
rain  falls  in  proper  quantity  in  due  time,  and  that  the 
earth  brings  forth  her  increase  in  due  season.  If  the 
rain  is  scarce,  a  small  quantity  of  raw  rice  is  placed  on 
a  leaf  in  the  area  of  cultivation  in  the  morning.  The 
pujari  bathes  and  makes  the  following  prayer: — “Oh 
God,  my  cultivation  is  being  ruined  for  want  of  rain. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  rained.”  It  is  said 
that  this  propitiation  ordinarily  bring-s  rain.  It  is 
observed  that  they  have  no  ceremonial  means  of  stop¬ 
ping  an  excess  of  rainfall. 

Folklore, 

Earthquake  is  believed  to  be  caused  when  the 
Goddess  removes  the  earth  from  one  shoulder  to  another 
owing  to  its  weight.  Thunder  is  said  to  be  caused  when 
the  Devas  roll  a  stone.  Lightning  is  said  to  be  caused 
when  the  Wind-God  and  V aruna  roll  a  stone.  The  solar 
eclipse  is  caused  when  the  serpent  coils  round  the  sun. 
The  rainbow  is  identified  with  the  bow  of  Arjuna.  The 
red  hue  is  identified  with  the  string  and  the  blue  with 
the  stave. 


Occupation  ; 

1.  Agriculture  a.  Nomadic 

The  Muthuvans  are  nomadic  agriculturists,  but 
their  environment  has  made  them  hunters  and  trappers 
too.  Barely  do  their  thoughts  go  beyond  an  annual 
bumper  crop.  Bagi  is  their  staple  food  on  the  Carda¬ 
mom  Hills,  and  rice  in  Neriamangalam  and  Anjanad. 
According  to  them,  land  brought  under  cultivation 
loses  its  fertility  after  two  years.  The  whole  village 
cultivates  the  land  in  one  block.  On  the  Cardamom 
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Hills,  after  tHe  pongal  festival  in  Tai  (January— Feb¬ 
ruary),  they  migrate  to  a  new  settlement.  The  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  garner  their  crops  in  a  tree-house 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  for  the  new  village.  They 
then  go,  bag  and  baggage,  and  build  huts  in  a  convenient 
locality,  till  the  completion  of  which  they  take  shelter 
in  a  rock-cave.  They  then  shift  to  their  respective 
dwellings.  In  the  evening,  an  offering  is  made  to  the 
spirits  of  ancestors  by  each  man  in  his  own  hut. 
“Oh  Ancestor-spirits,  accept  this  rice  offering  and  go. 
Let  not  elephants,  panthers,  and  bears  come  near  us.” 
The  headman  then  'goes  round  the  area  and  allots  land 
to  each  man  for  cultivation.  The  choice  of  the  site  is 
governed  not  only,  by  the  factors  of  the  locality,  but 
also  by  the  prophetic  .savings  of  the  priest  during  the 
pongal  festival.  They  bow  to  his  oracular  utterances, 
which  are  to  them  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Per¬ 
sians,  and  they  abandon  any  locality  of  which  he  dis¬ 
approves.  They  collectively  clear  the  land  with  their 
bill-hooks  for  the  headman,  and  then  for  themselves. 
Widows  are  assisted  by  the  village  folk  in  erecting 
the  huts  and  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 

The  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
jungle-clearing,  all  the  men  remain  secluded  in  a  shed 
after  bathing.  The  next  day,  the  pujari  cuts  three 
reeds.  If  the  water  inside  the  reeds  is  clear,  they  clear 
the  jungle.  If  otherwise,  they  abandon  the  area.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  they  meet  with  a  rat-snake  or  a  rat  on  the  way, 
they  consider  it  an  evil  omen,  and  do  not  clear  the  area. 
It  is  also  inauspicious  to  see  a  man  coming  with  flowing 
hair  and  wet  clothing. 

The  jungle  is  cut  with  a  bill-hook  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  and  the  debris  is  allowed  to  dry  till 
March,  when  the  area  is  burnt.  The  seed  bed  having 
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been  prepared  with  mammattv,  the  women  sow  Aluttu- 
keppai  ,  a  variety  ot  ragi  wliieli  is  harvested  earlier, 
and  seeds  of  pumpkin  witli  the  onset  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  June.  They  then  sow  ordinary  ragi  broad- 
east.  When  rainfall  is  sufficient,  hill-paddv  is  also 
grown.  In  the  damp  climate  of  the  High  Ranges,  weeds 
grow  rapidly  and  women  attend  to  the  weeding  and 
tending  of  crops  with  the  sickle.  While  the  crop  is 
ripening,  the  men  are  busy  protecting  it  from  the 
ravages  of  wild  animals  for  which  small  look-outs  are 
built  on  trees,  well  out  of  the  reach  of  elephants. 

The  crop  is  harvested  with  a  small  sickle  by  women 
during  September.  If  there  is  no  rain,  they  perform 
another  ‘Kumbidal.’  The  invocations  arc  supposed  to 
please  the  Rain  God  who  blesses  them  with  enough  rain. 
The  ordinary  ragi  is  harvested  in  November.  Small 
temporary  granaries  arc  erected  for  the  crop.  After 
the  harvest  is  a  period  of  plenty,  when  they  despise 
work.  They  go  from  village  to  village,  spend  their 
time  in  feasting  and  merriment,  and  exhaust  their  stock 
in  three  or  four  months,  thereby  landing  themselves 
in  destitution.  Mosl  of  them  go  for  coolv  labour  to 
neighbouring  cardamom  estates  and  earn  a  daily  wage 
of  six  or  eight  annas  each. 

b.  Terraced  Cultivation 

The  Muthuvans  of  Anjanad  have  terraced  culti¬ 
vation.  Ward  and  Conner  speak  of  ‘numberless  little 
glades,  some  adapted  to  rice  cultivation,  scattered  along 
the  hilly  table  that  overlooks  the  valley,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  never  tempted  to  settle  within  this  little  space. 
According  to  Semple,  a  mountain  environment  often 
occasions  a  forced  development  in  the  form  of  agricul¬ 
ture  among  people  who  otherwise  still  linger  on  the 
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outskirts  of  civilization.  This  is  true,  of  the  Muthuvans 
of  the  Anjanad  Valley.  Here  the  rainfall  is  low  and  the 
soil  clayey,’  so  that  the  soil  wash  is  not  appreciable. 
Hill  slopes  are  cut  down  and  made  into  terraces  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  broad.  The  terraces  are  so  arranged 
that  the  water  flows  from  one  to  the  other.  The  terraced 
fields  are  owned  by  individuals.  They  divert  the  waters 
of  the  Manalar  and  irrigate  their  fields.  In  India, 
terraced  cultivation  is  found  in  the  Himalayan  uplands, 
Kashmir,  Bhutan,  and  Assam;  and  outside  India,  in 
Tibet,  China,  Japan  and  Peru. 

The  prudent  among  the  Muthuvans  are  copying  the 
ways  of  the  cardamom  ryots  on  the  Cardamom  Hills, 
and  have  resorted  to  cardamom  cultivation  in  small 
blocks  of  one  to  ten  acres.  This  has  enabled  a  few 
of  them  to  tide  over  their  wants  and  difficulties. 

2.  Snaring 

The  question  of  food  brings  to  the  fore  their 
adeptness  at  trapping  and  hunting.  They  catch  rats, 
squirrels,  porcupines,  mouse-deer  and  other  animals. 
The  snares  are  of  three  kinds.  The  commonest  one 
is  the  triangular  snare  which  is  used  by  other  hill  tribes 
in  Travancore.  It  is  set  in  fences-  and  is  most  effective. 
It  consists  of  a  triangle  of  bamboo  the  base  of  which 
is  extended  to  form  a  bow.  The  side  nearest  the  bow 
is  double.  Through  this  is  passed  a  noose  which  is  set 
in  such  a  way  that  any  animal  or  bird  trying  to  get 
through  the  triangle  releases  the  bow  and  is  caught  by 
the  noose  against  the  double  side.  Another  is  a  bent 
sapling  from  which  a  loop  of  fibre  hangs  on  what 
appears  to  be  the  ground,  but  which  is  really  a  little 
platform  on  which  small  game  tread  and  find  them¬ 
selves  caught  by  both  their  legs  and  hanging  in  mid  air. 
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They  are  clever  at  catching  ibex  which  are  driven  to¬ 
wards  a  fence  with  nooses,  set  at  proper  points,  which 
cause  the  beasts  to  break  their  necks. 

Hunting 

Being  a  good  shot,  the  Mutliuvan  formerly  killed 
sambur,  ibex,  monkeys,  jungle  squirrel  and  others  at 
ease,  and  ate  the  spoils  of  the  game.  Being  deprived  of 
guns,  tliev  are  now  prevented  from  recklessly  destroying 
game  as  they  did  in  the  past.  Bison  flesh  is  taboo  to 
them,  because  one  who  ate  it  died.  Similarly,  bear  is 
taboo  to  them',  as  they  do  not  like  its  flavour  and  odour. 
It  is  a  common  primitive  belief  that  to  cat  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  animal  gives  one  the  qualities  ot  that  animal. 
They  go  hunting  from  Dhanu  (December)  to  Meenam 
(March),  when  they  are  free  from  agricultural  work 
and  when  they  have  not  much  to  eat.  At  least 
two  go  together,  but  the  number  may  go  up  to  ten. 
They  remain  celibate  the  previous  day. 

When  a  Mutliuvan  kills  an  animal,  he  takes  the 
spoils  of  the  game  to  the  village.  The  carcase  is  sus¬ 
pended  over  fire  for  the  removal  of  the  hair.  It  is  then 
washed  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  the  case  of  a  blaekmonkey, 
the  liver,  hands,  and  feet  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
are  then  pierced  on  five  thin  stakes.  These  are  then 
roasted  by  being  suspended  over  fire  and  are  placed 
on  a  leaf.  The  following  prayer  is  then  made  to 
the  deity  who  presides  over  the  hunt: — “Just  as 
my  parents,  grandparents,  and  their  ancestors  went 
in  quest  of  food  and  lived  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chase,  may  I  be  blessed  with  the  same  luck.  If  I  am 
lucky,  I  shall  offer  you  a  share  of  the  spoils  before 
they  are  tasted  by  any  one  else.”  The  slices  are  then 
equitably  distributed  among  those  present  and  the 
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remaining  portion  of  the  carcase  is  divided  equally 
among  the  village  folk.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
an  analagous  custom  is  prevalent  among  the1  Lhota 
Nagas  of  Assam. 

4.  Fishing 

The  Muthuvans  are  adept  at  catching  fish  in 
well  made  cruives  which  are  set  where  there  is  running 
water.  Fishing  with  rod  and  line  is  also  practised. 
They  also  catch  fish  by  poisoning  the  water.  The  water 
strained  from  the  powder  of  Curcuma  augustifolia 
(kuva)  is  used.  It  stupefies  the  fish,  winch  are  then 
caught. 

S.  Collection  of  Minor  Forest  Produce 

The  Muthuvans  are  denizens  of  the  hills,  and  their 
services  are  indispensable  for  the  collection  of  minor 
forest  produce  winch  form  the  property  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Forest  Department  employs  them  for  this 
purpose  on  a  daily  wage  of  six  annas,  which  they 
receive  in  cash  or  rice  and  other  provisions  from  con¬ 
tractors  to  whom  the  right  of  collection  is  leased.  The 
collection  is  made  .in  summer  and  the  daily  wages  hardly 
suffice  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  produce  collected  by  them-.' — 

1.  Inchi  (Amonium  zingiber) 

2.  Manchal  (Curcuma  longa) 

3.  Kunkilium  (resin  of  Canarium  striotum) 

4.  Cheeyaka  (pod  of  Acacia  concinna) 

5.  Mattipal  (juice  of  Ailanthus  malabaricum) 

6.  Honey  and  wax 

7.  Wild  cardamoms. 

The  Muthuvans  are  not  so  adept  as  the  Mannans 
at  tree-climbing  and  collecting  honey. 
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huhislrics 

Livin';-  ns  the  iMutlinvans  ilo  in  the  high  forest 
where  eane  a  ml  reed  alionnd,  they  have  attained  n 
certain  -measure  of  proficiency  in  making  fine  articles 
out  of  them.  They  make  mats,  iiaskets,  and  sieves 
out  of  reeds  (Odilandra  travanoorica)  and  sell  them 
to  the  people  of  the  plains.  Those  are  made  by  women. 
Men  make  rattan  boxes.  The  cane  is  well  seasoned 
before  it  is  used. 


,  7.  Lii'i’sloik 

The  wealth  of  the  average.  Muthuvan  is  locked  up 
in  his  cattle  which  consist  more  of  buffaloes  than  of 
cows.  Their  life  on  the  hills  seems  to  have  made  them 
into  finer  animals,  and  they  are  in  a  way  semi-wild. 
The  cattle  are  only  milked  in  the  morning.  The  milk 
is  boiled  and  drunk.  Being  by  nature  very  hospitable, 
they  offer  a  cup  of  milk  to  all  visitors  as  do  the  Somalis 
of  Africa.  After  milking  the  cattle,  they  drive  them 
to  the  village  grazing  ground;  a  Muthuvan  takes  them 
back  in  the  evening  and  leaves  them  in  the  pen  dose 
to  their  habitations. 


Weapons 

The  Muthuvans  on  the  West  Coast  use  bows  made 
of  bamboo,  and  arrows  made  of  reed.  The  string  is 
made  of  the  fibre  of  Idcus.  Children  are  taught  the 
use  of  the  bow  at  the  age  of  ten.  By  the  time  they 
attain  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  have  become  experts. 
But  the-  old  enthusiasm  for  the  how  is  passing  away. 
They  do  not  use  the  pellet-bow.  They  also  use  the 
muzzle-loading  gun  which  they  get  from  Pollachi.  Boys 
are  allowed  to  handle  it  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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Blow-tube 

Tlie  Muthuvans  kill  small  birds  by  a  blow-tube 
made  of  reed,  whicli  they  call  thumbithara  or  manam- 
buki.  The  hollow  reed  is  fifty  inches  long  with  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  dart  is  five  inches 
long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  is  winged.  The  dart  is 
propelled  by  the  breath,  and  covers  a  distance  of  50  to 
75  feet.  Small  birds  which  do  damage  to  their  crops 
are  killed  by  them.  The  blow-tube  may  have  been 
invented  wherever  long  large  reeds  grow.  nIt  is  found 
among  the  Malays,  and  Canixana  Indians  of  South 
America. 


Diet 

Eagi  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Muthuvans  on  the 
Cardamom  Hills,  but  a  dish  composed  of  vegetables 
boiled  with  salt  and  chillies  is  always  taken  along  with 
it.  Eice  is  an  article  of  luxury  to  them.  But  in  Neria- 
mangalam  rice  is  their  staple  food.  They  eat  all  kinds 
of  lizards,  rats,  ibex,  sambur,  fowl,  and  fish.  The  flesh 
of  the  black  monkey  (Semnopithecus  johni)  is  much 
esteemed.  Women  do  not  eat  jungle  sheep.  In  times 
of  want  they  fall  back  on  kuva  (Curcuma  augustifolia.). 
Both,  husband  and  wife  collect  it  from  the  jungle  with 
a  digging  spud.  The  rhizomes  are  rubbed  on  hard  rock 
and  the  scrapings  are  put  in  a  hollow  in  a  rock  and 
water  is  poured  over  them.  After  half  an  hour,  the 
sediment  settles  down.  The  water  is  strained  away 
to  remove  its  bitterness  and  fresh  water  is  added.  This 
process  is  repeated  thrice.  The  flour  is  mixed  with 
water  and  boiled.  The  resulting  jelly  is  taken  as  food. 
The  flour  obtained  from  one  day’s  collection  lasts  for 
two  days. 
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Tlie  Mul huvans  on  tin-  west  coast  an-  fond  of 
alehohol.  They  extract  a  juice  from  a  wild  palm 
((ar\ota  mens)  which  grows  on  lower  elevations. 
After  allowing  the  juice  to  ferment,  they  drink  it  freely. 
The  beverage  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘tippilikal.  ’  The 
Muthuvans  on  the  Cardamom  Hills  are  not  addicted 
to  this  beverage  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  palm. 
Those  on  the  west  coast  are  addicted  to  opium  also. 

Utensil s 

Food  is ’cooked  by  women  in  earthenware  vessels 
purchased  from  the  adjoining  British  Indian  villages  on 
the  plains.  Provisions  are  stored  in  bamboo  tubes  which 
are  also  used  for  carrying  water.  Leaves  are  used  as 
plates.  Some  of  the  well-to-do  Muthuvans  use  copper 
and  brass  vessels. 


Dress 

Men  wear  a  loin-cloth,  six  to  eight  cubits  in  length. 
It  i."  hitched  up  short  to  facilitate  freedom  of  movement. 
They  also  wear  a  turban  five  to  six  cubits  long.  A 
blanket  is  invariably  tied  on  the  back.  Ordinarily  it 
serves  as  a  hold-all  to  carry  all  their  indispensable 
belongings,  but,  being  rain-proof,  it  also  serves  as  a 
rain  coal,  when  necessary.  They  have  now  taken  to 
the  use  of  coats  and  shirts. 

Women  wear  a  cloth  1G  to  18  cubits  long.  After 
being  brought  round  the  waist  and  tucked  in,  it  is 
taken  oyer  the  body  and  two  corners  are  knotted  on 
tlie  right  shoulder.  A  woman  carries  her  baby  on  her 
back,  and  a  portion  of  the  outer  end  is  so  tied  as  to 
give  a  safe  berth  to  the  baby. 

Ornaments 

Men  wear  ear-rings  which  may  be  rarely  made 
of  gold  with  bits  of  glass  set  on  them.  They  put 
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silver  and  brass  rings  on  the  fourth  digit  of  the  hand, 
and  sometimes  a  bangle  on  each  arm.  Women  go  in 
for  beads.  Strings  of  them  adorn  their  necks,  white 
and  blue  being  the  favourite  colours.  Rings  for  the 
ears  and  fingers  are  the  same  as  those  of  men.  They  put 
four  brass  or  glass  bangles  on  each  wrist,  while  a  round 
armlet  or  two  is  worn  above  their  elbow.  Mettis 
(brass  rings)  are  worn  on  the  second  too  of  the  right 
foot.  The  patterns  of  jewellery  are  similar  to  those 
seen  on  the  women  of  the  plains.  The  articles  are 
carried  to  them  by  pedlars  from  the  plains.  Unmarried 
women  wear  less  jewellery  than  the  married  ones,  and 
widows  wear  none. 


Daily  Life 

The  members  of  a  family  get  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  wife  being  the  first,  to  make  the  fire,  set  the  pot 
to  boil,  and  open  the  door.  Besides,  she  cowdungs  the 
floor  and  cleanses  the  family  utensils.  The  morning 
meal  is  at  nine.  The  father  and  children  take  food  from 
the  same  leaf.  When  a  boy  comes  of  age,  he  eats 
separately.  The  father  and  other  elderly  male  mem¬ 
bers  go  out  either  to  attend  to  their  other  work  in 
the  field  or  to  the  neighbouring  estates  to  eke  out  their 
livelihood,  and  return  in  the  evening.  The  women 
follow  with  babies  on  their  back,  catch  fish  or  crabs,  dig 
up  roots  with  the  spud,  and  return  in  the  evening.  All 
domestic  work  is  done  by  women.  They  are  the  purveyors 
of  fuel.  They  grind  ragi,  cook  food,  and  serve  it.  They 
take  food  after  the  men  are  served.  They  talk  sitting 
together.  The  paternal  personality  dominates  in  all 
domestic  matters.  They  have  their  supper  at  seven,  after 
which  they  go  to  bed.  Children  up  to  ten  years  of  age 
sleep  with  the  parents.  Boys  over  that  age  sleep  in  a 
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bachelor-hall.  There  is  a  separate  dormitory  for  girls 
in  the  charge  of  an  elderly  woman.  The  existence  of 
such  dormitories  has  a  salutary  effect  on  their  morals. 
The  ordinary  routine  of  the  day  may  be  broken  by  visits 
of  people  from  other  villages  or  by  an  occasional  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  cliavadi  to  adjudicate  village  disputes. 

II  ospitaUiy 

Men  from  other  hamlets  exchange  visits  after 
harvest  when  they  have  plenty  to  eat.  They  do  not 
prolong  tlieif  visits  for  more  than  two  days,  lest  their 
work  should  suffer.  They  go  out  at  other  times  also 
and  remain  with  the  members  of  their  clan  generally. 
Hospitality  is  not  denied  to  the  members  of  other  clans. 
Visitors  are  well  received  and  sleep  in  the  cliavadi. 

The  Muthuvans  are  very  correct  in  their  behaviour 
to  others.  A  nephew  goes  on  bended  knees  before  his 
uncle  when  they  meet.  He  catches  the  right  foot  of  his 
uncle  with  his  right-hand.  The  uncle  blesses  him  with 
his  hand  over  his  head,  saving,  “You  must  he  as  patient 
as  tiie  Earth  and  Sky.  May  you  be  crowned  with  success 
in  your  clearing  of  land  and  sowing  of  seed.” 

Language 

The  habitat  of  the  Muthuvans  is  at  the  junction 
of  two  distinct  linguistic  areas  represented  by  Tamil 
in  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Coimbatore  on  the  east, 
and  Malayalam  in  Travancore  on  the  west.  They  there¬ 
fore  speak  a  blend  of  both  languages,  Tamil  pre¬ 
ponderating  over  Malayalam  on  the  east  and  vice  versa 
on  the  west.  A  few  can  now  read  and  write  Tamil. 
The  following  are  samples  of  their  language: — 

] .  Korangathi  . .  Cooked  rice 

2.  Vei  karai  ..  Come  on,  youngsters. 
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Owing  to  their  inaccessibility,  only  faint  streaks 
of  the  light  of  knowledge  are  available  to  them.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  only  effective  lever  to  raise  them  from 
their  ignorance. 


Fertility 

The  fertility  of  the  Muthuvans  varies  with  the 
locality.  A  comparative  statement  is  given  below: — 


Locality. 

Number  of 
families. 

Average 
size  of 
family- 

Average 
birtM  rate. 

Average 

survival 

1.  Neriamangalam  and 

Pooyamlmtty  . 

25 

I  4-5 

2-5 

2.  Deviar  and  Pallivasal  . 

25 

5‘3 

3*6 

3-3 

On  lower  elevations  at  Pooyamlmtty  in  Neriamangalam 
Range,  the  average  size  of  the  family  is  4-5.  The 
average  birth  rate  is  4  T  and  average  survival  rate  2  -5. 
Infant  mortality  is  very  high,  being  40  in  25  families. 
There  are  31  boys  and  32  girls.  On  higher  elevations, 
at  Deviar  and  Pallivasal,  where  the  climate  is  healthier, 
the  average  size  of  the  family  is  5 '3.  The  average 
birth  rate  is  3  -6,  and  average  survival  rate  3  -3.  One 
noticeable  fact  is  that  infant  mortality  is  low,  being  9 
for  25  families.  There  were  50  boys  and  33  girls. 
There  are  more  males  than  females  in  the  High  Ranges, 
and  fecundity  is  greater  on  higher  elevations  under 
healthy  environment. 


Disease 

The  improvement  of  communications  has  brought 
the  Muthuvan  into  contact  with  the  dregs  of  low-country 
men  with  the  result  that  their  morals  have  been  affected. 


instance*  ol'  leprosy  and  yaws  are  found  arilottg.Ttfie 
Muthuvans  of  Neriamangalatu.  Small-pox  is  another 
dreaded  disease  which  carries  away  a  large  niynber- ■ 
'Vlien  the  disease  appears  among  them,  they  desert 
the  hamlet,  bag  and  baggage,  leaving  the  patients  to 
take  care-  of  themselves. 

Appearance  and  Physical  Features 

Thi'  average  Mutliuvan  enjoys  a  better  physique 
than  most  of  the  other  hill-tribes.  When  he  is  within 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  jungle  in  Deviar,  his  average  stature 
is  154-0  ems.  but  when  he  gets  beyond  this  area  in 
low  country  or  high  altitudes,  his  average  stature  rises 
to  157 -.1  ems.  (61-5").  His  average  chest  is  77-1  cms. 
and  the  average  chest  in  relation  to  stature  100  is  49-5. 
lie  is  dark  brown  in  complexion  and  his  hair  is  black 
and  wavy.  He  has  a  long  head,  the  average  cephalic 
index  being  7- -5.  llis  forehead  is  receding  and  the 
brow  ridges  are  prominent.  Ilis  nose  is  short  and 
platyrhine,  the  average  nasal  index  being  SS-71.  The 
axerage  facial  index  is  S4  •!).  His  average  span  of  arms 
is  161-0  cms.  and  the  average  relative  to  stature  100  is 
10:i-4.  He  allows  his  hair  to  grow  all  over  the  head, 
and  ties  it  behind  as  a  tuft. 

Conclusion 

Sturdy  in  limbs  and  erect  in  bearing,  the  Muthuvan 
can  endure  great  fatigue  and  carry  heavy  loads  on  the 
back  with  case.  His  economic  condition  is  rosier  than 
that  of  other  tribes.  The  advent  of  European  planters 
and  cardamom  ryots  has  excited  his  imagination,  and 
he  has  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the  advantages  of  stable 
cultivation.  He  has  made  a  beginning  by  opening  up 
some  cardamom  gardens  which  enable  him  to  tide  over 
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his  wants  in  summer.  Nomadic  agriculture  is  still  his 
mainstay.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  With  increased  facilities  for  education,  the 
opening  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  requires  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  as  it  would  save  them  from  the 
clutches  of  usurers.  These  changes  may  tend  to  their 
material  and  moral  progress. 


Introduction  —  Population  —  Tribal  Origin  and 
Traditions  of  the  Tribe — Parly  History — The  Nayadi 
Environment — Nayadi  Hamlet — Domestic  Goods — 
Internal  structure  of  the  Tribe. — Marriage  Customs 
and  Ceremonies  —  'Widow  Marriage  —  Adultery  — 
Divorce — Puberty  Customs — Pregnancy  and  Child¬ 
birth  — ,  Inheritance  —  Family  —  Kinship  — 
Funeral  Ceremonies — Religion — Magic — Occupation 
— Dress — Kcondmic  Life — Fertility — Appearance  and 
Physical  Features — Social  Condition — Reclamation 

OF  THE  NaYADIS - RECLAMATION  OF  THE  NaYADIS  IN 

Modern  Times — Fstarlisiimicnt  of  Nayadi  Colony  in 
Travanootie. 


1  hI  rml url  inn 

The  Nayfidis  are  found  in  the  Kaninagapalli  and 
Kunnatlmnad  talucjs  of  Travancore  and  in  the  rural 
and  jungly  tracts  of  Cochin  Stale  and  Malabar.  Dr. 
Ayyappan  states  that  Dr.  Kunjan  Pillai  suggested  to 
him  that  Nayfidis  of  Travancore  might  have  wandered 
into  the  State  from  the  adjoining  Cochin  territory.* 
But.  Dr.  Ayyappan  states  that  there  arc  only  Ullatans 
and  not  Nayfidis  in  the  adjoining  southern  part  of 
Cochin,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  the  latter  having  come 
from  Cochin  to  Travancore,  and  thinks  that  they  may 
be  really  Ullatans.  Kaninagapalli  taluq  is  about 
(JO  miles  to  the  south  of  Cochin  State,  and  contains 
no  Ullatans;  these  are  found  in  the  taluqs  to  the 

*  A.vy»pi»n -Social  ami  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Nayadis  of 
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north  and  east  of  it.  The  Nayadis  have  neither  interdin¬ 
ing'  nor  intermarriage  with  the  Ullatans,  and  say  that 
their  ancestors  cairw?’  frqni The  hills  towards  the  west; 
that  the  hilldribeh'and were  offspring  of  the 
same  mother,  a'mt'.tha^  branch  wandered  towards 
the  coastal  regiohland:j$Bl$bd  down  in  Karunagapalli. 
As  proof  of  this,  ,tbe';  SiSyfelis/ state  that,  as  they  did 
in  the  past,  they'^c'oJlejjJ;''  ronfjk.even  to  this  day,  that 
it  forms  one  of '■  theja" -means*  of  subsistance,  and  tliat 
they  do  not  like  to’ .^calfeil  by  any  other  name.  In 
North  Travancore  the  Parayas  and  the  JPulayas  call 
them  Ullata,  but  only  high  caste  men  can  call  them 
Nayadi  or  Nati.  A  Nayadi  would  take  offence  if  lie 
were  called  Nati  or  Nayadi  by.  a  Paraya  or  Pulaya. 

Population 

The  Nayadis  of  Travancore  were  returned  at  the 
last  census  as  144.  Including  those  in  Malabar  and 
Cochin  State,  they  numbered  709.  The  subjoined  table 
will  show  their  distribution. 


dales  exceeded  -females ;  but  in  1931  females  outnum¬ 
bered  males.  While  the  sexes  were  balanced  in 
Cochin  State  in  1931,  the  figures  for  Malabar  indicate 


that  females  were  less  (linn  males.  The  Nayadis  of 
Travaneore  are  recorded  as  Hindu  and  wore  found  dis¬ 
tributed  in  ttl.'ll  as  follows: — 


nma^apalli) 

N'-rth-ru  Diuhi.-n 
(Kmma'hmiarl) 


Karunagapalli  is  a  coastal  taluq ;  the  Nayadis  number 
(lie  largest  there,  ami  females  exceed  males. 

Tribal  Origin  and  'Traditions  of  the  Tribv 

The  word  ‘Nayiidi’  means  hunter  and  may  mean 
that  the  Nayadis  were  skilful  hunters.  The  author 
of  the  Jathinirnayam  says  that  the  Parayas,  the 
Pulayas,  the  Nayadis,  and  the  Ullfitans  formed  the 
Clumdalas  of  the  plains,  Keralolpathi  classifies  them 
as  one  of  the  sixteen  hill-tribes  of  Malabar.  They  are 
called  Nattuniehanmar.  The  author  of  Keralolpatlii 
confers  on  them  a  rank  just  above  the  Ullfitans.  In 
Karunagapalli  where  there  are  no  Ullfitans,  the  Nayadis 
claim  superiority  over  the  Pulavas  and  Parayas,  -who 
had  to  stand  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  them. 
Further  they  neither  interdine  nor  intermarry  with 
them.  In  North  Travaneore  the  Nayadis  recognized 
the  superiority  of  the  Parayas  and  the  Pulayas,  and 
stood  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  them.  In  the 
Hindu  hierarchy  of  castes  in  Malabar,  they  are  placed 
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Oil  the  lowest  rung.  “They  present  a  scene  not  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  India,  wild  amidst  civilized 
inhabitants,  starving  amongst  cultivation,  nearly  naked, 
they  wander  about  in  search  of  a  few  roots,  but  depend 
more  on  charity,  which  the  traveller  is  surprised  at  their 
clamourous  impetuosity  in  soliciting,  ascending  the  little 
slopes  that  overlook  the  village  or  road.  Whatever 
charity  they  receive  is  placed  on  the  ground  where  they 
stand,  but  on  observing  that  their  petitions  are  heard, 
they  return  from  the  spot,  so  that  they  may  not  defile  by 
their  presence  those  coming  to  their  relief.’’*  The  Naya- 
dis  of  Karunagapalli  do  not  eke  out  their  livelihood  by 
soliciting  alms  like  those  of  North  Travancore.  They 
are  more  self-reliant,  •  and  depend  on  their  own  efforts 
for  tlieir  livelihood. 

Early  History  of  the  Ndyadis 
The  earliest  reference  to  the  Nayadis  is  in  the 
Keralolpathi  wherein  they  are  mentioned  as  the  last  of 
the  Chandalas.  Visscher  says,  “The  Vedden  and  the 
Niaddy  are  also  bushmen  who  hunt  wild  beasts  and 
subsist  upon  their  flesh  as  well  as  upon  herbs 
and  roots;  so  that  there  are  many  among  these  castes 
who  never  tasted  rice.”f  Buchanan  recorded  in  1803, 
“They  are  reckoned  so  very  impure  that  even  a  slave 
will  not  touch  them.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  perform 
any  kind  of  labour.  The  only  means  that  they  employ  to 
procure  a  subsistence  is  by  watching  the  crop  to  drive 
away  wild  hogs  and  birds.  They  have  scarcely  any 
clothing  and  everything  about  them  discloses  want  and 
misery.”!  It  is  also  said  that  “the  Naddi  are  a  caste  of 
hunters  and  have  no  occupation,  and  they  go  about  with 

*  Ward  and  Cornier— Memoirs  of  Travancore  Survey-  p.  133. 

t  Visscher — Letters  from  Malabar— p.  129. 

I  Buchanan— Mysore,  Coorg  and  Malabar— Vol.  II,  p.  413. 
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their  hows  and  arrows,  and  are  obliged  to  accompany 
the  Naira,  Gentes,  and  Christian  hunters.”'  The  Naya- 
dis  of  Karunagapalli  do  not  now  exhibit  any  signs' of 
having  been  hunters.  They  have  now  no  weapons  with 
which  they  could  liunt  ami  destroy  wild  animals.  The 
only  link  with  their  pas)  jungle  life  is  the  collection  of 
honey.  In  North  Travancore  they  accoinpanv  hunters 
to  rouse  game.  In  Karunagapalli  taluq  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  over  suffered  from  the  disabilities  of  the 
slaxc-  eastes,  the  Parayas  and  the  Puhiyas.  Unapproach- 
afiility  does  not  appear  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
'■ontaet  with  high-caste  Hindus.  They  have  been  and 
are  leading  an  independent  existence  by  the  collection 
ot  honey  and  fuel  or  by  their  labour.  Though  they 
lead  a  life  of  want  and  misery,  and  do  not  accustom 
themselves  to  a  life  of  regularity  and  industry,  they 
do  not  practise  abjert  beggary,  as  do  the  Nay'adis  of 
North  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Malabar. 

Nay  ad  i  Enviro  n  »i  cut 

The  Nayadi  habitat  in  Karunagapalli  is  not  signi¬ 
ficant  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  dolmens,  as 
is  Malabar,  but  is  an  area  containing  many  isolated 
serpent  groves,  where  images  of  Nagariija  and  Nftga 
Yakshi  are  found.  The  Nayadis  claim  to  have  come 
from  the  highlands  of  Travancore  towards  the  west 
owing  to  stress  of  population,  and  they  now  live  in 
isolated  groups  near  areas  adjoining  the  sea-coast  in 
Karunagapalli  in  the  midst  of  the  Navars,  the  Izhuvas 
and  the  Muhammadans.  The  only  vacant  spots  un¬ 
touched  by  man  are  the  serpent  groves  containing 
serpent  shrines.  The  serpent  shrines  are  objects  of 
veneration  to  all  the  Hindus,  including  the  Parayas  and 

*  Kerala  Society  Papers — VM.  II.  p.  133. 
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the  Pulayas.  Every  Hindu  would  shudder  at  approach¬ 
ing  a  serpent  grove  in  a  state  of  pollution.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  desecration  to  do  so  or  to  destroy  any 
vegetation  in  a  serpent  grove*.  But  the'  Nayadi  is  not 
disturbed  by  such  qualms  of  conscience.  lie  is  driven 
by'  desperation  to  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  serpent 
groves  and  destroying  all  vegetation,  and  the  deities 
installed  therein.  He  is  therefore  found  occupying  small 
patches  of  land  which  were  once  serpent  groves  in  the 
midst  of  a  predominantly  Hindu  population.  Beggary 
in  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore  is  imposed  on  the 
community  by  the'  deprivation  of  all  sources  of  food 
supply;  but  in  Karunagapalli  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  disabilities  of  unapproachability  unlike  the  Parayas 
and  the*  Pulayas,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
one  of  the  slave*  castes.  They  are  more  resourceful 
than  the  latter.  During  rainy  weather,  which  makes 
outdoor  activities  difficult,  the*  Nayadis  are  in  difficulty 
for  their  livelihood.  Outside  Travancore,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  custodians  of  orthodoxy  are  their  oppressors 
both  socially  and  economically.  It  has  to  be.  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  Nayadi  in  Karunagapalli  that  he  is 
more  self-reliant  and  is  not  subject  to  the*  tyranny  of  the 
higher  castes  or  the  stigma  of  unapproachability. 

Nayadi  Hamlet 

The  Nayadis  of  Karunagapalli  taluq  are  found 
scattered  in  groups  of  three  or  four  houses  built  on  the 
debris  of  what  were  once  serpent  shrines.  They  cleared 
the*  area  of  trees,  and  converted  it  into  arable  land  fit  for 
habitation.  Each  hut  is  12 y2  feet  by  10  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  front  is  a  thalam  (verandah  which  has  a 
thatched  wall  in  front).  The  verandah  leads  into  the 
main  room,  which  is  used  both  for  cooking  and  sleeping. 
The  roof  and  sides  of  the  room  are*  thatched  with 
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I ilaitod  cocoanut  leaves  which  have  to  be  renewed 
annually.  The  floor  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 
For  women  in  menses  there  is  a  common  seclusion-shed 
into  which  they  are  just  able  to  crawl.  A  common  place 
of  worship  exists  to  the  north  of  the  huts  underneath 
a  pala  (Alstonia  scholaris)  or  a r peanut  tree.  A  stone 
is  planted  underneath  the  tree,  and  makes  the  material 
substratum  of  their  religious  life.  In  North  Travancore 
the  Navadis  live  on  the  edge  of  extensive  rice  fields. 
The  huts  are  mostly  square  and  somewhat  apart.  Here 
straw  is  used  for  thatching,  handfuls  being  spread  out 
on  the  frame-work  of  the  roof  to  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  thickness.  Junglewood  posts  are  used  for  the 
frame-work  of  the  roof.  There  is  a  mud  wall  all  round 
about  three  feet  in  height. 

Domestic  Good s 

Furniture  is  scanty.  The  utensils  for  cooking  and 
carrying  water  are  earthenware.  Liquid  food  is  taken 
with  ladles  of  cocoanut  shells  with  a  thin  splice  of 
bamboo  for  handle.  The  hearth  consists  of  stones 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.  Unlike  the  Nayadi  of 
North  Travancore,  they  do  not  use  umbrellas  in  Karu- 
nagapalli.  Of  tools,  they  have  an  uli  which  consists 
of  an  iron  piece  sharp  at  one  end  fitted  into  a  wooden 
handle.  It  is  used  for  the  collection  of  honey.  They 
have  also  an  axe  for  felling  trees  or  scooping  out  boats. 
They  have  no  bill-hook. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 
The  most  important  sociological  division  of  the  tribe 
is  the  illom  or  kuttorn.  They  are  subdivided  into  the 
following  clans: — 

1.  Kodayathu  illom 

2.  Mechur  illom 
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3.  Valia  Kodayari  illom 

4.  Charamangalathu  illom 

5.  Vailattillom 

6.  Katturillom 

The  Mechur  and  Valia  Kodayari  illoms  are  superior 
to  the  other  clans.  In  each  hamlet  there  arc  two  or 
three  clans.  The  mother  retains  her  clan  after  mar¬ 
riage.  The  children  take  after  the  clan  of  the  mother. 
Each  clan  has  a  headman  or  Mhppan,  who  is  also  the 
medicine-man.  His  presence  is  necessary  at  all  cere¬ 
monies  pertaining  to  marriage  or  death.  The  Mechur 
and  Valia  Kodayari  illom  Muppans  meet  to  settle 
disputes. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
Girls  are  married  after  they  attain  puberty. 
Kettukalyanam  existed  formerly.  The  tying  of  the 
tali  (marriage  badge)  was  done  formely  by  the  nephew, 
but  this  custom  has  now  become  extinct.  When  a  boy 
now  reaches  the  age1  of  marriage,  the  Muppan,  his  uncle, 
and  father  visit  the  girl’s  house  and  seek  her  hand  from 
her  uncle  and  father.  If  they  agree,  the  boy’s  uncle 
presents  the  girl’s  uncle  with  ten  chuckrams  and 
four  leaves  of  tobacco.  A  similar  courtesy  is  exchanged 
in  the  girl’s  uncle  giving  an  equal  amount  and  tobacco 
to  the  boy’s  uncle.  The  gifts  are  distributed  among 
the  Muppans  of  the  clans  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The 
girl’s  parents  feast  them.  The  auspicious  day  for  the 
marriage  is  fixed  with  the  help  of  the  Kaniyan.  On  the 
marriage  day  the  bridegroom-elect  goes  to  the  bride’s 
house  with  his  relations  and  Muppan.  He  presents  the  ■ 
bride  with  a  pair  of  cloths  which  she  dons.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  ten  chuckrams  and  four  leaves  of  tobacco  is 
made  between  the  parties.  Those  present  are  feast¬ 
ed,  and  the  bridegroom  returns  with  the  bride  to  his 
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house  when*  the  bride's  parly  are  treated  to  a  feast. 
The  bride’s  uncle  then  says,  "We  leave  our  girl.  Take 
rare  of  her.”  The  bridegroom's  Miippan  then  says  that 
the  girl  will  be  taken  eare  of  so  long  as  she  lives.  The 
Nayadis  are  monogamous. 

Widou'  .1  Iurriaye 

Widows  remarry,  hut  there  is  no  abutment  of  cere¬ 
monial.  A  man  may  marry  the  widow  of  his  elder 
brother. 

Adultery 

Wlien  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
the  same  elan,  the  Miippans  hear  and  decide  the  eoni- 
plainl.  The  Miippan  declares  that  the  guilty  persons 
are  excommunicated.  When  the  offence  is  committed 
with  a  woman  of  a  different  clan,  the  Miippan 
lines  them  twenty  chuekrams,  four  leaves  of  tobacco, 
and  one  bundle  of  betel  leaves.  They  are  then  allowed 
to  marry. 


When  a  man  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife,  t  he  Miippans 
of  the  different  clans  meet.  He  places  before  them  his 
complaint  about  his  wife.  If  their  differences  cannot  be 
reconciled,  the  woman  is  sent  to  her  home,  but  no  money 
is  claimed  by  either  party.  The  grown-up  children 
remain  with  the  father,  while  the  younger  ones  remain 
with  the  mother,  who  is  free  to  marry  again. 

Puberty  Custom* 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  removed  to  a 
seclusion-shed  for  seven  days  in  Karunagapalli.  She 
must  not  see  the  light  of  day,  and  remains  indoors.  She 
bathes  on  the  eighth  day  and  a  small  feast  is  given  to 
women. 
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Pregnancy  and  Child-birth 

A  pulikudi  ceremony  is  observed  in  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  On  a  Sunday  the  pregnant  woman 
is  given  some  ghee  by  her  aunt.  It  is  called  Nevkudi 
kalyanam  or  (he  ceremony  of  administering  ghee  to  the 
pregnant  woman.  Four  women  are  feasted.  When  she 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  is  conveyed  to  a 
seclusion-shed.  Women  assist  in  the  delivery.  Pollu¬ 
tion  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  She  enters  her  home  after  a 
bath  on  the  seventeenth  day.  She  enjoys  rest  for  three 
months.  It  is  said  that  when  a  woman  is*  attended  by 
female  relations  for  delivery,  her  husband  massages  bis 
own  abdomen  and  prays  to  the  mountain  gods  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  his  wife.  He  offers  his  thanks  to  them 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  born.  This  custom  is  not 
observed  in  Travancore. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance  has  been  in  the  female  line.  Sons 
now  succeed  to  property  of  the  father  which  consists  of 
the  hut,  utensils,  and  weapons.  Chieftainship  descends 
to  the  nephew,  if  there  are-  no  brothers. 

Family 

Klcheri  kavu  was  a  serpent  grove  about  30  years 
ago.  It  was  registered  in  the  name  of  Mundi 
Karambi,  and  bears  evidence  of  long  occupation  by 
the  cocoanut  trees  growing  in  the  area.  Mundi 
Karambi  had  one  son  (Narayanan)  and  a  daughter 
(Karambi)  who  enjoyed  the  property.  Narayanan 
left  for  his  wife’s  house  and  Karambi  married 
Krisluian  who  stays  with  her  in  Klcheri  kavu.  They 
have  six  children.  The  family  now  consists  of  father, 
mother,  and  children.  The  property  is  in  the  name 
of  Karambi.  The  husband  lives  with  his  wife'  in  her 
home. 
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Kinship 


The  system  tit'  kinship  among  t lie  Nayadis  is  of 
the  type  failed  elassificatory.  A  list  of  kinship  terms, 
together  with  forms  used  in  direct  address,  is  given 
below : — 


1.  Relations 

1.  Great  grandfather 

2.  Great  grandmother 
M.  Grandfather 

4.  Grandmother 

5.  Father 
(I.  Mother 

7.  Father's  elder  brother 
A  Father's  elder 
brother’s  wife 
9.  Father’s  younger 
brother 

10.  Father ’s  younger 

brother’s  wife 

11.  Father’s  sister 

12.  Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

111.  Father’s  sister’s  son 
14.  Father’s  sister’s 
daughter 


through  Father 

Valin  appuppan 
\'alia  ammumma 
Appuppan 
Ammumma 
Asehan 
A  mm  a 
Valiaehan 

Pbramma 

Koehachnn 

Kochamma 
Ammavi 

Ammavau 
Aliyan 

Ghettathi  or  Anujathi 
if  younger. 


G  Relations  tin 
J.  Mother’s  father 
2.  Mother’s  mother 
2.  Mother’s  brother 

4.  Mother’s  brother’s 

wife 

5.  Mother’s  brother’s  son 

6.  Mother’s  brother’s 

daughter 


,ph  Mother 
Appuppan 
Ammumma 
Ammavau 

Ammavi 

Aliyan 

Ghettathi  or  Anujathi 
if  younger. 
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8.  Relations  th-royr/h  Husband 


1.  Husband’s  father 

2.  Husband’s  mother 
6.  Husband’s  sister 
4.  Husband’s  brother 

4.  Relations 

1.  Wife’s  father 

2.  Wife ’s  mother 

3.  Wife’s  brother 

4.  Wife’s  sister 


Ammavan 

Ammavi 

Ohet.tathi 

Ohettan  or  Anujan 
if  younger. 

through  Wife 
Ammavan  * 

Ammavi 

Aliyan 

Ohettathi  or  Anujatbi 
if  younger 


In  the  foregoing  list,  it  may  be  observed : 

1.  Appuppan  and  Ammumma  are.  the  names  given 
to  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  on  both  tire 
paternal  and  maternal  lines. 

2.  Ammavan  is  the  name,  given  to  the.  father’s 
sister’s  husband,  the  mother’s  brother,  the  husband’s 
father,  and  the  wife’s  father,  and  Ammavi,  to  their 
wives. 


3.  Aliyan  is  the  name  given  to  the.  father’s  sister’s 
son,  the  mother’s  brother’s  son,  and  the  wife’s  brother. 
A  wife  does  not  mention  the  name  of  her  husband  to 
others.  A  nephe%-  does  not  talk  with  his  uncle. 

Funeral  Ceremonies 

The  Nayadis  bury  their  dead  about  forty  feet  to 
the  south  of  their  habitations.  Tlve  grave  is  dug  breast 
deep  by  the  members  of  the  clan  of  the  deceased.  The 
nephew  is  the  chief  mourner.  He  wraps  the  corpse 
in  a  new  cloth.  It  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave 


■which  is  then  filled  with  earth.  Pollution  lasts  for 
sixteen  days  for  the  nephew,  and  ten  days  for  the 
son  and  mother.  On  the  tenth  day  a  quarter  measure 
of  rice  is  cooked,  and  three  balls  of  rice  are  placed 
on  a  leaf  over  the  feet  of  the  dead  at  the  burial  ground. 
The  nephew  claps  his  hands  thrice;  crows  then  fly 
to  the'  spot  and  eat  the  balls.  The  chief  mourner 
then  returns  home  after  bathing,  when  a  feast  is 
given  to  the  relations. 


Religion  . 

The  Nayadis  worship  ancestor-spirits.  In  the 
case  of  unnatural  deaths,  a  Kaniyan’s  service  is  requi¬ 
sitioned.  He  transfers  the'  spirit  of  the  deceased  to  an 
image  of  sandalwood,  which  is  buried  in  front  of  a 
pala  (Alstonia  seholaris)  or  arecanut  tree.  A  small 
slab  of  stone  is  placed  over  it.  A  light  is  kept  burning 
every  evening.  The  spirit  was  formerly  propitiated 
by  offering  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  at  night  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  prayer : — “We  can  do  only  thus  much.  Please  accept 
it  and  protect  us.  ”  They  have  now  given  up  the  offering 
of  fowls  and  instead  place  a  vessel  of  water  mixed  with 
saffron  and  chunam,  fried  rice1,  plantain,  and  molasses 
before  the  spirit.  After  offering  the  above  prayer  the 
water  is  poured  out.  The  Mhppan  officiates  as  priest, 
and  the  offering  is  repeated  annually. 

Magic 

When  a  man  suffers  from  any  illness,  lie  seeks 
the  services  of  a  medicine-man,  who  makes  out  the 
cause  of  illness  and  invokes  the  aid  of  a  spirit,  Kanda- 
karnan,  as  follows: — “Oh  Kandakarnan  of  1,000  faces, 
2,000  hands,  3,000  eyes  and  three  and  a  half  crores  of 
hair,  with  flaming  torch  in  your  left  hand,  may  my 
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ailments  like  smallpox  be  cured  and  evil  spirits  des¬ 
troyed”.  So  saying,  the  medicine-man  throws  some 
holy  ash  over  the  siclt  person  who  is  said  to  be  cured  of 
his  illness.  It  this. method  of  curing  disease 

and  casting  devils 'is  l^ro^ed'  from  the  higher  castes. 

;  ik^Meupdihu 


The  Nayadis  are  s^M  toffiave  been  skilful  hunters  at 
one  time,  and  ^ellen^o^;,  '  They  used  to  accompany 
the  Nayars  on  their,.l».fi«ng  expeditions  as  beaters. 
J-hey  used  to  catch  toads,  tortoise',  deer,  and  other 
animals  with  the  help  of  dogs  and  beat  them  to  death, 
■they  do  not  now  hunt  animals  in  the  forests  in  North 
Travancore,  owing  to  strict  forest  protection. 


-2.  Collection  of  Honey 

The  old  men  of  the  Nayadi  collect  honey  in  March, 
April,  and  May  in  day  time  from  the  hollows  of  trees.’ 
A  Nayadi  climbs  the  tree  and  makes  a  hole  by  means 
of  a  kothu-uli  for  the  insertion  of  his  hand.  He  takes 
out  the  comb  regardless  of  stings  and  drops  it  into  a 
vessel  made  of  the’  spathe  of  the  areeanut  tree.  A  man 
collects  about  half  a  measure  of  honey  daily.  He  gives 
half  the  collection  to  the  owner  of  the  tree  and  sells 
the  remaining,  quantity  for  four  annas,  which  hardly 
suffices  for  his  livelihood.  Now  that  big  trees  are 
Becoming  scarce,  the  Nayadis  are:  at  their  wit’s  end 
as  to  where  to  obtain  honey.  Those  in  North  Travan- 
core  also  collect  honey  in  day  time  in  the  same  manner. 
This  occupation  is  likely  to  disappear  for  want  of  trees 
in  the  course  of  time. 


S.  Scooping  out  Timber  for  Boats 
Young  Nayadis  are  engaged  by  Marakans  (a  fishing 
caste)  for  scooping  out  boats  of  mango  for  use  at  sea 
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or  on  the  backwaters.  The  Nayadi  is  fed  and  green 
lour  annas  as  daily  wages.  They  are  also  engaged  for 
felling  trees. 

i.  Collection  of  Fuel 

While  the  collection  of  honey  is  the  prerogative  of 
man,  the  collection  of  fuel  is  made  by  women,  young  and 
old.  A  bundle  ot  tuel  fetches  an  anna.  Women  also 
collect  medicinal  herbs  and  sell  them  in  the  market. 

5.  Hope-making 

In  North  Travancore  the  Nayadis  collect  fibre  from 
the  hark  of  trees  in  the  .jungle.  The  inner  fibre  is 
dried  in  the  sun  and  split  into  thin  fibres  which  are 
spun  into  rope,  which  is  used  for  drawing  water  from 
the  well.  The  rope  fetches  about  an  anna.  They  also 
make  rope-net  bags  (uri)  which  they  sell  for  an  anna. 

(i.  Agriculture 

A  few  Nayadis  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  They 
own  five  cents  of  land  each  in  Karunagapalli  where 
they  raise  plantains,  tapioca,  and  other  produce.  They 
are  at  times  employed  in  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping 
in  North  Travancore.  The  tie  of  the  land  is  loose  with 
the  Nayadis,  unlike  the  Pulayas.  who  are  agricultural 
labourers. 


'.  Begging 

The  Nayadis  of  North  Travancore  live  on  what  they 
receive  as  alms.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Nayadi  to 
beg,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  others  to  give.  They  have  little 
of  the  material  things  of  this  world,  neither  land  nor 
raw  materials  for  industrial  pursuits.  The  demand 
for  their  labour  is  very  unsteady.  In  times  of  distress 
the  women  in  Karunagapalli  beg  for  alms  in  Hindu 
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houses,  unlike  the  Pulayas  and  Parayas,  who  are  not, 
allowed  to  approach  them  closely. 

Diet 

The  Navadi  food  is  kanji  (rice  gruel)  which  they 
take  in  the  early  morning.  They  go  out  for  work  after 
food,  and  return  in  the  evening.  They  make  their 
purchases  with  the  money  they  get  by  the  sale  of  the 
produce.  They  eat  rice  and  fish  at  night.  Babies  are 
fed  on  rice  from  the  sixth  month.  They  eat  the  flesh 
of  fowl,  goat,  and  tortoise,  but  abstain  from  eating 
cow’s  flesh. 

Dress 

It  is  said  that  the  Nayadis  “generally  cover  their 
nakedness  by  tying  round  the  waist  low  strings  of  leaves 
and  plants.”*  The  men  now  wear  a  loin-cloth  which 
reaches  to  the  knee  and  put  on  an  upper  cloth  at  times. 
Women  wear  a  loin-cloth  reaching  to  the  ankle,  and 
put  on  a  jacket  in  some  cases.  The  lobes  of  the.  ears 
are  dilated  to  contain  wooden  plugs  which  serve  as 
tbodas  (ear-rings).  Strings  of  beads  and  shells  used 
to  adorn  their  necks  but  they  do  not  wear  them  now. 
Virgins  do  not  wear  any  ornament. 

Economic  Life 

In  North  Travancore,  the  Nayadis  are  on  the  land 
of  their  masters  in  a  few  cases.  The  men  earn  a  mea¬ 
sure  and  a  half  of  paddy,  and  the  women  get  a  measure 
and  a  quarter.  When  they  work  outside,  men  get  three 
measures,  and  women  one  measure,  as  daily  wages. 

Fertility 

The  Nayadis,  though  few,  are  increasing  in  number. 
The  average  size  of  the-  family  is  5-0.  The  average 
*  Padman&bha  Mem>n,  K.  P.— Tho  History  of  Kerala.  Vol.  III.  p.  530. 
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birth-rate  is  3-7,  and  the  average  survival  rate,  3-0. 
There  are  twelve  male  and  twelve'  female  ehildren  in 
eight  families. 

Appearance  and  Physical  Features 

The  Naviidis  are.  dark  in  complexion  and  short  in 
stature.  The  average  stature  for  men  is  152-56,  and 
women  147  4  cms.  The  average  chest  girth  is  75-5  cans. 
The  average  span  of  arms  for  men  is  157-5  and  women 
150-0  ems.  The  average  cephalic  index  is  77-9,  and 
nasal  index,  77-22.  They  are  healthy  in  appearance. 

Social  Condition 

In  Kerala  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  a  lower 
caste  depended  on  considerations  of  nearness  and  uti¬ 
lity  to  the  upper  classes.  Being  the-  Chandalas  of  the 
plains,  the  Nayacli  could  not  approach  the  habitation 
and  members  of  the  higher  castes  in  former  times. 
They  polluted  the  Brahman  hy  approaching  him  within 
a  distance  of  300  feet,  and  the  latter  had  to  bathe, 
remove  the  sacred  thread,  and  take  panchagavyam. 
They  had  to  stand  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
the  Parayas  and  Pulayas  in  North  Travancore.  If  a 
Paraya  were  polluted,  he-  let  out  blood  from  the  small 
linger  or  from  his  gum  and  drank  three  mouthfuls  of 
liquid  cowdung.  Only  then  pollution  ceased.  The 
Temple  Entry  Proclamation  (1936)'  has  performed  a 
miracle.  Unapproachabilitv  has  vanished. 

Reclamation  of  the  Ndyddis 

“The  Nayadis  are:  a  wandering  outcaste  abject 
race  so  impure  that  hardly  a  slave  will  touch  them. 
Roving  about  in  small  companies  or  dragging  about 
a  miserable  existence:  in  wretched  hovels,  they  live  hy 
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watching  crops,  and  protecting  them  from  wild  animals. 
They  refuse  to  do  any  manual  labour,  though  they  do 
not  object  to  act  as  beaters  for  sportsmen.”* * * §  ‘‘The 
tribe”  says  Buchanan,  “will  be  useless  to  others  and 
will  exercise  no  influence  in  the  country.  They  should 
be  bodily  removed  to  some  place  where  they  would  be 
compelled  to  work  for  their  subsistence.  ”f  Logan  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that-  some  have  escaped  from  this 
degraded  position  by  conversion  to  Islam.  In  the  scale 
of  pollution,  the  Nayadi  holds  tire  lowest  place,  and 
consequently  labours  under  the  greatest,  disadvantage, 
which  is  removed  with  his  change  of  religion.  According 
to  him  Muhammadanism  has  had  “a  marked  effect  in 
freeing  the  slave  caste,  in  Malabar  from,  their  former 
burthens.  ”t  A  serious  attempt  was  made  by  Conolly 
to  establish  a  colony  of  Nayadis  and  he  gave  them  land 
to  cultivate.  “After  a  time,  the-  Government  handed 
over  the  -experiment  to  a  German  Mission,  who  sent 
them  to  a  resident  school-master,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
converting  and  baptising  three  of  them.  The  Moplas 
were  determined,  on  proselytising  this  set  of  people, 
and  suddenly  all  but  the  three  who  had  been  baptised 
left  the  Mission,  and  were  received  into  the  Mopla 
community,  where  they  speedily  became  converts  to 
Islam.  ”§ 

Reclamation  of  the-  Nayadis  in  Modern  Times 

The  Nayadis  have  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  public  by  their  forceful  habit  of  howling  for  charity 
at  the  top  of  tlie-ir  voice.  Their  low  economic  condition 

*  Francis  Day.  The  Land  of  the  Verumals  p.  333. 

f  Francis  Day.  The  Land  of  the  Porumals  p.  333. 

t  Thurston— Ethnographic  notes  in  Southern  India  p.  447. 

§  Francis  Day.— The  Laud  of  the  Permnals  p. 
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and  nomadic  habits  attracted  the'  attention  of  the  Cochin 
Government  which  introduced  Conolly’s  plan  for  re¬ 
clamation  of  the  Nayadis.  To  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the'  Nayadis  of  Travancore,  two  colonies 
may  be  established  on  the  model  of  the  Nariculam 
colony  established  for  the  Sambavars  of  South  Travan¬ 
core..  Suitable  lands  may  be  acquired  and  the  Nayadi 
prevailed  upon  to  settle  down  there.  Each  Nayadi 
may  be  given  a  small  patch  of  inalienable  land  for 
raising  food  cpops.  Huts  may  be.  built  to  plan.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  may  be  imparted.  Manual  training 
in  weaving  and  matting  may  be  given.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  colonies  might  usher  in  an  ordered  life  to 
the  Nayadis  and  wean  them  from  their  lazy  habits. 


Pol  if 


SttHemer.t 
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Tribal  Name  and  Traditions  of  Origin 

The  Paliyans  of  Vrandanmet  state  that  they  formerly 
lived  in  Nelliyani,  Paliyadi,  and  Tamarakulam  near 
Gudalur  in  Madura  district,  when  a  Pantaram  told  them 
that  they  would  find  it  congenial  to  go  and  live  on  the 
Cardamom  Hills  in  Travancore,  which  were  uninhabited, 
and  that  they  accordingly  came  and  settled  down  in 
Vandanmet.  Sinnamala,  Periyamala,  Sinnasuudan,  and 
Periasundan  were  their  early  forerunners  on  the  hills. 
The  Paliyans*  ol:  Periyar  came  from  \randaimiet. 


Another  tradition  current  among  them  is  that  a 
Kallar  of  Madura  had  two  wives.  When  some  dissen¬ 
sions  arose,  his  children  by  the  second  wife  fled  to  the 
hills  (Sankurandamalai)  fearing  molestation.  Those 
who  did  not  fall  victims  to  the  low-country  marauders 
came  to  lie  known  as  the  Paliyans.  In  memory  of 
their  connection,  the  Ivallars  of  Madura  refrain  from 
doing  any  harm  to  the  Paliyans.  These  two  tribes 
interdine,  but  do  not  intermarry.  A  Kallar  will  not 
allow1  a  Paliyan  to  depart  without  feeding  him.  The 
Paliyans  pride  themselves  on  their  being  called  Kattu- 
kallars  (Ivallars  of  the  hills),  as  the  Ivallars  are  known 
as  Nattukallars  (Ivallars  of  the  low-country). 

When  the  Varayilkizhu  Hannan  formerly  ruled 
over  Sankurandamalai,  he  married  a  Paliyan  woman. 
Of  this  union  "were  horn  a  large  number  of  children. 
There  are  now  twenty  families  belonging  to  this  group. 
Some  of  them  are  at  Puliamala.  Out  of  these,  fifteen 
families  joined  the  London  Mission  at  Anakara.  The 
pure  Paliyans  do  not  marry  women  from  among  those 
of  Mannan  extraction,  nor  is  interdining  practised. 
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Marriage  Customs 

Marriage  takes  place  after  a  girl  attains  puberty. 
A  man  marries  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle  or 
father’s  sister.  The  boy’s  parents  moot  the  marriage 
question  to  the  girl’s  father  and  settle  the  match. 
There  is  no  dowry.  Before  marriage  a.  man  serves 
his  uncle  for  six  months.  He  helps  him  in  jungle 
clearing,  erecting  ..the  lmt,  and  other  kinds  of  work. 
As  soon  as  the  girl  attains  puberty,  he  goes  back  to 
his  hut.  Marriage  is  -thus  based  on  service,  and  is 
celebrated  immediately,  after  a  girl  attains  puberty. 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  are1  considered  aus¬ 
picious  days  for" marriage. 

On  the  day  “•of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom’s 
parents  and  other  relations  go  to  the  bride’s  but  to 
invite  them  for  the  ceremony.  The  tali,  clothes,  pan- 
supari,  and  fruits  are  handed  over  to  the.  girl’s  mother. 
The  bride  is  attired  in  a  new  coloured  cloth  by  the 
bride-groom’s  sister.  All  proceed  to  the  hride-groom’s 
hut  in  the  evening.  The  bridegroom  is  presented  with 
three  cloths.  The  uncle  ties  one  round  the  bridegroom’s 
loins,  another  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  while  the 
third  is  tied  round  his  head.  At  dusk  the  tali  is  placed 
on  the  neck  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  and  his 
sister  ties  it.  The  married  couple  then  bow  to  the 
elders.  Feasting  follows.  Dry  reed  torches  provide 
the  lighting.  The  couple  remain  in  the  bridegroom’s 
hut  for  three  days.  On  the  third  day  the  clothing  of 
the  couple  is  immersed  in  turmeric  water.  They  bathe 
in  the  stream,  and  return  home.  The  couple  remain 
with  their  parents  until  a  child  is  horn,  when  they  set 
up  a  separate  home.  A  number  of  girls  of  and  above 
twenty  years  of  age  now  remain  unmarried  for  want 
of  suitable  adult  husbands. 
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Poh/r/ami) 

A  man  marries  more  than  one  woman,  when  the 
first  wife  is  sterile.  Bui  polygamy  is  rare  owing  to  tlm 
dissensions  that  would  arise  hot  ween  the  two  wives. 

Poli/aitf/)// 

Younger  brothers  are  said  to  tacitly  enjoy  the  wife 
of  the  elder  brother. 


.1  >hrit  cry 

When  a '  woman  commits  adultery,  the  villagers 
meet  tog-ether  in  a  sort  of  council.  The  husband  tells 
them  that  lie  lias  divorced  bis  wife.  So  saving,  lie 
leaves  her  and  marries  another.  Morality  is  said  to 
be  very  loose  among  them. 

I'ub'  rti)  Cr/sloni. s 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  lodged  in  a  shed 
a  little  away  from  their  habitations.  Pollution  lasts  for 
fifteen  days  and  she  should  not  look  on  the  face  of  a 
man  during  this  period.  She  ran  freely  move  about 
only  at  night.  Some  women  keep  her  company.  On  the 
sixteenth  day,  she  bathes  and  returns  home  witli  a  pan 
of  water  on  her  head.  In  this  she  cooks  rice  which  is 
served  to  all  the  women  of  the  hamlet.  She  is  free 
from  pollution  after  I  hey  partake  of  the  food. 

Mens!  nwtiun 

During  menstruation  a  woman  is  confined  to  a 
seclusion-shed  for  five  days  in  Vandanmet  and  seven 
days  in  Periyar.  During  this  period  she  can  neither 
cook  food  nor  go  to  the  jungle,  as  her  going  to  the 
jungle  would  imperil  the  crops.  On  the  sixth  day, 
she  bathes  in  Vandanmet.  It  is  only  on  the  seventh  day 
that  she  can  touch  the  vessels  of  the-  house  after  bathing. 
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Child-birth 

No  ceremony  is  attached  io  pregnancy.  'When  a 
woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  is  confined 
to  a  separate  shed.  Women  keep  company  with  lier 
and  assist  in  the  birth.  Pollution  lasts  for  six  days. 
On  the  seventh  day  she  takes  an  oil  hath  and  comes 
home.  The  baby’s  uncle  provides  a  hammock  of  cloth 
for  it  on  that  day.  All  the  village,  folk  are  feasted. 
Women  cool,  the  food  for  women,  and  men  for  men. 

Naming  Ceremony  , 

The  giving  of  a  name  to  the  baby  is  done  on  the 
seventh  day.  The  name  of  the  paternal  grandfather 
is  generally  given.  The  name  may  also  be  that  of  any 
deity  they  worship.  The  males  are  called  Nallavan, 
Ohadayan,  Thadagan,  Karuppannan,  Lingam,  Nagan, 
and  others.  The  females  are  named  Nahamma,  Mina- 
kshi,  Karuppayi,  Vellaehi,  Peehi,  and  others.  If  a  child 
is  born  to  a  woman  bv  a  member  of  another  community, 
it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  father.  Tims,  Pachu 
Pillai,  Rowther,  Obettiar  are  names  given  to  children 
after  their  father. 


Taboo 

A  man  cannot  talk  with  or  touch  his  mother-in-law. 
The  aunt  does  not  call  the.  nephew  by  his  name.  A  man 
can  talk  with  his  uncle.  He  cannot  talk  with  his  uncle’s 
wife. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance  is  in  the.  male  line.  If  a  man  has  no  son, 
his  property  devolves  on  his  brother’s  son.  Failing  this, 
it  goes  to  his  daughter.  The  son  succeeds  to  the  chief¬ 
tainship.  In  the  Periyar  Range,  the  son  and  the  nephew 
divide,  the1  property  equally. 
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Kinship 

Among  the  Pal-iyans  the  terms  of  relationship  are 
classifieatory.  The  terms  of  relationship  and  their 
vernacular  equivalents  are  given  below: — 


I.  Relations  through  Father 


1. 

Great  grandfather 

Pfppattan 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Plppatti 

3. 

Grandfather 

Pattanar 

4. 

Grandmother 

Patti 

5. 

Father  » 

Appa 

6. 

Mother 

Amma 

7. 

Father’s  elder  brother  Periyappa 

8. 

Father’s  elder 

brother’s  wife 

Periyatha 

9. 

Father’s  elder 

Anna,  or  Thambi,  if 

brother’s  son 

younger 

10. 

Father’s  elder 

Aclii,  or  Thangachi,  if 

brother’s  daughter 

younger 

11. 

Father’s  sister 

Mami 

12. 

Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

Mama 

13. 

Father’s  sister’s  son 

Maehinan 

14. 

Father’s  sister’s 

daughter 

Mathini 

11.  Relations 

through  Mother 

1. 

Great  grandfather 

Pippattan 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Plppatti 

3. 

Grandfather 

Pattanar 

4. 

Grandmother 

Patti 

5. 

Mother’s  brother 

Maman 

6. 

Mother ’s  brother ’s 

wife1 

Mami 

7. 

Mother’s  sister 

Periyatha,  or  Chinn  a- 

tha,  if  younger. 
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III.  Relations 

1.  Wife 

2.  Wife’s  father 

3.  Wife’s  mother 

4.  Wife’s  brother 

5.  Wife’s  brother’s  wife 

6.  Wife ’s  sister 

7.  Wife’s  sister’s 

husband 

IV.  Relations  ti 

1.  Husband’s  father 

2.  Husband’s  mother 

3.  Husband’s  brother 

4.  Husband ’s  sister 


through  Wife 
No  name 
Mama 
Mami 
Maebinan 

Akka,  or  Tliangaehi,  if 
younger 
Mathini 

Anna,  or  Tliambi,  if 
younger 

■rough  Husband 
Maman 
Mami 

Anna,  or  Thambi,  if 
younger 
Mathini 


In  the>  foregoing  terms  of  relationship,  we  observe,; — 

1.  The.  great  grandfather  and  the  great  grand¬ 
mother.  Pippattan  and  Pippatti  are  the  names  given 
on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines.  Similarly 
Pattanar  and  Patti  are  the  names  given  to  grandfather 
and  grandmother  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines. 

2.  The  father’s  sister’s  husband,  mother’s  brother, 
husband’s  father  and  wife’s  father.  Maman  is  the  name 
given  to  all  the  above  persons  and  mami,  for  their  wives. 

3.  Machinan  is  the  name  given  to  the  father’s 
sister’s  son  and  the  wife’s  brother. 

4.  Mathini  is  the  name  given  to  the  father’s 
sister’s  daughter,  the  wife’s  sister,  the  husband’s 
sister  and  the  husband’s  brother’s  wife, 


V„I.  IL.j 


,S 'nrinl  ( > rtlthi  iuil  toil 

Kill'll  Imml'-l  ha.-  :i  K  ;1  ii  i  k  U;"i  r;i  n  nr  headman.  I  Ir¬ 
is  assisted  in  hi-  work  1  >y  tin*  Valia  Miamian.  Vina 
Mariya,  ami  Tliamiakaran.  Tin-  \alia  Miamian  ami 
Vina  Mfiriva  ;-ec  to  tlm  .!■■< u u  1  1  m- 1  i<i \i< >11  r  of  the  1  n »>'■'- 
ami  girls  of  tlm  hamlet  ami  help  those.  in  need 

of  the  hut  for  the  Kanikkaran.  and  avail  themselves 
of  free  labour  for  put t i nu'  up  their  own  huts  and  for 
work  in  the  held.  Tim  Tliamiakaran  mlleels  men  and 
acts  through  all  the  work. 

When  a  man  misbehaves,  the  eouneil  meets,  ami 
the  Kanikkaran  admonishes  the  man  and  orders  that 
he  should  behave  properly  in  future.  If  a  man  com¬ 
mits  adultery,  the  offence  is  heard  by  the  eouneil.  The 
culprit  was  formerly  punished  with  being  kept  in  a 
kind  of  stocks  tKuttamaram ).  This  form  of  punish¬ 
ment  has  now  been  given  up.  A  man  i>  fined  from  one 
rupee  to  two  rupees  for  disoliedieime  of  orders. 

Religion 

The  l’aliyans  worship  a  deity  of  the  rock  which 
stands  on  an  eminence.  The  worship  is  in  the  month 
of  Medom  (April-May)  annually.  Women  are  de¬ 
barred  from  attending  the  ceremony,  as  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  impure,  and  their  presence  would  imperil 
the  crops.  An  offering  of  coeoaiiut,  plantains,  and 
pansupari  is  made.  Far  rings  and  neok-laees  of  heads 
are  presented  for  the  consort  of  the  deity.  Frankincense 
and  camphor  are  burnt.  The  priest  makes  the  offering 
and  ail  the  men  stand  in  respectful  attention.  The 
following  prayer  is  then  made.  “May  no  harm  be  done 
to  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  crops  by  elephants 
and  other  wiki  animals.” 
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Mariamma 

Mariamma  is  tlie  goddess  of  small-pox.  She  is 
propitiated  in  Medom  (April — May)  for  the  welfare 
of  the  families  and  to  shield  them  from  small-pox.  An 
offering  of  cocoain.it,  fruits,  and  pansupari  is  made. 
Frankincense  and  camphor  are  burnt.  All  the.  male 
members  of  the  hamlet  remain  in  the  jungle  for  a 
whole  day  before  the  ceremony  so  as  to  be  free  from 
any  contact  with  women. 

Funeral  Ceremonies  9 

When  a  man  dies,  all  the  relations  assemble  and 
loudly  lament  the1  loss.  A  bier  is  made  and  the  corpse 
laid  on  it  covered  by  a  new  cloth  purchased  by  his 
brother-in-law.  Others  also  cover  it  with  a  new  cloth. 
About  100  yards  from  the  hut,  the  bier  is  lowered  to 
the  ground  and  the  corpse  bathed.  A  mark  is  put  on 
its  forehead.  It  is  again  placed  on  the  bier,  covered 
with  cloths,  and  carried  to  the1  grave-yard,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  hamlet.  This  is  done  to  obviate 
the  harm  that  evil  spirits  may  do  to  the  women-folk. 
The  grave  is  dug  loin-deep  for  males.  It  is  deeper 
for  females,  as  they  are  timid.  A  few  grains  of  rice 
are  thrown  into  the1  mouth  of  the  corpse  and  a  mat  of 
reed  is  spread  in  the  pit.  The  corpse  is  placed  on  it, 
and  covered  with  a  mat  over  which  earth  is  thrown,  and 
the  grave  is  then  filled  up.  A  stone  is  planted  at  the 
head  and  foot.  Pollution  lasts  for  eight  days.  All  the 
mourners  bathe  on  the  third  day.  On  the  eighth  day 
all  bathe,  and  an  offering  of  rice  is  made  to  the  spirit 
of  the  departed.  “Oh  ancestors,  may  the  children,  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  all  others  be  happy.”  The 
soul  is  said  to  go  to  Heaven.  “The  habit  of  dressing 
the  dead  in  his  best  clothes  originated  in  the  selfish  but 
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not  unkindly  desire  to  induce  the  pcrturlicVp-sspiTlt  to 
rest  in  the  yravc  and  not  nnnr  phitfuimr  tin-  living  for 
food  and  raiment.”' 

<  )rr  u /ml  il/i/ 

Idle  Paliyans  are  miyratory  agriculturists.  They 
shift  tlmir  cultivation  annually.  They  clear  the  juna'le 
in  .January,  and  hum  the  delude  'm  March.  They  then 
collect  the  brushwood  and  burn  it.  Aider  the  clearing 
is  over,  the  headman  allocates  the  area  to  each  man,  who 
puts  up  boundary  marks  to  identify  his  area.  They 
sow  ra.td  broadcast,  and  hoe  the  M>il  with  a  small  spade 
(mainmaltyi  in  May.  Both  men  and  women  do  so. 
.Men  have  no  sexual  connection  with  their  wives  for 
four  days  durinu  the  period  of  -owiujr.  There  is  a 
similar  restriction  duriny  harvesting.  Any  breach  of 
this  taboo  entails  harm  to  the  crop.  Rain  sets  in  from 
the  end  of  May.  The  crop  is  harvested  in  September. 
A  I’aliyan  on  an  average  obtains  from  ten  to  twenty 
kalams  of  raid.  They  also  raise  tapioca,  cliolam,  bean, 
sweet  potato,  and  melon.  Both  husband  and  wife  work 
together  at  all  times.  Their  raid  lasts  for  six'  to  nine 
months.  For  the  remaininu'  months  they  supplement 
their  repui  rements  by  manual  labour  in  cardamom 
estates.  All  the  men  clear  the  land  of  the  headman  and 
harvest  his  crop  free. 

A  i/rinill ural  C’cremmiifs 

Before  clearing  the  juuyle  in  Maknntm  (.Innuary- 
February)  the  Paliyans  make  an  olferiny  of  eoeoanuts, 
fruits,  and  pansttpari.  Frankincense  and  camphor  are 
burnt.  A  "oat  is  sacrificed  and  its  heart  is  cut  into 

*  praii'-r.  .1.  (t.  On  Certain  ISm'ial  CiKl»m%  illustrative  nf  lie- 
l’l-imiiivr  . . ry  ..£  ito-  s-nl-  .1.  K.  A.  1-1. ss:.  (',4. 
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slices  and  roasted.  Offerings  of  the  slices  of  the  heart, 
cocoanut,  fruits,  pansupari,  and  pongal  are  made,  and 
all  pray,  “Oh  jungle  deities,  Padmanabhaswami  and 
others,  may  there  be  happiness  to  our  families,  and  may 
there  be  no  diminution  to  our  crops.”  After  prayer, 
the  pujiiri  (priest)  cuts  the  jungle  first,  and  is  then 
followed  by  others.  They  do  the  clearing  for  the  head¬ 
man  first,  and  then  for  the  priest.  The  ancestor-spirits 
are  also  worshipped  on  the  occasion.  Separate  offerings 
are  made  to  these. 

When  the  crop  is  harvested  in  September,  the  ragi 
is  dried,  powdered  and  cooked.  The  offering  is  made 
to  the  sylvan  deities  with  the  following  prayer,  “May 
we  enjoy  good  health  for  the  future,  and  may  wo  have 
no  diminution  to  our  crops.” 

Hunting 

The  Paliyans  supplement  their  food-crops  by  going 
occasionally  hunting  in  the  early  morning.  When  an 
animal  is  killed  the  skin  is  removed  and  the  liver  is 
taken  out,  cut  up  into  slices,  and  pierced  on  to  seven 
stakes.  The  slices  are  then  roasted.  Frankincense  and 
camphor  are  burnt,  and  the  following  prayer  is  offered 
to  the  hunting  deities: — “May  we  be  blessed  with  game 
at  all  times.  May  our  children  receive  your  protection 
without  any  loss.  May  we  be  blessed  with  game  here¬ 
after,  when  we  go  anywhere.”  The  slices  are  then 
partaken  of  by  those  who  are  present.  The  flesh  is 
divided  equally  among  all  the  men,  who  then  return 
home.  The  flesh  on  the  back  of  the  animal  is  given  to 
the  man  who  shot  it. 

Habitations 

The  huts  of  the  Paliyans  are  of  the  same1  pattern 
as  those  of  the  Mamnuis.  They  are  20  ft.  x  12  ft.  in 
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dimensions  mi«l  arc  mad,-  of  n-ds.  The  roof  is  tlintoh- 
od  with  loaves  of  reels.  Tlic  walling  is  . ,1'  llio  same 
material.  The  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The 
huts  have  only  one  entrance  in  front.  They  have  alwavs 
tire  in  one  corner  of  the  health.  They  haw*  given  up 
the  ehakmuk  and  haw  taken  to  u.-e  of  ,-afety  matches. 
They  sleep  on  a  raise,]  that ty  on  mats  made  of  reeds. 
They  use  earthenware  vessels. 


Dh-t 

The  Paliyans  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  animals  like 
the  samhur.  the  hlack  monkey,  the  wild  hoar,  the  jungle 
souirrel,  the  pigeon,  the  ],oreupine.  the  turtle,  and 
others.  I  hey  do  not  kill  the  hison.  as  it  is  believed 
to  oil  end  their  gods.  They  also  eat  fish,  crabs,  and 
rats.  Rasp  is  their  staple  diet.  They  powder  it.  and 
boil  it  in  water  until  a  jelly  is  formed.  A  long  stick- 
forms  tin*  ladle.  The  vessel  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
forked  stick  over  tie-  lire.  They  also  eat  rice  which 
they  yet  from  the  cardamom  estates  in  return  for 
their  labour.  They  eat  cholam  and  other  vegetables. 
They  drink  arrack  and  toddy  when  they  can  afford 
them,  (ninja  is  indispensable  to  them  daily. 

Dailjl  Li/r 

The  Paliyans  yet  up  at  daybreak.  The  women 
cleanse  the  vessels  and  prepare  the  morning  food.  The 
men  take  their  food  at  S,  ami  go  out  for  work  in  the 
jungle  or  lor  the  collection  of  wild  berries  or  roots. 
They  return  home  in  the  evening.  Women  have  the 
food  ready  and  they  take  their  supper  at  S.  They  eat 
rayi  both  morning'  and  night.  When  their  resources 
are  exhausted,  the  whole  family  moves  for  work  on 
cardamom  estates,  where  men  earn  six  annas,  women 
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five  annas,  and  children  three  annas  daily.  They  lead 
a  life  of  plenty  after  the  harvest.  When  the  husband 
is  engaged  in  jungle  clearing,  the  wife  works  in  the 
cardamom  estates  and  earns  wages  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  family. 

Education 

The  London  Mission  Society  has  established  a  school 
for  the  Paliyans  at  Anakara  in  Vandanmet.  Fifteen 
families  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Christian  faith 
about  ten  years  ago.  There  are  however  only  five 
houses  now  at  Anakara.  The  remaining  families  are 
said  to  have  gone  back  to  their  old  faith  because  they 
could  not  make  a  living  at  Anakara.  Parents  impart 
education  to  their  children.  The  father  shows  the  boys 
how  to  clear  the  jungle,  burn  the  debris,  and  hoe  the 
soil.  Children  obey  their  parents  implicitly.  The 
mother  teaches  the  girls  how  to  cook  food  and  manage 
the  household.  The  boys  are  taught  how  to  use  the 
pellet-bow. 

Fa/mily 

Women  are  treated  with  consideration,  and  they 
enjoy  more  freedom  which  brings  them  into  contact 
with  low-country  men.  This  association  is  the  cause 
of  their  moral  degradation.  There  are  two  or  three 
sterile  women  in  each  village.  Syphilis  and  yaws  exist 
among  them.  Women  do  not  take1  part  in  religious 
observances  owing  to  the  impurity  that  is  attached  to 
them. 

Fertility 

The  Paliyans  are  one'  of  the  few  tribes  who  show 
an  improvement  in  the  average  size  of  the  family, 
average  birth-rate,  and  average  survival  rate.  The- 
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average  size  of  the  family  is  5-5.  The  average  birth¬ 
rate  is  4-6,  and  the1  average  survival  rat©  is  2-3.  The 
improvement  in  the  survival  rate  may  be1  due1  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  high  ranges.  There 
are  cases  of  sterility  in  each  hamlet.  In  8  families 
at  Periyar,  two  unions  were  sterile. 

Appearance  and  Physical  Features 
The  Paliyans  are  brown-black  in  complexion.  They 
rank  next  to  the  Kurumba  Pulayas  in  stature.  The 
average  stature  is  157  '32  cms.  The  average  stature,  of 
7  females  is  151-2  cms.  They  have  long  heads,  the 
average  cephalic  index  being  74-46.  The  forehead  is 
receding  and  the  brow  ridges  are  prominent.  They 
have  short  flat  noses,  the  average  nasal  index  being 
83-68.  The  lips  are  thick  and  everted.  The  eyes  are 
dark.  The  hair  is  black  and  wavy.  It  is  curly  in  some. 
The  average  facial  index  is  84-9.  The  average  cir¬ 
cumference  of  chest  is  74-9,  and  average  span  of  arm*, 
is  167-3. 

Conclusion 

The  Paliyans  are  good  singers  like  the  Mannans. 
They  are  lazy  and  try  to  carry  on  with  the  minimum 
of  labour. 


PAR  AY  A  (SAMBAVAR) 


Introduction —  Population — Origin  and  Traditions  of 
the  Tribe — Affinities — Sub-divisions  of  the  Parayas. 

Introduction 

The  Parayas  are  found  in  the  Thovala,  Agastis- 
waram,  Eraniel,  Kunnathur,  and  Kunnathunad  taluqs, 
and  on  the  Cardamom  Hills  of  Travancore.  They  rank 
next  to  the  Pulayas  among  tha  agrestic  serfs  and  are 
known  as  Sambavar  in  South  Travancore.  According 
to  Ward  and  Conner,  “they  form  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  and  are  divided  into  Perrom  Pariyar 
north  of  Kodungallor  and  Monnay  Pariyar  south  of 
that  place.  They  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  other 
coast  and  reckoned  so  very  vile  that  their  contact  will 
entail  the  most  alarming’  contamination.  Their  taste 
for  carrion  has  doubtless  caused  this  prejudice  which 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose:  that  they  exhale  a  foetid 
odour.  The  death  of  a  cow  or  bullock  is  with  the 
Parriyars  a  season  for  jubilee.”*  ' 

Population 

The  Parayas  were  returned  as  142,364  in  the  census 
of  1931,  of  whom  72,158  were  males  and  70,206  females. 
The  figures  for  1931  also  show  that  70,684  were  Hindu 
and  71,680  were  Christian.  They  are  one  of  the  major 
communities  in  South  Travancore  from  whom  converts 

*  Ward  and  Conner  -Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  the  Travancore  and 
Cochin  States— 1863,  p.  162-163. 
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were  largely  drawn.  The'  subjoined  table  will  show 
their  distribution  in  the  Revenue  Divisions  of  the  State 


Southern 
Central 
Northern 
High  Range 


39,880  .  19.729 
8,882  !  4,518 


The  Christian  Parayas  exceed  the:  Hindu  Parayas  in 
the  southern  and  northern  divisions  of  the  State.  The 
largest  number  of  conversions  in  the  southern  division 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Luthern  Mission,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Brother 
Mission,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  number 
of  females  to  1,000  males  of  the  Hindu  Parayas  is  993, 
but  the  disparity  is  one  less  among  the  Christian  Para¬ 
yas  among  whom  the  number  of  females  to  1,000  males 
is  994. 


Origin  and  Traditions  of  the  Tribe 
The  word  ‘Paraya’  is  derived  from  the  word  ‘para’ 
a  drum.  The  Parayas  take  delight  in  drum-beating, 
and  are  generally  called  on  to  act  as  drummers  at 
marriages,  funerals,  and  village  festivals  by  the:  sur¬ 
rounding  high-caste  Hindus  for  whom  they  have  been 
from  a  remote  .period  the  agricultural  labourers.  There 
have  been  among  them  also  weavers,  cobblers,  and  wea¬ 
vers  of  grass  mats.  Gustav  Oppext  says  that  the 
Pallans,  the  Pallis,  and  the  Parayaus  were  men  of  the 
hill-country  though  some  deny  this,  for  they  appear  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  hills,  nor  do  they  possess 
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any  trace  of  hill-deities  in  tlieir  worship.*  Further, 
in  old  Tamil  works,  the  word  ‘Pulayan’  is  used  to 
denote  those  who  are  now  called  Parayas.  Francis 
shows  by  an.  inscription  that  they  were  known  as  such 
in  tbe>  eleventh  century.  The  word  ‘Parayan’  also 
means  an  outcaste  from  every  caste.  The  Parayan  calls 
himself  the  ‘elder’  Brahman,  claiming  in  this  manner 
precedence  over  the  Brahman.  The  Brahmans  on  the 
other  hand  ascribe'  the  origin  of  the  Parayan  and  other 
low-castes  to  the  connection  of  Brahman  women  with 
low-caste-men,  or  to  the  curses  which  sages  like 
Viswamitra  were  so  fond  of  uttering'  against  anyone 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  cross  them  in  their 
desires/  The  legend  of  the1  curse  of  Viswamitra  against 
Vasislfta,  his  famous  Puranic  rival,  is  very  interesting, 
as  it  describes  the  orign  of  some  wild  tribes  like  the 
Sabaras  and  the  Pulindas  of  the  Puranas.  According 
to  a  Puranic  legend,  Vasishta  was  the  son  of  Urvasi, 
and  the  husband  of  a  Ohandala  woman  of  the  Chakkili 
(shoe-maker)  caste,  who  was  reborn  as  a  Chandali. 
She  bore  him  100  sons,  96  of  whom  disobeyed  their 
father,  and  were  on  that  account  accursed  to  the 
Panchama  (fifth  caste),  while  the  four  others  remained 
as  Brahmans. ”f  “However  despised  a  position  the 
Paraya  and  the  Holeya  occupy  in  the  place  where  they 
live,  they  have  preserved,  and  still  cherish  as  the  Mhar 
and  the  Bhar  do,  the  memory  of  former  greatness, 
and  regard  themselves  as  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil.  Political  revolutions,  about  which  we  know  noth¬ 
ing,  have  mSst  probably  been  the  cause  of  their  sub- 
v-ersion  by  other  kindred  Dravidian  tribes.”!  There 

*  Ananthakrishna  Aiyar,  L.  K.,  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes, 

p.  68. 

t  Ananthakrishua  Aiyar,  h  K ,  Tire  Cochin  Tribes  and  CasteB 

V«l.  I,  pp.  68-69. 

t  Perry,  W.  J.  The  Children  of  the  Sun,  pp.  115-116. 
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are  instances  to  . show.  Unit  they  were  at  one  time  in  a 
flourishing  state  and  that  they  possessed  privileges 
which  they  could  not  have  gained  from  the  Brahmans. 
.1  hey  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  pulling  of  cars 
of  the  idols  along  with  the  Brahmans  in  the  cur  festivals 
of  Conjeevaram,  Kitinhakonam.  and  other  places.  Their 
toucdi  is  not  supposed  to  defile  the  rope.  Some  among 
them  have  become  famous  as  saints  and  poets.  The 
great  Saivito  saint  'Xanda’  is  well  known.  The  Temple 
Entry  Proclamation  of  licit;  has  lifted  the  bans  against 
the  Parayas  ’in  Travaneove. 

"It  is  said  tiial  the  Pariahs  an-  closely  connected 
with  the  Parnvas,  t lit*  pearl-Hshers  of  tin-  Polynesian 
type  of  the  south  who  also  chum  high  rank  in  the  past. 
The  Parayas  an-  unabh'  to  bring  forward  serious  evi¬ 
dence.  in  support  of  tic-  contention  but  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  complicated  caste  system  with  a  divi- 
Mon  into  right  and  left  hand  castes  points  to  some  social 
order  that  has  long  been  superseded.  Tin-  Parayas 
possess  certain  privileges  which  tln-v  could  not  have 
possibly  gained  for  themselves  from  orthodox  Hinduism. 
Those  seem  to  be  survivals  of  a  past  in  which  the 
Parayas  held  a  much  higher  position  than  they  do  now: 
or  at  any  rate  show  that  they  are  as  ancient  in  the  land 
as  any  Dravidian  (Mudaliar,  Pillais)  whom  the  Parayas 
call  Tamils,  a  name  which  he  does  not  apply  to 
himself. 

In  Cochin  and  Travancore,  tin-  Parayas  are  found 
in  rural  parts,  and  may  probably  be  the  descendants 
of  those  of  the  Tamil  districts  who  may  have  immigrated 
to  the  parts  in  very  early  times.  In  Yaikam  they  are 
believed  to  be  tin-  descendants  of  a  high  caste  Hindu 
*  Furry.  W.  J.  The  Children  "f  tli--  Smi.  |..  1  Hi. 
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who  suffered  social  degradation  for  eating  meat,  while 
in  Kunnathunad  and  Muvattupuzha,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Pakkanar. 


The  Parayas  are  dark  in  complexion,  strong  and 
muscular  in  build.  Their  average  cephalic  index  is 
78-4  among  the  Sambavars  of  the  South,  while  it  is 
76-95  among  the  Parayas  of  the  north.  The  average 
nasal  index  in  the  south  is  84-83,  while  in  the  north 
it  is  81-52.  “Thurston  has  recorded  that  the  average 
cephalic  index  of  the  Parayas  is  76-5  and  nasal  index 
80-0.  Hornell  has  attempted  to  explain  the  brachy- 
cephalic  character  of  the  Paravar,  Skanan,  and  Parayan 
of  the  Tinnevelly  district  as  due  to  Polynesian  im¬ 
migration  in  South  India  bringing  the.  outrigger  canoe 
and  eocoanut  with  it  prior  to  or  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Dravidians.  Dr.  Gulia  thinks  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  postulate  a  Polynesian  racial  drift  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  brachycephalic  character  of  some  of  the  Tamil 
castes.  Brachycephaly  is  not  confined  to  the  coastal' 
Tamils,  but  is  dominant  among  all  the  higher  castes, 
and  runs  north-westwards  through  the  entire  Canarese 
country  into  Maharashtra  and  Guzrat,  and  cannot  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  presence  of  Polynesian 
blood  only.  Its  presence,  among  the  Dravidian  speaking- 
peoples  is  apparently  the  result  of  the  same1  racial 
movements  which  brought  it  in  the  western  and  eastern 
parts  of  Upper  India.f 

Sub-divisions 

The  Parayas  are  divided  into  the  following  endo- 
gamous  sub-divisions  $ 


t  Uutton,  J.  H.,  The  CensuB  of  India,  Vnl.  1,  Part  III  A.  p.  38. 
t  Subramania  Iyer,  N-,  The  Travancore  Census  Report,  1901,  p.  378. 
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1.  Champa  Parayar 

2.  Pola  Parayar 

3.  Pandi  Parayar 

4.  Jintalla  Parayar 

5.  Tinta  Parayar 

6.  Vel  Parayar 

It  may  be  enough  to  recognize1  two  broad  sub-divisions, 
the  Tamil-speaking  Sambavar  of  the  south  and  the 
Vel  Paraya  or  Paraya,  to  use  a  simplified  name,  to  the 
north  of  Kuzhithura  who  speak  Malayalani.  An  account 
'will  now  be  given  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
two  sub-divisions. 


I.  SAMBAYAR 


Introduction — Habitation  —  Diet — Dress — Ornaments 
—  Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies  — -  P olygamy  — 
Widow  Marriage  —  Sororate  —  Puberty  Customs  — 
Pregnancy  Rites  and  Child-birth  —  Inheritance  — 
Funeral  Ceremony  —  Religion  — :  Occupation. 

Introduction 

The  Parayas  of  Thovala,  Agastiswaram,  and 
Kalkulam  are  known  as  Sambavar.  They  form  the 
backbone  of  agriculture  in  Nanjanad,  which  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  waters  of  the  Kotkayar  and  the  Paraliar 
rivers.  Here  the  monsoon  is  but  slightly  felt,  and  the 
region  experiences  a  series  of  drizzling  showers.  The 
Sambavar  talk  Tamil. 

Habitation 

In  Nanjanad  the  hamlets  have  the  compact  .united 
form  common  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  huts  are 
huddled  together  in  very  compact  areas,  as  Nanjanad 
has  extensive  paddy  fields  with  hardly  any  raised 
ground  for  habitation.  In  Alagiacheri  in  Thovala, 
the  way  to  the  village  is  narrow  and  leads  first  to  the 
temple  with  an  open  ground  in  front,  where;  two 
shade-bearing  trees  (Acacia  planifrons)  stand  with  ex¬ 
pansive  crowns.  On  each  side,  of  the  narrow  path,  a 
narrower  path  branches  with  huts  on  each  side  of  it, 
The  streets  are  parallel  and  each  street  has  six  to 
twelve  huts  which  are  low-roofed  and  thatched  with, 
palm  leaves.  The  huts  are  ill-ventilated  and  have  only 
a  door  in  front.  There  are  a  hundred  huts  in  the 
village,  thirty  of  which  belong  to  Christian  Sambavar. 
Difference  of  religion  does  not  keep  father,  son,  and 
other  relations  apart.  Missionary  influence  is  least  only 
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iii  this  hamlet  in  this  taluq.  .Most  of  the  other  hamlets 
have  a  preponderance  of  Christian  Sambavar  for  whom 
impressive  churches  have  been  built  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  other  bodies 
by  the  side  of  Sambavar  shrine.  The  Sambavar 
are  wanting  in  sanitary  consciousness.  The  streets  are 
unclean.  The  Kakkfittu  ekeri  contains  over  300  huts 
compressed  in  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  The  paths 
are, narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  low- 
roofed  and  one- roomed,  and  have  no  window.  Paddy 
flats  surround  the  hamlets  and  do  not  permit  of  any 
expansion  to  relieve  congestion.  The  Government  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  opening  of  colonies  like  that 
at  Narikulani  in  the  Agastiswaram  taluq  to  enable  them 
to  lead  a  cleaner  life. 

Diet 

The  Sambavar  live  on  rice,  ragi,  cholara,  payaru, 
gram,  and  other  articles  which  they  cultivate.  They 
eat  carrion  and  drink  toddy.  The  high  nutritive  content 
of  their  food  materials  and  the  dry  climate  of  then- 
habitat  account  for  their  robust  constitution. 

D  rents 

The  Sambavar  are  poorly  clad,  except  the  well-to-do. 
The  men  wear  a  loin-cloth  and  pnt  on  an  upper  cloth. 
Converts  wear  coat  and  shirt.  The  women  wear  a 
long  coloured  cloth  and  put  on  a  jacket. 

Ornaments 

The  meu  wear  hardly  any  ornaments.  The  women 
have  ear  ornaments,  brass  bangles,  and  garland  of  beads 
and  shells. 

Marriage  Customs 

A  Sambavar  girl  is  married  after  she  attains 
puberty,  which  is  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fifteen, 
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when  she‘#i$be  inc-a  position  to  discharge  her  household 
duties.  A  manffiTay’marry  the  daughter  of  his  maternal 
uncle  or  of  his  father’s  sister.  The  boy’s  father  moots 
the  question  of  marriage  to  the  girl’s  father,  and  they 
consult  an  astrologer  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  stars. 
In  ease  of  agreement,  the  boy’s  father  and  the  gild’s 
father  contribute  a  rupee  each  and  go  to  a  toddy  shop, 
and  seal  the  marriage  pact  over  a  bowl  ol  toddy.  They 
then  proceed  to  the  girl’s  lint  where  the  boy’s  party 
are  feasted.  The  terms  of  the  marriage  are  settled. 
November  and  March  are  auspicious  months  for 


The  marriage  takes  place  in  the  girl’s  house.  The 
bridegroom-elect  and  his  party  arrive  at  the  village 
of  the  bride-elect  a  day  before  the  marriage.  The  bride 
is  presented  with  doth  and  ornaments  which  would 
cost  about  500  fanams  (about  71  Rs.)  on  a  modest  scale. 
A  man  has  to  qualify  himself  for  marriage  by  earning 
sufficient  money  to  meet  the  expenditure.  This  prolongs 
the  age  of  marriage  for  men.  The  bridegroom  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  pair  of  cloths  and  five  rupees.  At  the 
auspicious  moment,  he  places  the  tali  round  the  bride’s 
neck  and  his  sister  ties  it.  The  gathering  is  treated 
to  a  feast,  after  which  they  play  on  the  drum  and  the 
pipe  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  married  couple  then  go 
to  the  husband’s  hut  in  the  evening  with  the  bride’s 
relations  and  are  feasted  at  night.  The  married  couple 
go  to  the  bride’s  hut  the  next  morning  and  remain  there 
for  two  days.  The  cloths  are  meanwhile  washed  and 
the  couple  are  sent  hack  with  a  present  of  two  rupees 
to  the  son-in-law. 

Polygamy 

A  Sambavar  may  marry  more  than  one  woman  in 
Tliovala.  but  they  arc  generally  content  with  one.  A  man 
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may  marry  a  second  time  if  the  first  wife  is  sterile. 
The  wives  may  be  kept  in  two  houses  to  avoid  quarrels. 
Polyandry  is  unknown. 

Widow  Marriage 

Widow  remarriage  is  freely  allowed  a  year  after 
the  husband’s  death.  If  she  has  children,  she  remains 
in  her  deceased  husband’s  family  along  with  her 
children.  A  man  may  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
elder  brother,  and  he  takes  care  of  her  children. 

8  or  orate 

A  man  may  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
There  is  less  ceremony  on  this  occasion.  Wives  are 
the  chattels  of  their  husbands,  and  have  no  personal 
property.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  at  will. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  kept  in  a 
separate  shed  for  twenty  days  in  Thovala.  She.  enters 
home  after  a  bath  on  the  twenty-first  day,  when  women 
are  feasted. 

Pregnancy  Rites  and  Child-birth 

An  offering  of  a  quarter  measure  of  rice,  plantain, 
cocoanut,  and  milk  is  made  to  Muthalamma  praying  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  pregnant  woman.  When  a 
woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  is  lodged  in  a 
temporary  hut.  Pollution  lasts  for  41  days  in  Thovala, 
but  those  in  pollution  are  not  debarred  from  attending 
to  their  agricultural  work.  During  this  period  the 
mother  cannot  touch  any  vessels,  and  has  to  be  fed  by 
others.  Her  diet  is  rice  gruel  in  the  morning,  and 
boiled  rice  in  the  evening.  She  is  given  arrack  on  the 
eleventh  day.  Pollution  ceases  on  the  fortysecond  day 
after  a  bath.  The  husband  defrays  the  expenses  of 


tile  delivery  f<jr  fifteen  days,  and  the  parents 

meet  them  durinfTthe.  remaining  period.  It  is  said  that, 
•‘after  the  confinement  of  a  Parava  woman,  the  husband 
is  starved  for  seven  days,  eating  no  cooked  rice  or  other 
food,  and  lives  only  on  roots  and  fruits  and  drinking 
only  arrack  and  toddy."'  This  custom  is  prevalent 
among  the  Parayas  of  the  north. 

The  naming  ceremony  falls  on  t ho  twenty-eighth 
day.  Arumugham,  ISamban,  Madaswami,  Aravala, 
Ksaki.  AJuthu,  Sundaram,  and  Shanmugham  are  names 
given  to  males.  Pethi,  Karuthal,  PulamMi,  Mariamma 
arc  some  of  the  female  names. 

/  i/hrril  anty 

Inheritance  is  in  the  male  line.  In  the  absence  of 
sons,  property  devolves  on  daughters.  In  their  absence 
il  devolves  on  the  children  of  a  man’s  brother  or  sister. 

Fimrral  Ceremony 

The  dead  are  buried  or  cremated.  The  burial 
ground  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  Burial 
is  resorted  to  when  there  is  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  dead 
body  is  smeared  witli  oil  and  turmeric,  washed,  and 
dried  by  the  sou  and  nephew.  It  is  then  carried  to  the 
burial  ground,  hi  the  case  of  an  old  man,  a  pit  is  dug 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  the  corpse  is  allowed  to 
rest  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  few  grains  or  rice  arc 
thrown  and  water  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse 
before  it  is  lowered  into  the  grave.  The  son  goes 
round  the  grave  with  a  pot  of  water  on  his  head  and 
breaks  it.  The  corpse  is  lowered  into  the  grave  with 
betel  box  and  other  belongings  and  covered  with  earth. 
Pollution  lasts  for  fortyone  days.  The  ornaments  of 
the  wife  of  the  deceased  are  removed  on  the  burial  day 
*  >lat.vr.  Native  I,ifn  in  Tvavamjwv.  p.  5Sn.  ~ 
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by  a  widow.  During  the  period  of  pollution  relations 
bring  eatables  like  bread  and  cocoanut,  and  place  them 
where  the  man  died.  The  women  weep  over  the1  loss 
of  the  dead  and  partake  of  the  eatables.  On  the  forty- 
first  day  the  son  gives  a  white  cloth  to  Ms  mother.  All 
are  treated  to  a  feast.  The  brother  of  the  widow 
consoles  her  by  the  removal  of  the  veil  which  has  been 
put  over  her  head,  and  gives  her  two  annas.  In  the 
case  of  cremation  the  funeral  pyre  is  lit  by  the  son 
and  the  ceremonial  is  the  same  as  described  above. 

Religion 

In  almost  every  Sambavar  village  in  South  Tra- 
vancore  may  be  seen  a  shrine  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  small  building  with  a  few  rough  stones  in  the 
centre1.  When  a  calamity  befalls  a  village,  when  pes¬ 
tilence,  famine,  or  cattle  disease  makes  its  appearance, 
it  is  to  the  village  deity  that  the  whole  body  of  Hindu 
villagers  turn  for  help.  It  is  worshipped  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  villagers.  The  main  function 
of  the  village  deity  is  the  guardianship  of  the  village,  but 
many  of  them  have  other  powers  in  relation  to  disease 
and  calamity.  They  symbolise  the  facts  of  village  life, 
such  as  cholera,  small-pox,  and  cattle  disease.  They 
are  with  few  exceptions  female.  At  Alagiacheri  in 
Thovala  the  temple  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  hamlet. 
On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  temple 
is  Madan.  The  image  consists  of  a  small  pyramidal 
erection  or  obelisk,  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  built  of 
brick  and  stuccoed.  The  Sanctum  sanctorum  contains 
an  image  of  Uehmakali  and  Bhadrakali.  At  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  hamlet  is  Thlyottukaran  (a  small  stone 
pillar)  who  helps  in  the  removal  of  harm  done  by 
spirits.  Mariamma  is  placed  at  the  north-eastern  end 
of  the  hamlet  in  an  enclosed  space, 
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Tin-.  Fading  feature  i>  the  worship  of  the  female 
principle  in  nature.  All  over  South  India  the  village 
deities  are  mostly  female,  hut  some  of  them  have  male 
attendants  who  ar-  supposed  to  guard  the  shrine  and 
carry  out  the  commands  of  their  goddesses.  They  were 
formerly  worshipped  with  animal  sacrifice.  The  chief 
minstrants  are  drawn  from  the  villagers. 

On  Tuesdays  offerings  are  made  to  male  and  female 
deities.  They  consist  of  cocoanut,  plantain,  cooked  rice, 
and  pansupari.  If  the  offering  is  made  at  night,  a  fowl  is 
also  sacrificed.  The  priest  then  chants  the  following 
prayer "  May  our  country  lie  prosperous.  May  the 
royal  family  flourish.  .May  there  he  a  humper  harvest 
all  over  the  country.  May  there  he  a  sufficient  rainfall. 
May  we  he  protected  from  all  hardships.” 

Worship  of  Marian 

In  Medom,  offerings  of  cocoanut.  plantain,  molasses, 
gingilv  calm,  fowl,  gnat  and  arrack  are  made  to  Madan 
at  midnight  on  a  Friday  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
village  t oik.  flip  deity  is  installed  alone  away  from 
all  other  deities,  and  is  given  an  offering  of  goat  and 
fowl.  The  following  prayer  is  then  offered.  “Oh  God, 
take  care  of  u>.  May  wc  enjoy  a  good  harvest.  May 
no  sickness  visit  its.” 

Mariatfimu 

Mariamma  is  superior  to  the  Sapta  Fvaiiyagas  in 
her  power,  but  worse  in  temper.  She  is  vindictive  but 
inexorable,  and  difficult  to  propitiate.  Her  special 
function  is  the  prevention  of  evil  coming  from  outside 
the  village  of  which  she  is  the  guardian.  No  animal 
sacrifice  is  offered  at  the  shrine  of  this  goddess.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  boiled  rice  and  plantain  are  daily  made  to  her 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  village. 
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Ancestor-  Worship 

Besides  the  above  deities,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  spirits  of  diverse  lands  whom  the  villagers  worship. 
The  worship  of  ancestor-spirits  plays  an  important 
part  on  New  Moon  day  every  month.  Offerings  of 
coeoanut,  plantain,  rice,  molasses,  and  incense,  and 
camphor  are  made  by  a  Pantaram  who  officiates  as 
priest.  He  says,  “You  have1  run  your  life  without 
trouble.  We  are  in  difficulties.  Be  gracious  to  us,  as 
other  deities  are.”  The  offerings  are  then  thrown  into 
water.  The  worshippers  bathe  and  return  home. 

There  is  no  ecclesiastical  calendar  regulating  the 
form  of  worship  of  village  deities  or  festivals.  Where 
there  is  a  shrine  in  a  hamlet,  offerings  of  rice,  fruits, 
and  flowers  are  made  daily  by  villagers  who  have  made 
vows.  In  many  places  offerings  are  more  usual  after 
harvest  when  people  are  at  leisure  and  well  off.  Sacri¬ 
fices  are  made  whenever  there  is  an  epidemic.  The 
Sambavars  are  now  losing  faith  in  their  deities  owing 
to  missionary  influence.  Churches  are  established  in 
each  hamlet  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  Brother  Mission,  and  the 
influence  of  Christianity  percolates  into  Hindu  homes. 

Occupation 

The  Sambavar  form  the  backbone  of  agriculture 
in  Nanjanad,  and  their  services  are  hired  by  the  landed 
class.  According  to  Ward  and  Conner,  the'  wages  were 
so  trifling  that  even  the  poorest  ranks  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  labour  in  their  own  account  for  a 
portion  of  the  year.  They  were  given  one  tenth  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  extent  of  land  cultivated  as  hire.* 

*  Ward  and  Conner,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  States,  p.  62. 
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They  cultivate  paddy  fields,  clean  ponds,  and  till  the 
ground,  hut  will  not  use  buffaloes  to  assist  in  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  they  are  defiled  if  they  touch  them.  They  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  bullocks.  In  Thovala  they 
raise  crops  of  cholam  (Andropogon  Sorghum),  thuvarai 
(Cajanus  indieus),  kadalai  (Cicer  arietinum),  paruthi 
(Gossypium  herbaceum),  samai  (Panicum  miliare), 
payaru  (Phaseolus  Mungo),  ragi  and  other  grains  on 
land  on  pattom.  All  cultivation  expenses  are1  incurred 
by  them,  and  they  give  one  fourth  of  the  produce  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  after  harvest.  In  the  case  of  paddy, 
half  the  produce  is  given  to  the  owner.  When  they  go 
out  for  work,  the  men  earn  six  chuckrams  and  the' 
women  four  chuckrams  a  day.  They  make  no  baskets 
of  reed,  as  do  the  Parayas  of  the  north. 


II.  PAR  A  Y  A  (YEM  PAPAYA’) 

Introduction  —  E .v tin. ,a Mors  Sub-divisions  —  Internal 
Structure  of  the  Tribe  —  Marriage  customs  and 
Ceremonies  —  Polygamy  —  Polyandry  —  Levirate — 
Sororate — Adultery — Puberty  Customs —  Menstru¬ 
ation  —  ( ’iiild-dirtti  —  Inheritance  —  Social  Orga¬ 
nization —  K  i  ns  ini' — Funeral  (  ’ekkmonies — Religion 
—  Agricui/i  urai.  Ceremonies —  Habitations  —  Diet — 
Dress  —  CIrnaments  —  Occupation. 

hit  rodu-ction 

Tlio  Wth  Parayas  arc  found  north  of  Kuzliithura. 
principally  in  the  taluqs  of  Kunnathnr.  Tiruvalla. 
Kunnathunad,  and  »n  the  Cardamom  Hills  of  Travan- 
core.  They  were  also  known  as  Champa  Parayar  as 
they  formerly  ale  cow's  flesh.  They  now  abhor  eating 
it,  and  wish  to  be  known  a>  'Vein'  or  'YeP  Parnya. 
The  name  is  derived  from  ‘Yey-  (Reed)  with  which 
they  make  baskets,  mats,  sieves,  and  other  articles. 
This  is  still  liieir  main  vocation,  though  they  also  go 
out  for  agricultural  work,  but  only  if  bulls  are  available 
for  ploughing.  Buffalo  is  taboo  to  them,  for  if  they 
touch  if  I  hey  have  to  bathe,  drink  two  mouthfuls  of  liquid 
cowdung.  and  starve  for  the  day.  The  Pulaya  being 
free  from  this  taboo,  the  Yem  Paraya  would  say  that 
1  lie  Pulaya  and  the  Imffalo  are  identical.  The  Yem 
Parayas  talk  Malayalam.  I  propose  to  use  the  term 
Paraya  in  what  follows. 

Eiidoi/tiiiiou s  Sub-divisions 
The  Parayas  are  divided  into  three  endogamous 
septs : — 

1.  The  Minniketti  Paraya 
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2.  The  Mothiramketti  Paraya 

3.  The  Taliketti  Paraya 

The  Minniketti  Parayas  are  those  who  use  as  a  marriage 
badge  a  minne  of  gold,  the  size  of  a  paddy  grain,  given 
by  their  masters.  They  consider  themselves  superior  to 
the  other  two  septs,  and  neither  interdine  nor  intermarry 
with  them.  The  latter  had  also  to  stand  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet  from  the  Minnikettis.  Should  the  Paraya 
be  polluted  by  one  of  the  other  two  septs,  the  Perum 
Parayan  (headman)  and  the  elders  meet  and  fine  the 
culprit  ten  chuckrams.  The  polluted  man  bathes  and 
drinks  liquid  cowdung  mixed  with  milk;  pollution  then 
ceases.  This  custom  has  almost  vanished. 

The  Mothiramketti  Parayas  are  those'  who  use  a 
ring  of  brass  as  a  marriage  badge.  They  consider 
themselves  superior  to  the  Taliketti  Parayas,  with  whom 
they  neither  interdine  nor  intermarry.  The  former 
used  to  keep  the  latter  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Sept 
The  Minniketti  Parayas  of  Pathanapuram  are 
divided  into  the  following  clans : — 

1.  Kanjiram  illom 

2.  Thackan  illom 

3.  Punjeri  illom 

4.  Pey  illom 

5.  V elli  illom 

6.  Thazhakara  illom 

7.  Konclii  illom 

8.  Kovani  illom 

9.  Mylai  illom 

10.  Vayyotan  illom  y 

11.  Ckerunatan  illom 

12.  Nedungad  illom.  v 
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The  Perum  Parayan  of  the  Punjeri  clan  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  clan  division.  The  Tlmchan  and 
Punjeri  clans  are  superior  to  all  the  other  clans.  Re¬ 
garding  the  origin  of  the  clan  names,  it  is  said  that  the 
Punjeri  illakars  are  descendants  of  ancestors  who 
came  from  Poonjar,  the  Thazhakara  illakars,  of  those 
who  came  from  Thagazhi  in  Mavelikara;  and  the 
Vayyotan  illakars,  of  a  female  baby  picked  up  on  the 
way.  The  Cherunatan  illakars  are  said  to  be  descen¬ 
dants  of  those  who  came  from  Cherunad  near  Cben- 
ganur;  and  the  Nedumgad  and  Mylai  illakars,  of  those 
who  came  from  Nedumangad  and  Mylai  respectively. 
Thus  most  of  the  clan  names  are  derived  from  names 
of  places.  Again,  Thaehan  and  Punjeri  illakars  can 
marry  only  a  woman  of  Pey  illom,  Kanjiram  illom, 
Cherunatan  and  Vayyotan  illoms. 

In  Kunnathunad,  the  Parayas  have  an  elaborate 
system  of  clans.  Thaehan,  Thavania,  Kanjiram,  Kan- 
naya,  Mottai,  Erala,  Tbevati,  Vevali,  Vemba,  and  Eda- 
natan  kuttoms  are  found  among  them.  The  Thaehan 
and  Thavania  kuttoms  are  brother  clans.  Similarly, 
Kanjiram  and  Kannaya  kuttoms,  Erala  and  Tbevati, 
and  Vevali  and  Vembu  kuttoms  are  brother  clans.  A 
man  of  the  Thaehan  kuttom  may  marry  a  woman  of 
any  clan  other  than  Thavania  kuttom.  The  Perum 
Parayan  may  be  of  any  clan.  Capacity  and  tact  in 
managing  the  clansmen  alone  count. 

The  clans  are  exogamous  and  derive  their  descent 
exclusively  through  the  females.  Since  the  bride  is 
taken  to  live  with  her  husband  wherever  his  residence 
may  be,  the  clans  are  spread  all  over,  the  area.  Their 
civilization  is  based  on  the  clan.  The  idea  of  the  family 
appears  to  be  a  new-comer  to  the  field,  and  to  be  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  clan  for  influence.  Its  entrance  into 
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the  social  life  of  the  tribe  as  a  patrilineal  institution 
must  be  accounted  for  by  the  rule  that  on  marriage 
a  wife  goes  to  her  husband’s  dwelling  and  makes  her 
abode  there.  He  does  not  go  to  that  of  her  kindred. 
Again,  the  woman  is  generally  married  by  purchase,  as 
among  the  Pulayas,  the  Malankuravans,  the  Malavetans 
and  others.  The  payment  of  a  bride-price-  transfers 
to  the  husband  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  wife, 
and  the  right  of  the  children  that  may  be  born  of  the 
union.  But  the  transfer  of  the  children  involves  more 
than  their  possession  and  control.  It  involves  the 
reckoning  of  descent  from  the  husband  and  his  fore¬ 
fathers  instead  of  from  Ms  wife  and  her  foremothers. 
The  Parayas  have  not  abandoned  the  old  reckoning. 
All  their  clans  count  their  descent  through  the  mother. 
A  woman  retains  her  clan  after  marriage,  and  children 
take  after  the  clan  of  the  mother.  As  Hartland  puts 
it,  a  clan  is  ‘a  natural  mutual  aid  society.’*  All  the 
members  of  a  clan  contribute  thei  fun-eral  expenses  of 
a  clansman.  Members  of  the-  same  clan  observe  death 
pollution  for  sixteen  days.  ‘  ‘  The  clan  is  still  the  pillar 
of  their  social  structure.”  The  father  as  the  head  of 
the  new  institution  of  the  family  is  recognized  as  the 
ruler  of  the  household.  Though  the  cMldr-en  are  his, 
and  remain  with  him,  they  do  not  belong  to  his  clan; 
and  his  control  over  them,  even  while  the  mother  is 
part  of  the  household,  is  overridden  by  the  claims  of 
her  elan  -exercised  through  her  brothers.  When  a  boy 
is  to  be  married,  the  uncle  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  match  and  the  amount  of  the 
bride-price  to  be  received  or  given.  The  nephew  also 
succeeded  to  Ms  uncle’s  property.  The  family  was 
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continued  only  through  the  mother.  All  rank  a-nd  pm- 
perty  descended  tlirninrh  ln-r.  In  slmrt.  ‘•hirlli  sanctified 
the  child”.'’  .Matrimonial  descent  is  now  lighting  a  los¬ 
ing  battle.  The  Parayas  are  becoming  patrilineal.  The 
recognition  of  paternity  reacts  on  the  whole  conception 
of  kinship,  and  consanguinity  begins  to  be  substituted 
for  social  kinship  as  the  basis  of  society. 

Among  tlip  Parayas  of  the  ( ’lurayinkil  and  Kottara- 
kara  taluqs,  a  girl  is  married  both  lie!',, re  and  after 
puberty.  A  man  marries  the  daughter  of  his  maternal 
uncle  or  father's  sister.  II is  uncle  and  father  moot 
tin  marriage  question  to  the  girl's  mi'-le  ami  father. 
If  agreement  is  n-aeln-d.  the  marriage  date  is  lixed. 
Tin-  bride-price  range.-  from  three  t,,  seven  rupees. 
On  the  marriage  date  the  bridegroom  and  his  party 
go  to  the  bride's  hut.  and  his  uncle  pay-  the  I, rid  -price 
to  the  girl's  uncle.  The  bridegroom  presents  her  with 
a  pair  of  cloths  and  a  jacket.  All  the  gathering  are 
treated  to  a  least.  The  bride'-  mother  ties  four  chuck- 
rams  to  her  cloth.  The  bridegroom  then  goes  with 
his  wife  to  his  hut  when-  her  relations  are  feasted. 
The  bride’s  parents  visit  them  on  tin-  seventh  day  with 
sweets,  and  tile  married  couple  visit  them  for  a  collide 
of  days. 

Marriage  ceremonies  are  more  elaborate  among  the 
Parayas  of  Kunnathunful.  They  observe  the  kettu 
kalyanam  for  girls  below  len  years  of  age.  The  molayau 
(bridegroom-elect),  his  uncle,  parents  and  relations  go 
to  the  girl’s  hut.  and  the  girl  is  pr.-s-mled  with  a  pair 
of  cloths.  The  molayau  ties  the  tali,  facing  cast.  All 
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are  treated  to  a  feast  and  given  pansupari.  If  the 
molayan  does  not  want  the  girl,  he  is  sent  with  a  rupee. 
If  he  wants  her  after  she  attains  her  age,  he  pays  ten 
chuckrams  (about  six  annas)  to  the  girl’s  uncle  who 
will  see  her  parents  in  order  to  settle  the  day  of 
marriage.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  the  molayan 
goes  to  the  bride’s  hut  with  his  uncle,  parents  and  re¬ 
lations.  The  bridegroom’s  uncle  pays  the  bride’s  uncle 
ten  chuckrams,  twenty-one  chuckrams  to  her  parents, 
four  chuckrams  to  his  brother-in-law,  and*  six  chuckrams 
to  the  Perum  Parayan.  The  bridegroom  presents  the 
bride  with  a  pair  of  cloths  and  all  the  gathering  are 
feasted.  The  bride’s  uncle  and  Perum  Parayan  address 
the  molayan ’s  Perum  Parayan  as  follows: — “Do  not 
deprive  the  molachi  of  her  hair  and  breasts.  Do  not 
leave  on  her  any  permanent  mark  by  thrashing  her. 
If  she  goes  astray  or  if  she  is  wanting  in  attention  to 
her  work,  inform  us  immediately.  Refrain  from  any 
action  which  will  disfigure  her  ears  or  neck.  You  may 
make  her  submissive  to  you  by  thrashing  her  below  the 
loins  and  above  the  knee.  If  the  molayan  is  found 
guilty  of  any  wrongful  act,  the  bride-price  will  not  be 
returned  to  you.  If  the  molachi  is  found  guilty  of  any 
wrongful  act,  the  bride-price  shall  be  returned  to  you, 
provided  you  conform  to  the  rules  current  among  us.” 
The  molayan ’s  Perum  Parayan  then  says,  “You  should 
see  that  the  molachi  is  submissive  to  the  parents  of 
her  husband.  We  will  inform  you  if  she  is  otherwise.” 
Then  the  molachi ’s  uncle  and  Perum  Parayan  say, 
“Do  not  spoil  the  molachi.  If  you  do,  you  will  lose 
her  and  the  money.”  After  these  exchanges  the  mola¬ 
yan  goes  to  his  hut  with  his  wife1,  where  her  relations 
are  feasted  the  next  morning. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  take  a  tortuous  course 
among  the  Parayas  of  Pathanapuram.  The  boy’s  uncle, 
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father,  and  Perum  Parayan  go  to  the  gill’s  hut  to 
settle  the  marriage.  They  give  eight  annas  and  pansu- 
pari  to  the  girl’s  uncle.  When  the  marriage  is  settled, 
all  go  to  the  toddy  shop  and  seal  the  marriage  pact 
over  a  bowl  of  toddy  followed  by  a  feast.  A  few  days 
lienee  the  girl’s  uncle,  father,  and  Perum  Parayan 
visit  the1  boy’s  parents  and  make  merry  with  toddy. 
The  girl’s  uncle  and  others  agree  to  the  bride-price  of 
ten  rasis  (one  rasi  is  six  annas)  and  two  rasis  for  toddy. 
They  are  then  feasted.  On  the  day  of  marriage  the 
bridegroom  aryd  party  go  to  the  bride’s  hut,  when  the 
bride-price  is  handed  over  to  the  Perum  Parayan. 
The  presentation  of  a  pair  of  cloths  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Feasting  follows.  The  bride¬ 
groom  then  takes  his  wife1  to  his  hut  where  her  relations 
arc  feasted.  On  the  seventh  day  the  married  couple 
are  invited  to  the  wife’s  hut  where  they  are1  feasted. 
Omission  to  inviting'  on  that  day  would  prevent  the 
couple  from  visiting  the  wife’s  parents. 

Polygamy 

A  Paraya  may  marry  more  than  one  woman  if 
his  first  wife  is  sterile;  the  wives  remain  in  different 
huts  to  avoid  discord.  They  work,  earn  their  wages, 
and  the  husband  idles  away  his  time.  There  are  men 
with  three  wives  now. 

Polyandry 

Fraternal  polyandry  prevails  among  the  Parayas 
of  Chirayinkil.  Owing  to  their  low  economic  condition, 
brothers  cannot  afford  to  marry  separately.  The 
children  are  treated  as  common. 

Levirate 

A  man  may  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  elder 
brother,  but  the  elder  brother  cannot  marry  the  widow 
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of  Ms  deceased  younger  brother.  There  is  no  presen¬ 
tation  of  cloth  in  the  ceremony. 

S  or  or  ate 

A  Parayan  cannot  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife  in 
her  lifetime.  He  may  do  so  after  her  death,  but  there 
is  no  ceremony. 

A  clutter y 

In  the  event,  of  a  case  of  adultery  within  the  clan, 
the  elders  meet.  The  Perum  Parayan  fines  the  culprits 
four  chuckrams  each.  The  offence  is  condoned  with 
the  warning  not  to  repeat  it.  The  Perum  Parayan 
purchases  toddy  for  the  amount  and  prays,  “Oh 
Ancestor  Spirits,  who  revelled  in  toddy,  may  there  be 
no  repetition  of  the  offence.  May  the  culprits  lead 
a  cleaner  life.”  He  then  drinks  the  toddy.  When  a 
man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  a  different  clan, 
the  offence  is  not  treated  so  seriously.  They  are  warned 
and  directed  to  marry,  if  agreeable  to  do  so. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  in  North  Travancore  attains  puberty, 
she  is  lodged  in  a  seclusion-shed.  Pollution  lasts  for 
twelve  days.  During  this  period  she  remains  indoors. 
If  men  see  her,  she  is  said  to  become  bloodless  and 
emaciated  in  appearance.  If  she  sees  a  man,  he  is 
said  to  get  black  spots  in  his  face.  There  is  no  res¬ 
triction  in  diet.  She  bathes  on  the  thirteenth  day  and 
breaks  a  cocoanut.  Pollution  ceases  and  she  returns 
home.  A  few  women  are  feasted.  In  Pathanapuram 
pollution  lasts  for  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  day  holy 
water  got  from  a  temple  is  mixed  with  toddy  and  liquid 
cowdung.  On  her  return  from  her  bath,  the  girl  is 
sprinkled  with  the  water  and  pollution  ceases.  The 
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Perum  Parayan,  the  uncle  and  father  of  the  girl,  and 
others  make  themselves  merry  hy  drinking  toddy  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  girl’s  uncle  and  father.  A  feast  follows. 

Menstruation 

When  a  woman  attains  menses,  she  remains  in  a 
seclusion-shed  for  three  days.  Sire  enters  home  on  the 
fourth  day  after  a  bath,  but  can  enter  the  kitchen  only 
the  nest  day.  It  is  only  after  the  eighth  day  after  a 
bath  that  a  man  cohabits  with  his  wife. 

Pregnancy  Rites 

In  the  Ivottarakara  and  (Jhirayinkil  taluqs,  a  vayathu 
pongal  is  celebrated  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 
The  rice  hulled  out  of  5*4  measures  of  paddy  is  cooked  in 
a  new  pot,  and  offered  along'  with  tender  cocoanut  and 
plantain.  A  lighted  lamp  is  placed  in  front  of  the  offering 
on  a  leaf.  The  Pernm  Parayan  prays,  “Oh  God,  may 
no  calamity  befall  our  hamlet.”  In  North  Travancore 
tamarind  juice  is  administered  by  the1  mother  to  the 
pregnant  woman.  The  exorcisor  then  drives  out  the 
devil,  if  any.  An  offering  of  rice1,  fried  rice,  paddy, 
cocoanut,  fowl,  and  toddy  is  made  on  a  leaf  at  dusk. 
A  ball  is  made  of  powdered  paddy.  The  exorcisor  then 
prays  in  torch  light,  “Oh  Spirit,  who  has  taken  its 
abode  in  this  person,  accept  the  offering  made  to  you 
and  leave  the  body.” 

In  Patlianapuram  there1  is  a  Kappukettu  ceremony 
(tying  of  thread  with  a  ring  in  it)  in  the  fifth  month. 
The  Perum  Parayan  ties  it  round  the  wrist  of  the 
pregnant  woman  and  prays  as  follows: — “Oh  Gods  who 
preside  in  all  directions,  Oh  Mountain  Deities,  be  witness 
to  my  prayer.  Guard  over  this  woman  on  whom  I  tie 
this  thread  round  the  wrist.”  This  ceremony  is  done 
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in  the  parent’s  |ut:  The,  Perum  Parayan,  the  unde, 
father,  and  othe%  Aiake  themselves  merry  with  toddy. 
A  feast  follows,  Tjii  the'  seventh  month  the  husband 
gives  tamarind  juic^-to  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  the 
Perum  Parayan,  who  then  removes  the  kappu  from 
the  wrist  for  which  he  is  given  four  ohuckrams.  All 
are  treated  to  a  feast,  and  the  pregnant  woman  is  taken 
by  her  father  to  his  home. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  confined  to  a  seclusion-shed  in  North  Travancore. 
Pollution,  lasts  for  sixteen  days  after  which  she  bathes. 
During  the  period  of  pollution  the  husband  lives  on 
toddy  and  beaten  rice.  Naming  is  done  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  clay.  Unlike  the  Sambavar  of  South  Travancore, 
names  are  chosen  from  the  maternal  line.  But  a  change 
is  now  coming  over  this  custom  by  the  choice  of  names 
from  the  paternal  line1. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance  was  in  the  female  line.  It  is  now 
becoming  patrilineal  owing  to  surrounding  influences. 

Social  Or ganiz at  i on 

The  Parayas  have  a  headman  called  Perum 
Parayan.  He  is  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  times 
of  adversity.  He  enquires  into  all  caste  disputes;  and 
settles  them.  He  has  an  assistant  named  Mimnaman 
to  help  him  in  his  work. 

Kinship 

The  system  of  kinship  among  the  Parayas  is  of  the 
type  called  classificatory.  The  terms  of  relationship 
and  their  vernacular  equivalents  are  given  below:— 
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3.  Husband ’s  sister 

4.  Husband’s  brother 

IV.  Relations  throur/h  Wife. 

1.  Wife’s  father  Ammachan 

2.  Wife’s  mother  Anunfivi 

3.  Wife’s  brother  Maehambi 

4.  Wife’s  brother’s  wife  Akkachi. 

In  the  foregoing  list,  the  following-  points  may  be 
observed : — ■  * 

1.  The  father’s  father,  the1  mother’s  father,  the 
father’s  mother,  and  mother’s  mother: — Appiippan  and 
ammfimma  are  the  names  given  to  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 
Among  the  Sambavar,  Pdthi  and  atha  are  corresponding 
names  for  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  on  both 
hues. 

2.  Father’s  sister’s  husband,  the.  mother’s  brother, 
the  husband’s  father,  and  wife’s  father: — Ammachan 
is  the  name  given  to  all  the  above,  persons  and  ammhvi, 
to  their  wives.  The  corresponding  names  among  the 
Sambavar  are  maman  and  athai. 

3.  Maehambi  is  the  name  given  to  father’s  sister’s 
son,  wife’s  brother,  and  mother’s  brother’s  son. 

Fu ne ral  Ceremon  ie s 

The  dead  are  buried.  The  grave  is  dug  five  feet 
deep.  The  corpse  is  washed,  dried,  smeared  with  ashes, 
and  covered  with  a  new  cloth.  A  few  grains  of  rice 
and  coeoanut  are  thrown  into  the  mouth  and  the  Berum 
Parayan  prays,  “Oh  God,  lead  on  to  heaven  the  spirit 
of  the  dead.”  Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days,  and  is 
observed  by  both  son  and  nephew.  On  the  seventeenth 


Nathalie 

Cliettan  or  Anujan,  if 


tlVilt.'.l  1,,  ;  i'.  M.-!.  I,;  I*  oilier  lilM.  -  I  !1.-|  .i  : 

This  has  now  chan-ed.  T!m-  ->•  mw,  i^rh.nn- 


Durin.if  Knnni  and  Modem  ill.-  I’.rnm  Parayaii 
makes  an  ..iT.-riim:  of  Pal.  n  rice.  1  >!:i n t :ii n.  i-m-I.t  coeoa 
mil.  ami  toddy  P.  tin-  ;i n. — : I . ) r  sj .i  1  i  1  and  prays. 
••(I  A  ii<-.-s|.ii‘s, '  aiv--|>l  11i.se  ..iT-rihu-s."  At  lli.-  lim.- 
1 1 1*  harvest  a  similar  olVerimr  i-  made  i..  propitiate  the 
a  neestor  s|  ii  ri  I  In  March  th.-v  propitiate  Mliayavat  hi 

will,  a  kat hirkala  lw . h  a  hull)  .-..vere.l  with  ears  oh 

corn  to  ward  off  the  evil  inlliieiiec  of  1 1 1  i t i " s  like  Mari- 
ainina.  It  is  placed  hef,„v  the  .Icily,  ami  prayers  are 
o  1 1  e  re*  1  to  he  Siiveil  from  mi  short  Uli". 

Habitat  imr* 

The  lmts  nf  the  Pa  ray. as  are  beyond  ordinary 
village  limits.  Pnlike  the  Sfimhavar  lnits.  they  are 
imt  huddled  to-ether.  F.acli  hut  has  a  small  patch  of 
hand  surrmmdiim'  it.  The  lints  m-  one. roomed  and 
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have  only  one  opening.  The  roofing  rests  oil  four 
props  of  junglewood  posts  and  is  thatched  with  straw 
six  inches  thick.  In  North  Travancore  the  wall  is  about 
four  feet  high.  Laterite  stones  in  mud  form  the  walling. 
About  100  feet  from  the  hut  is  a  seclusion-shed  for 
women  in  menses.  It  serves  the  purpose  for  a  group 
of  huts.  Tapioca  is  cultivated  in  the  small  patch  of 
laud  surrounding  the  hut. 

Diet. 

The  Paravas  live  on  rice  and  tapioca..  They  also 
eat  carrion  and  beef,  and  drink  toddy,  all  of  which 
they  are  gradually  giving  up. 

Dress 

The  Parayas  are  poorly  clad.  The  men  wear  a 
loin-cloth  which  is  three  cubits  by  two  cubits.  They 
also  have  a  small  upper  cloth.  The  women  wear  loin¬ 
cloth  and  have  begun  to  wear  jackets. 

Ornaments 

Women  used  to  wear  a  necklace  of  beads,  but  they 
have  now  given  up  wearing  this  owing  to  the  labours 
of  the  Kerala  Hindu  Mission.  A  string  carrying  the 
marriage  badge  now  adorns  their  neck.  They  have  no 
other  ornament. 

Occupation 

The  Parayas  are  ingenious  in  wicker-work.  Reed 
forms  the  material  for  their  labour,  and  both  men 
and  women  make  mats,  baskets,  and  umbrellas.  Fine 
splints  of  reed  are  made  and  woven  by  men  and  women. 
In  making  baskets,  they  start  from  the  centre  of  the 
bottom,  coiling  and  warping  the  splints  as  they  proceed 
from  the  split  pieces,  so  as  to  bind  them  to  the  preceding 
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turn,  drawing  the  splints  between  the  spirals.  When 
the  splint  is  exhausted,  the  end  is  tucked  up  behind 
the  spiral  and  another  one  started  in  the  same  manner, 
but  so  carefully  joined  as  to  escape  detection.  The 
sale  of  these  articles  in  the  market  forms  their  main 
means  of  subsistence.  They  also  do  agricultural  work. 
Women  collect  grass  and  sell  it  in  the  market  at  two 
elmckrams  per  headload.  Most  of  them  continue  to 
work  under  their  old  masters.  Men  Parayas  obtain 
three  chuckrams  and  women  two  as  daily  wages  besides 
morning  and  noon  meals. 


lit.  .GENERAL 

Social  condition— Ameliorative  Measures — Narikulam 
Colony  —  I^ertilit y  —  Appearance  and  Physical 
Features  —  Conclusion. 

Social  Condition 

The  Parayas  occupy  a  low  position  in  the  social 
scale,  next  to  the  Pulayas,  and  their  approach  was 
considered  defiling  by  the  higher  castes.  They  live 
beyond  the  ordinary  village  limits  of  the  higher  castes, 
and  have  separate  wells  and  tanks  for  their  exclusive 
use.  They  are  superstitious,  and  are  steeped  in  poverty 
and  ignorance.  Their  welfare  did  not  engage  the 
serious  attention  of  the  high  caste  Hindus,  with  the 
result  that  the  Christian  Missionaries  stepped  into  the 
field  and  started  social  and  evangelical  work  among 
them.  The  Salvation  Army,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Lutheran  Mission,  and  others  contributed 
to  their  uplift. 

The  process  of  conversion  went  on  with  great 
celerity  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  arrest  it. 
Social  reformers  realised  gradually  that  the  depletion 
of  the  Hindu  community  could  be  arrested  only  by 
reforming  their  own  social  and  religions  customs  and 
by  giving  equal  opportunities  and  equal  treatment  to 
all  within  the  fold  of  Hinduism.  A  general  awakening 
for  their  amelioration  become  perceptible  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  Parayas  themselves 
began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  attempt  at  social 
and  material  improvement  notwithstanding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  orthodox  Hindus. 
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for  them  at  Narikulam  and  Menankulam  where  dwelling 
houses  for  33  and  15  families  were  constructed  respec¬ 
tively  on  an  approved  plan.  Government  subsidised 
them  by  means  of  grants-in-aid.  A  brief  description 
of  the  Narikulam  colony  is  given  below. 

The  Narikulam  Colony 

With  a  view  to  enabling  the  Sambavars  to  lead 
a  clean  life  free  from  want,  Government,,  have:  opened 
a  colony  for  them  in  Narikulam  in  Agastiswaram  taluq. 
It  is  about  three  acres  in  extent  and  each  Sambavar  is 
given  about  seven  cents  of  land  and  a  loan  of  25  rupees 
to  put  up  a  hut.  There  are  33  huts  in  the  colony  built 
in  two  rows  north  to  south  separated  by  a  roadway  of 
40  feet  in  width.  The  huts  are  equidistant  and  are 
20  by  20  feet  in  dimensions.  Each  hut  lias  a  verandah 
six  feet  broad  which  leads  into  a  roomy  hall  and  kitchen, 
and  has  a  backyard  where  they  grow  some  vegetables. 
The  colony  has  a  common  well  and  a  common  hall. 
The  colony  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  is  founded  on  a 
breezy  area.  The  founding  of  such  colonies  should 
create  in  them  a  sanitary  conscience  and  enable  them 
to  lead  a  clean  healthy  life.  It  will  be  the  first  step 
towards  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  Sambavar.  It 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  suitable 
vocational  education  in  harmony  with  their  environment. 
The  products  of  human  labour  must  be  easily  marketable 

The  ameliorative  w7ork  carried  on  by  Government 
is  _  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  Kerala  Hindu 
Mission.  Though  the  Mission  is  doing  commendable 
work,  it  requires  a  more  stimulating  programme,  an 
army  of  disinterested  workers,  and  larger  public  support 
to  do  more  substantial  work  among  the  people. 
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in  the  pituatary  gland,  the  factors  for  tallness  being 
mostly  recessive,  owing  to  absence  of  inhibition  to 
prolonged  growth.*  In  the  north  the  stature  goes  down 
to  152  4  cms.  The  disparity  in  chest  girth  and  stature 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  food  and  factors  of  locality. 
In  the  south  they  live  in  a  drier  healthier  climate1,  and 
ragi,  cholam,  and  rice  form  their  food.  They  have 
a  higher  nutritive  value  than  tapioca  and  rice  in  the 
north.  The  average  span  of  arms  in  the  south  is 
171  cms.  while  in  the  north  it  is  157  -5  cms.  The  average 
cephalic  index  in  the  south  is  78  4,  while  it  is  76  -95  cms. 
in  the  north.  The  average  nasal  index  in  the 
south  is  84  -83,  whilei  it  is  81  -52  in  the  north.  They 
have  receding  forehead.  The  brow  ridges  are  prominent. 

Conclusion 

The  Parayas  are  a  patient,  industrious  class  of 
people.  The  occupation  of  a  large  majority  is  agricul¬ 
tural  labour.  They  are  dependent  on  their  masters  for 
subsistence  and  are  faithful  to  them. 


Buggies  Gates— Heredity  in  Man,  p.  50. 
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'  Introduction 

The  Pulayas  form  a  tribe  of  agricultural  labourers 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Travancore  north  of 
Nanjanad,  but  are  rare  in  the  Tamil  districts  of  the 
South.  They  live  in  a  state  of  economic  dependence 
practically  amounting  to  serfdom  or .  as  land-workers 
in  areas  near  the  jungles,,  and  among  more  highly  deve¬ 
loped  people  of  Malabar.  With  the.  surrender  of  their 
weapons  and  the  freedom  of  the  forests,  they  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  They  are  probably  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Kerala;  and  must  have  been 
Tamil-speaking,  as  the  earliest  form  of  the  Malayalam 
language*  is  Kodum-Tamil.  Dr.  A.  II.  Keane  remarks 
‘‘that  the  fact  that  these  and  other  low  tribes  speaking 
Dravidian  Malayalam  is  very  curious,  and  finds  its 
analogue  to  the  broken  English  of  the  Negroes  of  North 
America  and  elsewhere.  He  also  says  that,  judging 
from  tlieir  short  stature,  low  forehead,  and  high  cheek 
bones,  the  Pulayas  belong  to  the  Negrito  race*,  which 
once  formed  a  substratum  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
though  mainly  submerged  in  the  later  arrivals  of  the 
Kolarians,  Dravidians,  and  Aryans.”* 


*  Ananthakrishna  I}’er,  L.  K.,  The  Cochin  Tribes  arid  Castes,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  18 — 20. 
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Population 

Tlie  Pulayas  were  returned  as  90,598  in  the  Census 
of  1836  and  were  entered  as  one  of  the1  four  'slave  tribes. 
Since  then,  they  have  considerably  increased  in  number. 
The  sub-joined  table  will  indicate  the  pace  of  increase 
in  population. 


Year  of  Census. 

|  Total. 

|  Male. 

Female. 

1901 

2,00,503 

|  1,05,519" 

1,00,984 

1911 

1,85  314 

93,236 

91,979 

1921 

1 ,90,184 

99,420 

90,764 

1931 

I  8,65,150 

1,83,815 

1,81,355 

The  table  given  below  will  show  their  distribution 
in  the  Revenue  divisions  of  the  State: — 


Revenue 

Hhulu. 

Clu-istiai 

Divisions. 

i 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Southern 

31,210 

15,612 

15,598 

42,182 

21,170 

21,012 

Central 

87,337 

43,830 

43,507 

36,362 

18,631 

17,731 

Northern 

85,694 

42,319 

45,375 

77,580 

39,465 

38,115 

High  Range  . 

3,096 

1,785 

1,311 

1,689 

1,003 

686 

“It  has  been  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  tribes  is 
for  the  females  to  outnumber  the-  males  and  the  Marum- 
makkatayis  have  on  the  whole  more-  females  than  males, 
but  the  average  excess  is  only  6  per  100  against  57  in 
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like  her  own.  The  appearance  of  the  snake  intimated 
to  her  the  divine  origin  of  the  infant.  As  soon  as  the 
Raja  of  Travancore  heard  of  it,  he  built  a  shrine1  on  the 
spot  where  the  baby  was  found  and  dedicated  it  to  Sri 
Padmanabha. 

According  to  another  tradition,  the  Pulayas  formed 
an  influential  community  during  the  time  of  Cheraman 
Perumals,  and  held  sway  over  several  parts  of  tire 
country  in  former  times.  A.  Pulaya  is  said  to  have 
ruled  over  the  hill  now  known  as  Pulayanarkotta  on  the 
banks  of  the  Veli  lake  four  miles  from  Trivandrum. 
The  Pulayas  round  Trivandrum  assert  even  today 
that  in  former  times  a  Pulaya  ruled  and  had  his  castle 
not  far  from  the  capital  of  Trivandrum.  Similarly,  a 
Pulaya  princess,  Kotha  by  name,  is  said  to  have  ruled 
over  Kokkothamangalam  in  Vellanad  Pakutbi  of  Nedu- 
mangad  taluq.  Again,  Pulaya  chieftains  are  said  to 
have  ruled  at  Aikara,  Kuttanad,  and  other  parts  of 
Travancore'.  Aikara  Yajamanan,  a  descendant  of  the 
Pulaya  Chief,  still  commands  great  respect  from  the 
Pulayas  of  North  Travancore,  where  he1  is  their  ack¬ 
nowledged  chieftain.  Aikaranad  still  remains  as  a  place 
name  suggesting  some  truth  in  the  ancient  tale.  Mateer 
holds,  “that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  of  ibis 
unfortunate  race  could  have1  been  within  the  last  few 
centuries  in  possession  of  independent  authority.  He 
therefore  suggests  that  the  chieftains  referred  to  above 
were  perhaps  the  headman  of  the  Pulayas  appointed 
by  the  Travancore  Government  to  be  responsible  to 
others  in  all  matters  of  business.  It  may  be  possible 
that  there  was  a  time  when  they  posed  as  a  ruling  race 
holding  independent  authority,  at  any  rate  over  their 
own  community  with  territorial  sway.”* 

*  Padmanabha  Menon,  K.  P.,  History  o£  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  pp.  480-481 
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Social  Disabilities 

The  Pulaya  had  occupied  a  very  low  rank  in  the 
social  scale.  The  treatment  that  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  high-caste  Hindu  from  very  early  times 
was  very  unsympathetic.  Writing  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  Mateer  said,  “He  cannot  use  a  public  road.  He 
should  never  approach  a  Brahman  nearer  than  96 
paces,  and  must  remain  at  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  Sudras.  He  cannot  enter  a  Court  of  Justice. 
As  he  cannot  -enter  a  town  or  village,  no  employment 
is  open  to  him  except  that  of  working  in  rice  fields 
and  such  kind  of  labour.”*  They  had  no  access  to  the 
bazaars  and  markets  even  to  purchase  their  necessaries. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  wear  any  valuable  ornaments 
nor  use  upper  garments  to  cover  their  nakedness.  They 
could  not  educate  their  children.  They  were  slaves. 

Slavery 

“In  former  times,  slaves  were  let  or  transferred 
at  the  choice;  of  the  owner,  were  offered  as  presents  to 
friends  or  gifts  to  temples,  and  were  bought,  sold,  and 
mortgaged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  on  which  they 
dwelt  or  as  the-  cattle  or  other  property  of  their  owners. 
The  price  of  a  slave  varied  from  six  to  nine  rupees.  ”f 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  as  much  as  eighteen  rupees 
were  given.  Cases  of  horrid  and  aggravated  cruelty 
in  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  especially 
of  those  who  attempted  to  escape,  were  once  numerous. 
Indeed  one  of  the  usual  clauses  in  the  deed  of  the 
transfer  of  slaves  was,  ‘you  may  sell  or  kill  him  or  her. 


*  Mateer,  The  Land  of  Charity,  1871,  p.  IB. 
f  Do.  Do.  1871,  p.  13. 
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The  latter  privilege  has  now  of  course  ceased.’*  The 
higher  castes  viewed  their  presence  with  a  mixture  of 
alarm  and  indignation,  and  even  towns  and  markets 
would  he  considered  defiled  by  their  approach.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ward  and  Conner,  the  Sherummakkal  are 
attached  to  the  glebe.,  but  real  property,  in  absolute 
market  value1  not  much  above  the  cattlei,  united  with 
them  in  the  same  bondage  and  greatly  below  them  in 
estimation.! 

The  Pulayas  were  regarded  with  » capricious  in¬ 
difference  by  their  masters.  “Whether  Brahman,  Nair, 
or  Christian,  all  agreed  in  their  oppression.  They  ex¬ 
perienced  little  sympathy  in  sickness,  when  they  were 
left  to  nature.  They  were  never  guilty  of  any  violence 
to  their  masters,  to  whom  they  were1  absolutely  obedient 
from  the  sluggish  apathy  of  their  character  which  rend¬ 
ered  them  ever  mindful  of  their  lot.  In  case  of  indigence, 
a  Pulaya  uncle;  and  mother  might  sell  a  child  for  about 
fourteen  to  .seventeen  rupe'es,  and  if  a  higher  price  had 
been  given,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  as  the 
proprietor  would  take  away  the,  surplus.  The  eldest 
son  was  the  property  of  the  owner,  but  the  mother 
had  the  right  of  redeeming  the  first  child  for 
414  rupees  whether  the  possessor  liked  it  or  not.f  They 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  their  services  were 
repaid  in  grain,  the  wages  being  three  measures  of 
paddy  for  a  man,  two  for  a  woman,  and  one  for  a  child. 
Harvest  to  them  was  a  period  of  comparative  plenty. 


*  Thurston,  Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India,  p.  449. 
t  Ward  and  Conner,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Travancore  and  Cochin 
Survey,  p.  160. 

t  Ananthakrishna  Iyer,  L.  K.  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  Vol.  I, 
p.  91. 
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Slave-tenure 

In  ancient  times,  slaves  were  held  oil  three  kinds 
of  tenure.  According  to  Francis  Buchanan,  there  were 
three  modes  of  transferring  the  usufruct  slaves.  The 
first  was  jemn  or  sale,  where  the  full  value  of  the  slave 
was  given  and  the  properly  was  entirely  transferred 
to  a  new  master  who  was  in  sonic  measure  bound 
by  his  interest  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  his 
slaves.  The  second  manner  of  transferring  the  labour 
of  slaves  was, by  kanum  or  mortgage.  The  proprietor 
by  this  receives  a  sum  of  money,  generally  of  (lie 
value  of  the  slaves  and  a  small  quantity  of  paddy  to 
show  that  his  right  over  them  still  existed.  lie  might 
either  resume  his  property,  that  is.  the  slaves  whenever 
li&  pleased  to  repay  the  money  borrowed  without  the 
payment  of  any  interest.  The  third  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  slaves  was  letting  them  out  on  pattern  or  rent. 
In  this  case,  for  an  annual  sum,  the  master  lent  them 
to  another  man  who  commanded  their  labour  and  suit- 
ported  them.  The  annual  pattum  or  rent  was  L'Fi  rupees 
and  half  as  much  for  a  woman.  •'The  last  two  tenures 
were  abominable,”  says  Buchanan,  "as  they  were  badly 
,  treated  and  as  their  diminutive  stature  and  squalid  ap¬ 

pearance  certified  to  the  want  of  adequate  nourishment.” 

Abolition  of  Staveri/  in  British  India. 

In  179:1,  the  Fast  India  Company  issued  a  pro- 
I  clamation  against  dealing  in  slaves  in  British  India. 

I  A  person  offering  a  slave  for  sale  was  considered  a 

I  thief.  Both  the  dealer  and  the  purchaser  were  severely 

1  dealt  with.  Fishermen  and  Mappillas  conveying  slaves 

|  from  place  to  place  by  water  were  to  be  severely  flogged 

I  *  AuaiiUiakrish-ia  I.cr.  L.  K..  VI.  •  C-I.i.,  Trii.  s  »,„|  LVt  V,  1.  I 

I  p-  93- 
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and  fined  at  the  rate  of  ten  rupees  for  each  slave.  Ves¬ 
sels  used  for  the  purpose  were:  to  he  confiscated.  In 
1819,  the  practice  of  selling-  slaves  for  arrears  of  revenue 
was  discontinued.  In  1843,  the  Government  of  India 
passed  an  Act  by  which  the  right  of  any  person,  claiming 
a  slave  as  jenrnam,  Kanam,  or  Panayam  could  not  be 
investigated  at  any  of  the  public  offices  or  courts.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Government 
would  not  order  a  slave  who  was  in  the  employ  of  an 
individual  to  forsake  him  and  go  to  the  service  of  another 
claimant;  nor  would  the  Government  interfere  with  the 
slave’s  inclination  as  to  where  he  wished  to  work.  In 
1852  and  again  in  1855,  the  fact  that  traffic  in  slaves 
still  continued  .  as  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  penalties  for  slave  dealing  inserted  in  the 
Penal  Code  which  came  into  force  on  the:  1st  of  January, 
1862  inflicted  the  final  blow  to  slavery  in  India 
especially  in  Malabar. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Travancore 

Various  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the1 
condition  of  slaves  and  ultimately  for  their  emancipation 
were  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Travancore.  On 
the  21st  Vrisohigam,  987  m.  e.  (5tli  December,  1812  a.  d.), 
Her  Highness  Rani  Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi  issued  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  abolishing  slave  trade  in  Travancore.  It 
prohibited  entirely  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  (which  had 
been  carried  on  amongst  all  castes  other  than  Brahmans) 
on  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  confiscation  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  banishment  from  the  country.  This  measure, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Rani  scarcely  a  year  after 
her  installation,  was  due  entirely  to  her  benevolence 
and  farsightedness.  Her  Highness  thus  proved  herself 
considerably  ahead  of  her  age,  in  advance  of  the 
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Honorable  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  not 
then  adopted  any  definite  prohibition  of  slave  trade. 
Slave  trading  nevertheless  continued  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  articles  thereof  being  the  slavei  castes,  the 
Pulayas,  the  Parayas,  the  Kuravas,  and  the  Pallars. 


Another  Proclamation  formally  abolishing  slavery 
to  some  extent  was  issued  on  30th  Kanni  1029  (14th 
October,  1855)  by  His  Highness  Marthanda  Varma. 
All  the  children  of  ‘Sircar  Slaves’  born  after  the  date 
of  the  Proclamation  were  declared  free,  but  all  caste 
distinctions  and  ceremonies  or  prohibitions  were  to 
be  duly  respected.  No  slaves  could  be  sold  in  execution 
of  decrees  or  orders  of  courts.  The  slave  castes  could 
acquire  and  possess  property  like  others,  and  could 
not  be  legally  deprived  of  property  thus  acquired  and 
possessed.  Persons  doing  wrong  to  slaves  became  liable 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  Regulation  VI  of  1010. 
The  slaves  of  property  escheating  to  Government  were 
declared  free  and  could  not  be  assumed  as  part  of 
property  escheating.  When  slaves  were  sold,  parents 
and  children  should  not  be  separated  except  by  mutual 
consent,  and  no  slaves  should  be  sold  or  given  away  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  12  miles  from  their  residence. 
When  slaves  did  any  work  for  the  Sircar,  they  were 
N^to  be'  paid  wages  like  other  workmen.  Slaves  not  older 
tt-mu  fourteen  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  work  for 
which,  they  were  not  fit.  All  slaves  incapable  of  doing 
any  work'Tjjsreason  of  disease  or  old  age  were  to  be 
looked  after  anct  attended  to. 


The  measures  embodied  in  the  Proclamation  of  1029 
did  not  quite  answer  the  purpose.  At  the  instance  of 
the  British  Government,  another  Proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  same  Maharaja  on  the  12th  Mithunam,  1030 
(26th  June,  1854),  which  gave  effect  to  a  more  thoroif^?- 
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prohibition  of  slavery.  All  Sirkar  slaves  were  declared 
free  as  well  as  their  posterity,  and  taxes  hitherto  leviable 
on  them  were  abolished.  No  public  officer  should,  in 
execution  of  any  decree  or  order  of  court  or  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  demand  for  rent  or  revenue,  sell 
or  cause  to  be  sold  any  person  or  the  right  to  the  com¬ 
pulsory  labour  services  of  any  person,  on  the  ground 
that  such  person  was  in  a  state  of  slavery.  No  rights 
arising  out  of  an  alleged  property  in  the  person  and 
services  of  any  individual  as  a  slave  should  be  enforced 
by  any  Civil  or  Criminal  Court  or  Magistrate  in  his 
property.  No  person  who  might  have  acquired  property 
by  his  own  industry,  or  by  the  exercise  of  any_  art, 
calling,  or  profession,  or  by  inheritance',  assignment, 
gift,  or  bequest,  should  be  dispossessed  of  such  property, 
or  prevented  from  taking  possession  thereof,  on  the 
ground  that  such  person  or  the  person  from  whom  the 
property  might  have  been  derived,  was  a  slave.  Any 
act  which  would  be  penal  offence  if  done  to  a  freeman 
should  be  equally  an  offence*,  if  done  to  any  person  on 
the  pretext  of  his  being  in  a  condition  of  slavery. 

Since  the  emancipation'  of  all  the  slave,  castes  by 
the  Proclamation  of  1030  (1854),  and  the  removal  there¬ 
by  of  all  substantial  disabilities  and  oppressions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  the  removal  of  other 
minor  customary  disabilities  and  restrictions  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course',  and  their  condition  has 
been  one  of  steady  progress  and  improvement. 

In  the  year  1045  m.  e.  (1869  a.  d.),  orders  were 
issued,  prohibiting  the*  entry  in  depositions  of  terms 
Adiyan  and  Kidangal,  these  being  humiliating  epithets 
attached  to  the  low  castes  in  their  slavery  state*,  that 
had  become  objectionable.  Orders  were  also  issued 
on  26th  Meenam,  1045  (8th  April,  1869),  against  their 
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being  not  allowed  to  enter  public  Kutcheries,  which 
were  common  to  all  men;  and  requiring  Peishkars  to 
strictly  arrange  that  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  should 
be  offered  to  their  free  access  to  such  places,  and  that 
caste  differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  public  business.  The  Peishkars 
were  particularly  cautioned  to  carry  out  these  instruc¬ 
tions  in  all  Kutcheries  down  to  the  Provarthi  Ckavadi. 
Public  highways  have  also  been  used  by  the  low  castes, 
and,  in  some  places,  public  schools  have  also  been  thrown 
open  to  all  classes. 

These  represent  the  measures  taken  by  Government 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  slave  castes.  Bev.  Mateer 
observed  in  1871,  “Although  legally  emancipated,  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  population  remains  very  much  as 
before;  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  no 
violent  convulsions  of  society.”*  They  are:  even  now 
in  the  same  condition  of  dependence  on  their  masters 
for  maintenance.  The  extreme  conservatism  of  their 
masters  and  their  bigoted  adherence  to  caste  coupled 
with  the  primitive  customs  of  the  people  and  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  soil  prevented  them  from  having 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  and  caused  then- 
utter  degradation.  The  measures  adopted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  so  well  considered  and  gradual  that  their 
social  uplift  has  been  accomplished  without  any  con¬ 
vulsions  of  society.  They  have  begun  to  feel  that  they 
are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  bondage. 

Other  Social  Ameliorations 

The  Sovereigns  of  Travancore  have  always  been 
characterised  by  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tribes.  Untouchability  existed  in  its  ex¬ 
treme  form  of  unapproachability  for  several  centuries. 

*  Mateer— The  Land  of  Charity,  1871,  pp.  43-46- 
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In  1934,  the  Temple  Entry  Committee  remarked  that 
“within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  idea  of  unapproacha- 
bilitv  has  been  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  Hindu 
Community.  Among  the  Savarnas,  the  sentiment  of 
unapproaehability  is  almost  extinct  in  ordinary  social 
matters.”  It  was  observed  that  the  basis  of  untoucha- 
bility  was  religion  and  the  only  place  in  which  to  attack 
it  was  the  temple,  the  symbol  and  centre  of  religious  life 
of  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  Government  saw  the  force,  of  the  agitation 
and  issued  the  following  communique  in  1934.  “Gov¬ 
ernment  share  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  distance 
pollution  or  the  theendal  must  cease  and  are  of  opinion 
that  no  general  public  funds  should  be  spent  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  tanks,  public  wells,  and  cliatrams, 
admission  to  which  is  claimed  by  reason  of  his  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Theendal  caste.  They  have  therefore  resolved 
that  all  public  roads,  public  tanks,  chatrams,  etc.,  main¬ 
tained  by  them  out  of  their  general  public  funds  be 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  people,  irrespective  of 
caste  to  which  they  belong.” 

But  the  denial  to  the  polluting  castes  of  the  right 
of  temple  entry  has  been  the  cause  of  much  agitation 
and  irritation.  The  right  of  temple  entry  was  regarded 
as  the  key  position  in  the  effort  to  remove,  the  wider 
disability  of  untouchability.  Dr.  Hutton  states  that 
the  social  bar  tends  to  foster  conversion  to  Christianity 
and  Islam.*  Happily  the  matter  was  resolved  by  the 
Historic  Proclamation  of  His  Highness  the-  Maharaja 
Sir  Bala  Rama  Yarma  on  the  12th  of  November,  1936. 
It  commanded  that  ‘subject  to  the  rules  and  conditions 

*  Hutton— Census  of  India,  1931,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  485. 
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that  may  be  imposed,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on 
any  Hindu  entering  and  worshipping  at  the  temples 
controlled  by  Us  and  Our  Government.’  The  rules 
were'  published  on  24-11-1936.  The  Proclamation  has 
been  applauded  as  a  document  of  first  rate  importance 
and  forms  a  distinct  landmark  in  the  annals  not  only 
of  Travancore  but  of  Hinduism.  According  to  Mr. 
Gandhi,  the  credit  for  this  modern  miracle  is  shared 
by  Her  Highness  the  Maharani  Setu  Parvati  Bayi,  and 
the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  must  have  required  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  administration  (Saehivottama 
Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar)  ‘‘cool  courage,  tact,  and 
statesmanship.”  His  Highness  rid  Hinduism  in  Tra¬ 
vancore  of  one  of  the  worst  cankers  that  was  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  Hindu  Society  and  he  has  earned 
therefore  the  name  “Protector  of  the  Hindu  Faith.” 
The  Proclamation  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  Charter 
of  religious  liberty. 

All  walks  of  life  are  now  thrown  open  to  the1  Pulayas 
as  freely  as  to  the1  higher  castes,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  and  public  schools  with  very  few  exceptions 
have  been  thrown  open  to  them.  The  wholesome1  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  changes  has  awakened  in  the  Pulayas  a 
self-consciousness  of  their  faidts  and  weaknesses,  and 
stimulated  in  them  a  desire  to  work  for  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  through  their  own  organization. 

Sub-divisions  of  th'e-  Pulayas 
The  Pulayas  are  divided  into  the  following 
endogamous  groups: — 

1.  The  Tliantapulayas  (Vettu  Pulayas) 

2.  The1  Kanapulayas 

3.  Padinjaran  (Western)  Pulayas 
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4.  The  Kizhakkan  (Eastern)  Pulayas 

5.  The  Southern  Pulayas 

6.  The  Valluva  Pulayas. 

An  attempt  will  now  be1  made  to  describe  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  above  sub-divisions  of  the  tribe. 


UHG  CLOTHES. 


I.  T  II A  N  T  A  P  U  L  A  Y  A 


INTRODUCTION'  -  ORIGIN  AND  TRADITION  OF  THE  TRIBE  - 

Internal  Structure  of  tof.  Trike  —  Marriage  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Ceremonies  —  Polygamy  —  Widow  Re¬ 
marriage  —  Adultery  —  Puberty  Customs  —  Mens¬ 
truation  —  Child-birth  —  Naming  Ceremony  — 
Inheritance  —  Funeral  Ceremonies  —  Kinship  — 
Economic  Life  —  Fishing  —  Collection  of  Ambal 
seeds — Social  Organization  —  Religion — Unnatural 
Deaths  —  Habitations  —  Dress  —  Ornaments  — 
Appearance  and  Physical  Features. 

Introduction 

The  Thantapulayas  form  a  small  sub-division  of 
the  Pulayas,  and  are  found  in  South  Malabar,  C'oehin, 
and  in  the  Arur,  Thoravur,  and  Yayalur  pakuthies  of 
the  Shertala  taluq  of  Travancore.  They  live  along  the 
coastal  region  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  of  wet  lands 
(kari  lands).  In  Shertala  taluq,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  Pulayas,  the  Kuruppa  Pulayas  and  the  Yettuva 
Pulayas  or  Thantapulayas.  The  former  claim  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  latter;  they  neither  inter-dine  nor 
intermarry  with  the  Thantapulayas,  and  they  do  not 
allow  them  to  enter  their  huts.  Further,  the  Thanta¬ 
pulayas,  have  to  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  Kuruppa 
Pulayas,  who,  if  polluted  by  them,  purify  themselves 
by  pouring  three  handfuls  of  water  over  the  head. 
They  were  returned  at  the  last  Census  as  795.  3S6  were 

males  and  409  were  females. 

Origin  and  Traditions  of  tin-  Tribe 
The  Thantapulayas  have  a  curious  tradition  about 
their  origin.  Tile  region  where  they  an*  now  found 
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was  once  covered  with  scrub  jungle.  The  owner  of 
this  land,  an  influential  and  rich  Nayar  landlord  of  the 
locality,  attempted  to  cultivate  paddy  in  this  locality. 
The  land  was  cleared  and  sown,  but  most  of  the  seed 
grains  disappeared  and  the  cultivation  became  a  failure. 
To  find  out  why  the  grains  disappeared,  the  Nayar 
gentleman  kept  watch  over  his  fields  at  night,  and  found 
that,  at  dead  of  night,  a  band  of  naked  men  and  women 
appeared  on  the  fields  and  picked  up  the  grains.  He 
succeeded  in  catching  a  man  and  a  woman  of  this  party, 
while  the  rest  escaped.  To  the  man,  the  Nayar  gave 
his  upper  cloth,  and  the  woman  made  a  garment  out 
of  the  thanta  (Scirpus  articulatus)  which  grew  there 
and  wore  it  round  her  waist.  The  Thantapulayas  came 
to  have  that  name  because  of  the  garment  worn  by  the 
females  made1  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  sedge  called 
thanta  which  are  cut  into  lengths,  woven  at  one  end, 
and  tied  round  the  waist,  so  that  they  hang  down  below 
the  knees,  and  cover  the  front  and  back.  The  Thanta¬ 
pulayas  believe  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  this 
couple.  As  they  were  living  in  burrows,  they  were  also 
called  Kuzhi  Pulayas.  The  thanta  grass  has  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  influx  of  sea-water  in  the  Ivari  lands, 
and  the  women  do  not  now  wear  the  garment.  Further, 
the  influence  of  Christianity  is  another  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  garment. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 

The  Thantapulayas  are  divided  into  the  following 
clans : — . 

1.  Kochitkara  Pulaya 

2.  Arappu  Pulaya 

3.  Nindur  Pulaya 

4.  Panat  Pulaya 
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5.  Kochinal  Pulaya 

6.  Mataka  Pulaya 

7.  Velam  Pulaya. 

The  clan  names  are  derived  from  the  names  of  places 
they  inhabit.  A  man  cannot  marry  a  woman  of  the 
same  clan,  but  is  free  to  marry  a  woman  from  any  of  the 
other  clans.  A  woman  belongs  to  her  own  clan  after 
marriage,  and  the  children  belong'  to  the  clan  of  the 
mother.  Kochithara  Pulayas  and  Arappu  Pulayas  are 
considered  to  be  superior  to  the  members  of  the  other 
clans.  They  ’give  some  fanciful  explanations  for  some 
of  the  clan  names.  One  who  gave  a  tender  cocoanut 
to  a  Velan  came  to  be  known  as  Velan  Pulayan.  Again, 
a  Thantapulaya  is  said  to  have  taken  his  son  to  the 
Trikunnapuzha  temple.  The  boy  was  asked  not  to  look 
at  the  presiding  deity,  but  he  disobeyed,  and  was  flung 
to  a  distance  by  the  wind.  He  fell  on  the  ground  where 
there  was  a  small  platform  (Kocliuthara).  He  came 
to  be  known  as  Kochithara  Pulaya. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
Girls  are  married  either  before  or  after  puberty. 
When  a  girl  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  the 
parents  of  an  eligible  boy  seek  her  hand  for  their  son 
to  the  girl’s  father.  If  he  agrees,  the  marriage  takes 
place  after  the  girl  attains  puberty.  The  girl’s  father 
informs  his  master  of  the  proposed  marriage.  If 
his  consent  is  given,  the  boy’s  father  is  informed  of 
the  fact.  The  girl’s  father  and  himself  appear  before 
the  master  and  make  a  present  of  some  plantains  and 
pansupari.  The  master  allows  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  and  gives  them  one  para  of  paddy,  ten  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  eight  annas  for  toddy.  All  indulge  in  drinking 
toddy  and  enjoy  a  feast.  The  day  for  the  marriage 
is  then  fixed  to  take  place  after  Makaram  (January). 
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On  the  auspicious  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  all  the 
guests  firing  a  measure  of  rice  as  their  contribution 
for  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  firide'-groom’s  party 
numbers  twentyfive.  They  firing  200  chuckrams,  and 
the  bridegroom’s  uncle  hands  over  the  amount  to  the 
bride’s  uncle.  The  bridegroom  gives  a  pair  of  cloths 
to  the  bride  which  she.  puts  on.  A  conch  (Turbinella 
rapa)  or  a  necklace  of  beads  is  tied  round  her  neck  by 
him.  All  are  then  feasted.  Formerly,  a  thanta  gar¬ 
ment  was  presented  to  the  bride>.  A  cloth  has  now 
taken  its  place. 

The  bride’s  uncle  then  hands  over  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom  with  the  following  piece  of  advice1,  when 
the  bridegroom’s  uncle  is  also  present.  “I  entrust  this 
girl  to  you.  If  she  is  not  treated  with  consideration, 
I  have  means  to  make  you  answerable  for  it.  I  entrust 
her  to  you  to  live  with  you  always.” 

The  married  couple  go  to  the  husband’s  hut  and 
remain  there  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day  the  bride ’s 
uncle,  the  elayappan,  and  his  wife  go  to  fetch  them.  The 
party  drink  toddy  and  are  tre-ated  to  a  feast.  They  take 
the  married  couple  to  the1  bride’s  hut.  Three  of  the 
bridegroom’s  party  follow.  They  also  receive  the 
same  hospitality.  The  next  morning  they  go  with  the 
married  couple  to  the  master  and  make  a  present  of  51 
chuckrams  and  pansupari.  This  is  called  Tamarupadi 
(present  for  the  master).  The  master  gives  them  a 
para  of  paddy  and  ten  cocoanuts  which  are  intended  for 
the  bride,  who  takes  them  with  her  when  she  goes  to  her 
husband’s  hut.  Before  departure  the  husband  gives 
four  chuckrams  -each  to  the  parents,  the  uncle  and  aunt 
of  his  wife.  They  all  take  toddy. 
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In  Cochin  State,  girls  are  married  either  before  or 
after  attaining  puberty,  but  there  is  a  special  ceremony 
which  is  performed  during  a  girl’s  seventh  or  eighth 
year.  This  is  called  ‘thantakalyanam.’  It  consists  in 
having  the  girl  dressed  at  an  auspicious  hour  in  a 
leafy  garment  by  a  woman,  generally  a  relation  or,  in 
her  absence,  by  one  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
relations  and  friends  are  treated  to  a  feast  of  curry 
and  rice,  fish  from  the  back-water,  and  toddy.  Prior  to 
this  the  girl  js  destitute  of  clothing,  except  for  a  strip 
of  areca  hark.  Formerly,  the  girl  was  taken  to  her 
landlord,  who  gave  her  some  paddy  and  all  the  cocoanuts 
on  the  tree  beneath  which  she  knelt.  When  the  time 
comes  to  take  her  to  the  hut  of  the  bridegroom,  one  of 
her  uncles,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  gives  her  into  the 
charge  of  one  of  her  husband’s  uncles.  On  the  third 
morning  her  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  visit  her 
at  the  bridegroom’s  hut,  where  they  are  entertained. 
They  then  return  with  the  married  couple  to  the1  bride’s 
hut,  where  they  stay  for  three  days.  Pre-puberty  coition 
is  usual. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  match  will  be  a  happy  one  or 
not,  a  conch  shell  is  made  to  spin  round.  If  it  falls  to 
the  north,  it  predicts  g-ood  fortune.  If  to  the  east 
or  west,  the  omens  are  favourable;  if  to  the  south, 
the  omen  is  very  unfavourable. 

Polygamy 

A  Thantapulayan  may  marry  more  than  one  woman. 
Two  wives  are  usual.  They  may  he  kept  in  the  same 
hut,  or  in  different  ones  if  they  prove  quarrelsome. 
They  do  not  marry  sisters.  Polygamy  is  favoured 
because  women  are  an  economic  necessity  and  find 
food  for  their  husbands. 
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Widoiv  Remarriage 

Widow  remarriage  is  permissible.  The  bridegroom 
and  his  parents  go  to  the  widow’s  hut,  where  they  are 
given  a  feast.  They  then  return  with  the  woman. 

Adultery 

When  a  married  woman  commits  adultery  with 
a  man  of  different  elan,  the  elders  meet  and  ask  her 
husband  whether  he  will  have  her  back.  If  he  answers 
in  the  negative,  she  is  sent  away  with  her  grain  and 
ambal  (Nymplnea  lotus).  Her  parents  refuse  to  have 
her,  and  she  is  obliged  to  live  with  her  seducer  far 
away  from  others,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
part  in  gatherings  and  festivities.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  when  a  man  is  thrashed  with  a  thanta  garment, 
he  becomes  degraded  in  position,  and  is  not  admitted 
to  their  society. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty  she  is  lodged  in  a  room 
in  the  same  shed  for  fourteen  days.  During  these  days 
she  has  to  cook  her  food  in  a  new  earthernwarei  vessel. 
She  lives  on  kanji,  or  rice  water,  mixed  with  cocoanut 
shavings.  Fish  and  salt  are  taboo  to  her.  She  bathes  on 
the  fifteenth  day  before  sunrise-  and  goes  home,  when 
she  is  made  to  sit  facing  the-  east.  A  medicine-man 
stands  on  each  side  of  her,  and  they  sing.  The  girl 
passes  into  a  frenzy  and  rocks  her  head  backwards  and 
forwards.  Her  flowing  hair  lashes  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  to  the  tune  of  the  beating  on  a  bell-metal  plate. 
The  girl  faints  as  a  result  of  the  exertion.  She  is 
given  tender  cocoanut  water,  and  she  comes  back  to  her 
senses.  Other  women  keep  her  company  and  go 
through  the  same  process.  The  girl  is  then  served 
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Inheritance 

Inheritance  is  in  the  female  line.  If  a  man  has 
no  nephew,  the  property  goes  to  the-  son.  In  Cochin 
State  the  son  inherits  the  property.  This  cnstom  is 
now  coming  into  vogue  among  the1  Travancore  Thanta- 
pulayas  also. 

Funeral  Ceremonies 

When  a  man  dies,  information  is  sent  round,  and 
all  the  relations  gather.  There  is  a  separate  class  of 
grave-diggers  (Ilumathikal),  who  dig  the  grave  to  a 
depth  of  214  ft.  north  to  south.  The  corpse  is  washed 
and  laid  in  a  mat  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  mat  is 
then  fastened  round  the  corpse.  The  corpse  is  then 
carried  to  the  grave  by  the  nephew,  sons,  and  other 
mourners,  where  it  is  handed  over  to  the  grave-diggers, 
who  carry  it  round  the  grave  thrice  and  then  lower  it 
into  the  grave.  They  untie  the  knot.  The  head  is 
placed  southward  facing  the  sky,  and  the  grave  is 
then  filled  with  earth.  A  tender  cocoanut  is  placed 
over  the  head.  All  then  bathe.  The  mourners  are 
served  with  a  meagre  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The 
nephew  is  the  chief  mourner,  and  he  observes  pollution 
for  sixteen  days.  The'  wife  and  children  observe  no 
pollution.  In  case  the  nephew  fails  to  perform  the 
funeral  ceremony,  the  son  performs  it,  but  he  observes 
no  pollution.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  mourners  bathe 
after  smearing  their  head  and  body  with  oil,  and 
assemble  at  the  hut  of  the  deceased.  The  dead  are 
now  buried  close  to  their  huts  for  want  of  land.  On  the 
sixteenth  day,  a  chatty  (earthen  vessel)  is  placed  over 
four  stakes;  beaten  rice,  fried  rice,  and  tender  cocoanut 
are  placed  inside  the  vessel.  The  medicine'-man  kindles 
fire  underneath.  The  contents  catch  fire  and  the  vessel 
breaks  or  is  broken.  This  terminates  the  pollution. 
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In  Cochin  State  a  pot  of  water  is  broken  at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  At  the  four  corners  thereof  a  few 
grains  of  rice  are  placed,  and  a  pebble  is  laid  on  it  with 
chants  to  keep  jackals  away  and  to  prevent  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  from  molesting  the  people. 

Kinship 

The  system  of  kinship  among  the  Thantapulayas 
is  of  the  type  called  classificatory.  An  account  of  the 
kinship  terms  is  given  below. 


I.  Relations  through  father 


1. 

Great  grandfather 

V aliamuthappan 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Valiamuthamma 

3. 

Grandfather 

Appuppan 

4. 

Grandmother 

Ammumma 

5. 

Father 

As  chan 

6. 

Mother 

Amma 

7. 

Father’s  elder  brother 

V  aliasehan 

8. 

Father’s  elder 
brother’s  wife 

Valiamma 

9. 

Father’s  younger 
brother 

Elayappan 

10. 

Father’s  younger 
brother’s  wife 

Elayamma 

11. 

Father’s  sister 

Mami 

12. 

Father’s  sister’s 
husband 

Maman 
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II.  Relations  through  mother 


1.  Great  grandfather 

2.  Great  grandmother 

3.  Grandfather 

4.  Grandmother 

5.  Mother ’s  brother 

6.  Mother’s  brother’s 

wife 

7.  Mother’s  sister  ■ 

III.  Relations 

1.  Wife’s  father 

2.  Wife’s  mother 

3.  Wife ’s  brother 

4.  Wife’s  sister 


Valiamuthappan 
V  aliamuthamma 
Appuppan 
Ammiimma 
Maman 

Mami 

Valiamma  or  Elayam- 
ma,  if  younger 

through  wife 
Maman 
Mami 
Aliyan 
Nathnne 


IV.  Relations  through  husband 

1.  Husband’s  father  Aschan 

2.  Husband’s  mother  Amma 

In  the  foregoing  list  we  observe: — 

1.  The  father’s  father,  the  mother’s  father,  the 
father’s  mother,  and  mother’s  mother.  Appuppan  and 
Ammumma  are  the  names  given  to  the  grandfather 
and  the  grandmother  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines.  Valia  muthappan  and  Valia  muthamma  are  the 
names  given  to  the  great  grandfather  and  thei  great 
grandmother  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 


WOMEN  WITH  THEIR  FISHING  OUTFIT. 
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2.  Maman  is  used  to  denote  the  father's  sister’s 
husband,  the  mother’s,  brother,  and  wife’s  father. 
Mfimi  is  the  name  given'  to  their  wives. 

Economic  Life 

The  Thantapulayas  are  still  in  a  state  of  economic 
bondage,  and  have  no  land  of  their  own  fur  cultivation. 
They  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They  work  for 
some  landlord  who  allows  them  small  bits  of' land.  The 
trees  thereonjielong  to  the  master,  but  they  are-  allowed 
to  enjoy  the*  produce  during  their  residence  there. 
When  not  required  by  their  master,  they  work  for  others. 
They  work  iu  the  rice  fields,  pumping  water,  erecting 
bunds,  weeding,  transplanting,  and  reaping.  IMen.  women, 
and  children  work  together.  After  the  day’s  hard 
labour  in  the  sun  or  rain,  they  receive  their  wages. 
They  have  to  guard  their  master’s  fields  at  night  against 
the  encroachment  of  cattle  and  the  depredations  of 
thieves.  In  Chingam  (August— September)  and  Kanni 
(September— October),  they  have  no  work.  Women 
catch  fish  and  earn  two  to  four  annas  by  selling  them 
daily.  Harvesting  begins  in  Tliulam  ( October— Nov¬ 
ember),  and  men  and  women  both  have  work.  They 
earn  a  measure  of  paddy  as  wages  for  a  day.  Men 
and  women  get  the  same  wages.  Threshing  begins 
about  the  end  of  Tliulam  (November).  They  get  one 
para  of  paddy  for  every  ten  paras  threshed.  From 
Vriscliigam  (November  —  December)  fu  Makaram 
(December— January),  they  have  work  in  the  fields 
and  get  eight  ehuckrams  as  daily  wages.  A  man  spends 
three  ehuckrams  for  toddy,  one  and  a  half  ehuckrams  on 
tapioca,  two  ehuckrams  for  the  noon  meal,  and  half  a 
chuckram  on  pan,  and  he  has  only  three  ehuckrams 
left  over  in  the  evening  which  he  takes  home.  This  is 
supplemented  by  his  wife’s  wages. 
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Fishing 

Fishing  is  exclusively  the  woman’s  job  and  she 
is  clever  at  it.  She  catches  fish  in  Kari  lands  which 
are  full  of  briny  water.  In  Toravur  they  live  on  the 
land  of  the  Tirumala  Devaswom.  If  a  woman  catches 
a  chatty  of  fish,  a  third  goes  to  the  watcher.  The  re¬ 
maining  fish  are  divided  equally  between  the  lessee 
and  the  person  who  catches  them  •  they  have  very  little- 
left  for  themselves  after  a  day’s  hard  work.  With 
the  remaining  fish  they  have  to  make-  a  living.  Women 
go  out  on  an  empty  stomach  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  catch  fish  in  kari  land  full  of  water,  from  Kumbham 
(February)  to  Edavam  (May)  and  remain  under  water 
till  10  a.  m.  In  that  time:  they  are  able  to  get  a  good 
quantity  of  fish.  They  catch  fish  with  the  round  net 
(Vattavala)  which  is  made  by  themselves  or  bought 
from  those  living  not  far  from  them  at  a  cost  of  eight 
to  twelve  annas  each.  The  round  nets  are  s-e-t  in  a  row 
under  water  and  the  women  drive  the  fish  into  the  nets 
and  catch  them.  They  sell  fish  at  16  chuckrams  (nine 
annas)  per  100  fish  to  the  Methans  and  earn  two  to  four 
annas  daily.  With  this  -earning  a  family  has  one  meal 
at  8  p.  m.  The  women  do  not  drink  toddy,  but  men  do. 

Collection  of  Ambal  Seeds 
The  Thantapulaya  women  collect  ambal  seeds 
(Nymphsa  lotus).  Half  of  the  collected  quantity  is 
given  to  the  Methans  who  are  the  lessees. 

Social  Organization 

The  Thantapulayans  have  no  organization  to  control 
their  lives.  They  were.  the.  slaves  of  the  soil  till  1854, 
when  they  were  emancipated.  Even  now  their  position 
has  not  undergone  any  material  improvement.  Though 
they  are  left  to  themselve-s,  they  still  work  for  their 
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landlords  for  daily  wages,  and  continue  to  be  in  a 
state  of  abject  dependence  on  their  masters.  The  mas¬ 
ters  decide  their  disputes.  Their  decision  is  taken  as 
final  and  they  act  on  it. 

Religion 

The  Thantapulayas  worship  the  sun  early  in  the 
moming  and  in  the  evening.  On  Medom  10th  (April 
23rd)  of  every  year,  they  worship  serpents.  An  offering 
of  rice  mixed  with  molasses  is  made  with  the  following 
prayer,  “This  is  all  what  is  possible  for  us  to  do. 
Pray  let  no  harm  come  to  us  in  the  future.’’ 

They  attribute  every  kind  of  disease  to  the  influence 
of  some  demon  with  whom  a  magician  can  communicate 
and  discover  a  means  of  liberation.  The  magician, 
when  called  in  professionally,  lights  a  fire,  and  seats 
himself  beside  it.  He  then  sings  and  mutters  some 
mantrams  (prayers)  and  makes  a  discordant  noise  on 
his  iron  plate  (kokra).  The  woman  who  is  possessed 
by  the  demon  begins  to  make  unconscious  movements 
and  tells  which  particular  demon  has  possessed  her. 
The  demon  receives  offerings  of  fowl  and  sheep.  A 
form  of  ceremony,  called  Urasikodukkuka,  is  performed 
with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  a  devil  by  which  a 
person  is  possessed.  “At  a  place  far  distant  from  the 
hut,  a  leaf,  on  which  the  blood  of  a  fowl  has  been  made 
to  fall,  is  spread  on  the  ground.  On  a  smaller  leaf 
chunam  (lime)  and  turmeric  are  placed.  The  person 
who  first  sets  eyes  on  these  becomes  possessed  by  the 
devil,  and  sets  free  the  individual  who  was  previously 
under  its  influence.  They  also  practise  maranakriyas, 
or  sacrifice  to  demons,  to  help  them  in  bringing  about 
the  death  of  the.  enemy.  Sometimes  affliction  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  exunity  of  those  who 
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have  got  incantations  written  on  a  palm  leaf  and  buried 
in  the  ground  near  a  house  by  the  side  of  a  well.”* 
Unnatural  Deaths 

When  a  member  of  the  tribe  meets  with  an  unnatural 
death,  a  man  with  a  fowl  and  sword  in  his  hands  places 
another  man  in  a  pit  which  has  been  dug  and  walks 
thrice  round  it  with  a  torch.  After  an  hour  or  two  the 
man  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  goes  to  a  distance,  where 
certain  other  ceremonies  are  performed. 

Worship  of  Gods  in  Temples' 

The  Thantapulayas  also  worship  the  gods  of 
brahmanical  temples  standing  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  stone  is  set  up  on  the  ground,  on 
which  they  place  tender  cocoanuts  and  a  few  chuckrams. 
A  temple  servant  takes  these  to  the  priest,  who  sends 
in  return  some  sandal  paste,  holy  water,  and  flowers. 
They  also  worship  demons  and  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  These  are  supposed  to  be  present  in  small 
brass  figures  of  males  and  females  representing  the 
pretas  or  ghosts.  In  May  they  celebrate  a  festival 
which  lasts  for  several  days.  Chrysanthemum  and 
thumba  (Leucas  aspera)  flowers  are  used  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  worship,  and  paddy,  beaten  rice,  tender 
cocoanuts,  and  toddy  are  offered  to  these  spirits.  There 
is  much  singing,  drum-beating  and  devil-dancing  by 
men  and  women,  who  on  this  occasion  indulge  liberally 
in  toddy. 

The  Thantapulayas  devise  various  means  for  ward¬ 
ing  off  the  evil  influences  of  demons.  Some  wear  rolls  of 
palm  leaf  with  incantations  written  on  them  round  their 
necks.  Others  hang  baskets  in  rice  fields  containing 

*  Edgar  Thurston — Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India,  p.  333. 
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peace-offerings  to  the  gods,  and  pray  for  the  protection 
of  the  crop.  Where  there  is  dense  forest,  there  Madan 
and  Kali  are  supposed  to  dwell,  and  are  worshipped.  The 
phosphorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  backwater  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  who  continue  to  fish  in  the  backwaters. 

Habitations 

All  along  the  coastal  region  of  the  Shertala  taluq 
is  found  a  vast  expanse  of  kari  lands  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  fount],  some  elevated  mounds.  On  these  the 
Tliantapulayas  settle  down  in  aggregations  of  a  few 
families.  Their  habitations  are  called  madoms;  they 
are  miserable  huts  supported  on  wooden  posts  in  the 
middle  of  paddy  fields,  with  walls  of  mud  and  thatched 
with  eoeoanut  leaves.  They  are  15  ft.  x  12  ft.  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  are  two-roomed. 


Dress 

The  men  wear  a  loin-cloth,  2  x  IVc  cubits  in  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  women  formerly  wore  a  thanta  garment 
which  covered  their  front  and  back.  It  has  now  gone 
ont  of  use,  as  the  Mappillas  and  Missionaries  under 
whom  they  work  have  compelled  them  to  wear  cotton 
clothes. 


Ornaments 

Men  wear  no  ornaments.  Women  wear  a  necklace 
of  beads  which  they  buy  from  Muhammadan  merchants. 

Appearance  and  Physical  Features 
The  Tliantapulayas  have  a  sturdy  constitution, 
notwithstanding  their  hard  lif-e-.  They  are  black  in 
complexion.  The  black  pigment  acts  as  an  armour  to 
exclude  the  more  harmful  short  rays,  and  is  much 
developed  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the 
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sandy  coastal  region.  They  are  short  in  stature.  The 
average  stature  is  152  -53  ems.  They  have  a  long  head, 
the  average  cephalic  index  being  74-03.  The  vault  of 
the  head  is  low  and  the  brow  ridges  are  prominent. 
The  nose  is  mesorhine,  the  average  nasal  index  being 
77-97.  They  have  brawny  arms  and  well  developed 
chests.  The  average  circumference  of  their  chest  is 
76-8  cms.  and  the  average  span  of  arms  is  162-9. 

Conclusion 

The  Tliantapulayas  do  not  eat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ullatan  or  Parayan.  They  stand  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  feet  from  Brahmans  and  other  high-caste-  men. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  improved  their  position 
by  becoming  converts  to  Christianity.  Others  believe 
that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  will  be  displeased  if 
they  become  Christians.  A  number  have  joined  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  Tliantapulayas  who  hold  to  tlieir 
old  beliefs  and  customs  are  on  the  decline  at  present. 


II.  K  A  N  A  P  IT  L  A  V  A 
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Adultery  —  Puberty  Customs  -  -  Menstruation  — 
Child-birth  —  Inheritance  —  Kinship  —  Family  — 
Social  Organization  —  Funeral  Ceremonies  — Reli¬ 
gion  —  Habitations  —  Diet  —  Dress  —  Ornaments — 
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Introduction 

Tin?  K ana  pulayas  (Vichadan  Pulayas)  are  found  in 
the  Kuunathunad  and  Alangad  taluqs  of  North  Tra- 
vaneore.  They  claim  superiority  over  the  Pasu  Pulayas 
of  the  eastern  taluqs,  as  the  latter  eat  cow’s  flesh. 
The  Kanapulayas  neither  intordine  nor  intermarry  with 
them.  Formerly  the  Pasu  Pulayas  stood  at  a  distance 
of  sixteen  feet  from  them.  This  imapproachability  even 
among  the  Pulayas  themselves  has  now  vanished.  The 
.Kanapulayas  still  feel  that  they  are  polluted  if  touched 
by  the  Pasu  Pulayas.  The  Parayas  arc  found  in  the 
habitat  of  the  Kanapulayas;  where  the  former  are 
found,  the  Pasu  Pulayas  arc1  not  found  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  eating  of  cow’s  flesh  might  bring  them 
into  conflict. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Kfimpulmia 
The  Kanapulayas  in  the  vicinity  of  Kothamaiigalam 
are  divided  into  two  phratries.  Vadavatbu  kuttom, 
Mampalli  hfittom,  Cherakat  kfittom,  and  Adu  kuttom 
constitute  one  phralrv,  while  Paliyana  kfittom,  Padatlii 
kuttom,  Paruthi  kfittom,  Ncdumattathu  kuttom,  Nor- 
kuttu  kfittom  form  the  other-  pkratrv.  A  man  can  only 
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many  a  woman  in  a  dan  of  a  different  phratry.  Among 
tin-  K ana | mlnya'  of  Kuimal luma,]  taluq,  the  following 
dans  exist : —  kfittom,  Parpatlii  kfitlom,  Parka 

kfittom.  Panatliu  kfittom,  Palli  kfittom,  Marupathi 
kfittom,  Mnnthnttn  kfittom.  Nochikkattu  kfittom,  Pfimeli 
kfittom.  Atlirijialli  kfittom.  ami  others.  The  elans  are 
rxiyamnib.  A  man  may  marry  a  woman  outside  his 
dan.  A  woman  lvtains  lmr  dan  after  marriage.  Child¬ 
ren  follow  the  clan  of  the  mother,  who  can  take  her 
children  with  Imr  in  case  of  any  quarrel  between  her  and 
her  husband.  The  solidarity  of  the  dan"  is  seen  in  1  ho 
observance  of  death  pollution  for  sixteen  days,  when 
a  member  of  the  dan  dies.  Pollution  does  not  hinder 
them  from  attending  to  work.  The  clansmen  contribute 
for  the  expenses  on  the  .sixteenth  day.  If  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Ixfmapulayas  do  not  practise  cross-cousin 
marriage. 

Maniaf/r  (Jitxlo)))*  ami  Ccmunu'ws 

Among  the  Kanapulavas,  it  was  regarded  as 
meritorious  to  marry  girls  before  puberty.  The  kettu- 
kalyanam  is  celebrated  before  a  girl  attains  ten  years 
oi  age.  If  it  was  not  celebrated  before  a  girl  attained 
puberty,  the  omission  implied  loss  of  caste,  and  the 
unmarried  girl  was  given  up  by  the  father  or  maternal 
uncle  to  the  charge  of  the  priest,  whose  property  she 
became  and  who  in  consequence  might  sell  her  if  he 
liked.  But  immediately  on  anyone’s  marrying  her,  she 
regained  her  status  and  was  admitted  into  the  tribe. 
This  custom  has  almost  died  out. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  man  cannot  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  maternal  unde  or  father’s  sister.  The 
hoy’s  father  and  uncle  go  to  seek  the  hand  of  a  girl  for 
the  boy.  They  settle  the  marriage  with  the  girl’s 
lather  and  unde  and  fix  the  date.  On  the  dav  of  the 
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marriage,  the  bridegroom-elect  and  party  go  to  the  hut 
of  the  bride-elect  who  is  presented  with  a  pair  of  cloths. 
The  bridegroom  ties  the  tali  (marriage-badge).  The 
bridegroom’s  uncle  then  hands  over  57  chuckrams  (two 
rupees).  Out  of  this  amount,  fifteen  chuckrams  go  to 
the  bride’s  mother,  ten  chuckrams  to  her  father,  twenty 
chuckrams  to  her  uncle,  eight  chuckrams  to  the  Valluvan, 
and  four  chuckrams  to  her  brother.  All  are  then 
feasted.  The  bride’s  uncle:  then  hands  her  over  to 
the  bridegroom’s  uncle  saying  “Take  care'  of  the 
girl  properly]  Do  not  ill-treat  her,  if  she  misbehaves. 
We  will  set  matters  right.”  The  bridegroom’s  uncle 
replies  that  he  will  be  answerable,  if  the  girl  is  ill- 
treated.  The  bridegroom  then  goes  to  his  hut  with  the 
bride,  where  her  relations  are  feasted.  After  four  days, 
the  married  couple,  the  bridegroom’s  parents,  and  uncle 
go  to  the  bride’s  hut  where  they  are  feasted.  The 
number  does  not  exceed  five.  The  married  couple  then 
return  to  the  husband’s  hut  where  they  remain  until 
they  have  children.  “It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  a 
Pulaya  bride  in  Travancore  is  by  a  curious  custom  not 
permitted  to  approach  the  bridegroom  on  the  wedding1 
day  or  after,  lest  she  should  cause  ceremonial  pollu¬ 
tion.”*  This  custom  is  not  in  vogue  now. 

Elopement 

Owing  to  disagreement  between  the  parents  of  a 
man  and  woman,  a  man  may  run  away  with  a  woman 
whom  he  loves,  and  remains  concealed  for  some  time. 
They  are  brought  back,  and  the  Valluvan  fines  them  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  twelve  chuckrams.  The  amount 
is  collected  by  the  clansmen,  who  condone  the  offence, 
and  the  Pulaya  is  allowed  to  marry  the  woman. 


*  Thurston— Ethingraphic  Notes  in  Southern  India,  page  21. 
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Polygamy 

Polygamy  is  widely  prevalent  among  the  Kana- 
pulayas.  Instances  of  men  having  five  and  six  wives 
are  observed  even  now.  According  to  Westermarck, 
one  factor  that  influences  this  form  of  marriage1  is  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  number  of  available  males 
and  females.  Whenever  there  is  a  marked  or  more 
or  less  permanent  majority  of  marriageable  women  in 
a  savage  tribe,  polygamy  is  allowed.  At  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization,  every  man  endeavours  to  marry, 
when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty  and  practically 
every  woman  gets  married. f  Among  the  Pulayas,  the 
females  do  not  exceed  the  males.  The  number  of 
females  for  every  1,000  males  is  973  according  to  the 
Census  of  1931.  The  real  reason  for  polygamy  is  then 
of  an  economic  or  social  character.  It  contributes  to 
a  man ’s  material  comfort  or  increases  his  wealth  through 
the  labour  of  his  wives.  It  also  adds  to  his  social  im¬ 
portance1,  reputation,  and  authority.  The  use  of  women 
as  labourers  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  polygamy. 
Polygamy  is  gradually  declining.  The  Kanapulayas 
of  the  present  day  are  mostly  monogamous. 

Levirate 

A  man  may  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  elder 
or  younger  brother.  A  woman  remains  unmarried  for 
a  year  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  the  proposal  for 
marriage  is  made  after  one  year.  After  they  are 
married,  the  children  pass  on  to  his  care. 

8 or  orate 

A  man  may  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
He  may  marry  her  even  during  the  life  time  of  his 
first  wife. 


t  Westermarck— The  Future  of  Marriage  in  Western  Civilization— 
pp.  180—184. 
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Divorce 

Divorce  is  resorted  to  when  a  woman  falls  to  evil 
ways  or  when  she  is  in  poor  health.  The  husband 
informs  the  elders  of  the  clan  who  ask  her  relations  to 
take  her.  A  woman  who  does  not  like  her  husband  may 
leave  him  after  paying  the  amount  spent  on  the  mar¬ 
riage,  while  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  the 
money,  if  he  leaves  her.  In  the  former  case,  the  new 
husband  provides  her  with  the  money. 

Adultery 

Adultery  in  woman  is  more  severely  punished. 
The  offence  is  very  rare,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased  Virgins  (Kannis)  would  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  guilty  woman.  When  a  man  commits 
adultery  with  a  woman  of  the  same  clan,  the  elders  meet 
the  relations  of  both  parties.  The  Valluvan  conducts 
the  enquiry.  If  the  man  is  found  guilty,  and  if  lie  agrees 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  the  offence  is  condoned.  He  seeks 
the  pardon  of  all.  If  he  is  not  amenable  to  their  decision, 
they  will  be  treated  as  outcastes.  If  a  man  commits 
adultery  with  a  woman  of  another  clan,  the  Valluvan 
imposes  a  fine  of  six  annas  on  the  culprits.  They  are 
then  married.  The  fine  is  spent  on  the  purchase  of 
pansupari.  All  chew  and  depart. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  lodged  in  a 
seclusion-shed  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  away 
from  the  hut.  Pollution  lasts  for  fifteen  days.  During 
this  period,  she  is  confined  to  the  seclusion-shed  through¬ 
out  the  day  and  she  is  forbidden  to  play  with  her  friends. 
On  the  first  day,  there  is  a  malapattu  by  a  Pulayan. 
As  soon  as  it  is  over,  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  the 
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water  is  poured  over  the  head  of  the  girl.  The-  broken 
halves  are  then  distributed  among  the  four  Valluvans 
and  seven  castemen  are  invited  to  take'  part  in  the 
ceremony.  They  bring  some  rice,  toddy,  and  vegetables 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Some  more  water  is  poured 
over  the  head  of  the  girl  at  the  time,  and  each  of  the 
Valluvans  is  paid  one  measure  of  rice.  At  dawn  the 
mother  gives  oil  to  seven  Pulaya  maidens  and  the 
daughter  for  oil  bath.  After  bath,  the  girl  is  neatly 
dressed  and  adorned.  She  stands  before  a  few  Pulayas, 
who  play  on  the  drum  and  the  flute  to  cast  devils,  if 
any,  from  her  body.  If  there:  is,  the;  girl  leaps  with 
frantic  movements,  and  the  Pulaya  transfers  them  to 
a  tree  by  nailing  them.  The  girl  is  again  bathed  with 
her  friends  who  are  feasted  on  their  return  home. 

Menstruation 

According  to  Jagor,  a  menstruating  woman  is 
segregated  for  seven  days  in  an  isolated  liut  which  even 
her  mother  does  not  enter.*  Among  the  Kanapulayas, 
a  woman  remains  in  a  seclusion-slied  for  three  days. 
Though  she,  bathes  on  the  fourth  day,  she  can  enter 
kitchen  and .  cook  food  only  on  the  seventh  day. 

Pregnancy 

A  ceremony  called  Vayathu  pongal  is  celebrated 
in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  in  the  husband’s 
hut  at  the  expense  of  the'  woman’s  father.  An  oblation 
of  rice  is  made  to  the  rising  sun  and  a  small  feast  is 
given  to  the  assembled  Pulayas.  The  Velathan  or 
Pulaya.  exorcisor  performs  various  incantations  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  child.  A  few  drops  of  tamarind 
juice1  are  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  pregnant  woman. 
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together  with  forms  used  in  direct  address  is  given 
below : — 

I.  Relations  through  father 


1. 

Great  grandfather 

Potlii 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Ammuvamma 

3. 

Grandfather 

Appuppan 

4. 

Grandmother 

Ammumma 

5. 

Father 

Asehan 

6. 

Mother 

Amma 

7. 

Father’s  elder  brother  Valiaselian 

8. 

Father’s  elder 

brother’s  wife 

Ahiliamma 

9. 

Father’s  younger 

brother 

Kochaschan 

10. 

Father ’s  younger 

brother’s  wife 

Ivochamma 

11. 

Father’s  sister 

Ammavi 

12. 

Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

Ammavan 

13. 

Father’s  sister’s  son 

Machunan 

14. 

Father’s  sister’s 

Pengal,  if  elder,  or  by 

daughter 

name,  if  younger. 

II.  Relations 

through  mother 

1. 

Great  grandfather 

Potlii 

2. 

Great  grandmother 

Ammuvamma 

3. 

Grandfather 

Appuppan 

4. 

Grandmother 

Ammumma 

5. 

Mother’s  brother 

Ammavan 
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6.  Mother’s  brother’s 

■wife 

7.  Mother’s  sister 

8.  Mother’s  brother’s  son 

9.  Mother ’s  brother ’s 

daughter 

III.  Relations 

1.  Wife 

2.  Wife’s  father 

3.  Wife’s  mother 

4.  Wife’s  brother 

5.  Wife’s  sister 

IV.  Relations  fh 

1.  Husband’s  father 

2.  Husband’s  mother 

3.  Husband’s  brother 

4.  Husband’s  sister 


Amman 

Valiamma  or  Ivoeham- 
ma,  if  younger 
Maehinan 

Pengal,  if  elder  or  by 
name,  if  younger. 

through  wife 
No  name 
As  chan 
Amina 
Machambi 

Mayiiii. 

rough  husband 
Aschan 
Amma 
Machambi 
Mayini. 


In  the  foregoing  list,  it  is  observed  that: — 

1.  The  father’s  father,  mother’s  father,  the 
father’s  mother,  and  mother’s  mother: — Appuppan  and 
Ammumma  are  the  names  given  to  the:  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  both  sides. 


2.  Father’s  sister’s  husband  and  mother’s  bro¬ 
ther  : — Ammavan  is  the  name  given  to  the  above  persons 
and  Ammavi  to  their  wives.  Cross-cousin  marriage 
does  not  exist  among  them.  Husband’s  father  and 
wife’s  father  are  known  as  aschan,  and  husband’s  mother 
and  wife’s  mother,  Amma. 
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3.  Maehunan  is  used  alike  for  father ’s  sister ’s  son, 
mother’s  sister’s  son,  husband’s  brother,  and  wife’s 
brother,  and  mayini  for  father’s  sister’s  daughter, 
mother’s  brother’s  daughter,  wife’s  sister,  and  hus¬ 
band’s  sister.  A  man  does  not  talk  with  his  aunt. 

Family 

The  family  consists  of  husband,  wife,  and  children. 
The  father  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  exercises  liis 
authority  over  the  children.  He  is  responsible  for 
their  maintenance.  Married  boys  find  a  separate  homei. 

Social  Organization 

The  Kanapulayas  have  a  complete!  village  organi¬ 
zation.  Public  affairs  are  regulated  by  an  assembly 
of  elders  who  decide  caste  disputes  and  punish  delin¬ 
quents.  The  Aikara  Yajamanan  is  their  recognized 
leader.  Subordinate!  to  him  are  the  Valluvans  whose 
jurisdictions  extend  over  particular  villages  or  desams. 
It  is  an  assembly  composed  of  these  heads  and  chieftains 
that  sit  in  judgment  over  the  erring  Pulayas.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  landlords  under  whom  they  serve 
as  agricultural  labourers  exercise  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
fluence,  in  the  settlement  of  caste  and  other  disputes. 

The  Valluvan  is  the  headman  and  priest  of  the 
tribe.  He  prides  himself  on  five,  privileges : —  (1)  the 
long  umbrella  i.  e.,  an  umbrella  with  a  long  handle. 
(2)  the  five  coloured  umbrella.  (3)  bracelets  (4)  long 
ear-rings.  (5)  a  box  for  keeping  betel  leaves.  He  is 
called  Yallon  or  Valivavan  in  the  Cochin  State.  lie 
is  the  supreme  judge  and  law  giver  and  is  responsible 
for  the,  good  behaviour  of  his  people.  His  staff  consists 
of  (i)  Kuruppan  or  Accountant  who  assists  the  Valluvan 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  (ii)  Komar attan  or  Devil- 
dancer  (iii)  Kaikkaran  or  representative  of  the  people 
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(iv)  the  Vadikkaran  who  brings  the  parties  to  a  suit, 
keeps  order,  and  inflicts  punishment.  The  Koma- 
rattan  only  exists  among  the  Kanapulayas.  We  have 
here  a  complete  picture  of  village  organization  on  a 
territorial  basis  as  it  existed  in  the  past.  It  lias  almost 
vanished  now. 

Funeral  Ceremonies 

The  dead  are  buried  in  a  retired  spot  of  the  garden 
itself.  The  nephew  was  the  chief  mourner.  Both  the 
son  and  the  nephew  now  perform  the  ceremony.  Just 
before  death,  the  dying  person  is  given  some  gruel. 
The  Kdmarattan  and  the  Valluvan  are  invited.  After 
death,  the  body  is1  washed  by  a  near  relative  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  turmeric  are  rubbed  over  it.  Four  or  six 
persons  carry  the  corpse  to  the  graveyard.  After  it 
is  laid  on  the  ground,  a  penitent  prayer  is  offered  to  the 
Sun  by  those  who  carried  it  thither.  Pollution  lasts 
for  sixteen  days.  The  Pulavas  of  Malabar  observe 
pollution  for  twenty-two  days,  and  in  the  extreme  south 
of  that  district,  for  forty-two  days.  In  Cochin  State, 
it  lasts  for  fifteen  days. 

In  the  Cochin  State,  a  few  plantain  leaves  with 
rice  flour  and  paddy  are  placed  near  the  corpse  to 
serve  as  food  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  The  chief 
mourner  erects  a  mound  of  earth  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  hut  and  uses  it  as  a  place  of  worship  for  seven 
days,  where  he  prostrates  both  morning  and  evening. 
On  the  eighth  day,  friends,  relatives,  and  Vallon  come. 
The  devil  dancer  blows  the  conch  to  find  out  the  position 
of  the  ghost.  If  the  spirit  is  kept  under  restraint  by 
some  deity,  the  ceremony  of  deliverance  has  to  be 
performed  after  which  the  spirit  is  set  up  as  a  household 
deity.* 

*  Ananlhakrishna  Ivor,  L.IC — The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  Vol.  1  — 
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Religion 

The  Kanapulayas  worship  the  Sun  in  Vrischigam, 
Kumbham,  and  Meenam.  A  quarter  measure  of  rice 
is  cooked  in  new  pots  which  may  number  from  twelve 
to  hundred  and  eight.  When  the  rice  boils,  they  pray, 
“I  leave  here  the  offerings  that  I  decided  to  make  in 
the  name  of  my  children  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  my  food.  Pray  accept.” 

The  Kanapulayas  believe  that  spirits  of  ancestors 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  their  family.  They  make 
offerings  of  rice,  beaten  rice,  fried  rice,  cocoanut,  toddy 
and  arrack  to  ancestor-spirits  during  Kanni  and  Maka- 
ram,  and  pray,  “Oh  ancestors,  be  well  disposed  to  us.” 
They  also  worship  Parakutty,  Karikutty,  and  Chatham 
They  are  also  devout  worshippers  of  Kali  whose  aid 
is  invoked  in  times  of  danger  and  illness. 

Habitations 

The  dwellings  of  the  Kanapulayas  are  neat  huts 
formed  of  junglewood  posts  with  walls  of  mud  or  laterite 
stones  and  thatched  with  straw.  They  are  generally 
situated  by  the  side  of  paddy  flats  or  nestle  under  trees 
along  their  borders,  so  that  they  may  watch  the  crops 
after  the  toil  of  the  day  is  over.  The  floor  is  slightly 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  ground  and  is  damp  in 
rainy  weather.  The  cooking  is  done  inside  the  hut. 
The  surroundings  are  neat.  A  few  mats  form  their 
only  furniture,  and  a  few  pots,  their  utensils.  A  wooden 
mortar  and  a  few  pestles  are  also  found  in  their  huts. 
About  25  feet  away  from  the  hut  is  the  seclusion-shed, 
where  women  in  menses  remain. 
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“The  Pulavas  knew  liow  to  make  fire  by  friction 
of  wood  as  well  as  stone.  They  take  a  triangular  cut 
of  stone,  and  one  flat  oblong  size.  They  hit  one  another 
with  the  maintenance  of  coir  and  cotton;  then  fire  sets 
in  immediately;  also  by  rubbing-  the  two  barks  fre¬ 
quently  with  each  other,  they  make  fire.”*  This  custom 
does  not  exist  now. 

Diet, 

The  Kanapulayas  live  on  rice  only  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year  after  harvest.  At  other  times,  they  live 
on  fruits  and  roots.  They  eat  flesh.  Toddy  is  their 
favourite  drink.  Men  and  women  refresh  themselves 
with  it  after  their  hard  labour. 

Dress 

The  only  clothing  of  the  Kanapulaya  is  a  piece  of 
coarse  cloth  fastened  round  the  loins  and  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  tied  round  the  head  as  a  head  dress.  To  women 
as  well  as  men,  it  was  forbidden  till  1865  any  clothing 
whatever  above  the  waist.  The  Pulava  women  do  not 
cover  tlieir  breasts  generally,  but  a  change  is  now  com¬ 
ing,  and  young-  women  put  on  jackets. 

Ornaments 

Men  wear  no  ornaments.  The  women  used  to  wear 
a  number  of  bead  strings  and  shells  round  their  necks, 
but  the  influence  of  Kerala  Hindu  Mission  workers  has 
been  so  strong  that  they  have  now  given  up  the  use  of 
these  ornaments.  A  string  alone  is  now  found  around 
their  necks.  They  have  also  given  up  the  use  of  bangles. 

Occupation 

The  Kanapulayas  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
operations  of  their  masters  from  Edavam  (May)  to  the 
end  of  Thulam  (November).  They  are  free  from  work 

*  Thurston— Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India— page  408. 
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in  Vrischigam  (November — December),  but  are  en¬ 
gaged  again  in  agricultural  operations  in  Dlianu 
(December — January)  and  Makaram  (January — Feb¬ 
ruary).  During  February,  March,  April,  they  are 
free  from  the  work  of  their  masters.  They  then  go 
out  for  work.  Men  get  four  or  five  chuckrams  as  daily 
wages  and  noon  meal.  When  they  work  for  their 
masters,  the  men  are  given  daily  ll/»  measures  of  paddy 
and  women,  one  measure  as  wages  and  meal  at  noon. 
The  women  also  collect  grass  and  sell  headloads  of 
them  for  two  or  three  chuckrams  a  load. 


III.  I’  A  I  >  T  X  .1  A  R  A  X  1’  T  I.  A  V  A 


IxTRoDl'CTIoX  —  FraIjITIhXS  OF  I  JnifilN"  —  iN'TERN'At. 
STBrCTI'RE  of  THE  WesTKR.Y  Pl'LAVA  —  MaIUUACF. 
C  rsro.M-  A.'.'I'  <  'ei:i:.moxiks  —  Poi.voamv  —  Levirate  — 
SoRORATF. - ItlVoRCF.  —  AliCLTF.RY  —  Pl’BF.RTV  Cl.'S- 

to.ms  —  ( ' i m .1 1  i;ii:  ru  —  Xami.v.,  <  'krkmoxy  —  I.vheri- 


h/troihiiti'/,) 


Tin-  Padinj; Iran  Pulaya~  are  found  in  tlio  western 
parts  of  Tiruvalla  ami  fhanganaseri  tahn|s.  while  the 
Kizhakkan  I  Eastern )  Pulayas  arc  found  about  Pullad. 
Alallapalli  ami  other  pakuthie-  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
tile  State.  The  Western  Piilaya-  claim  superiority 
over  the  Eastern  Pulayas  because  the  latter  eat  beef. 

r7 rq/1  it  inns  at  Orii/iii 

Tlie  Eastern  Pulayas  claim  that  they  were  slaves 
of  Duryodaiia.  while  the  Western  Pulayas  claim  that 
they  were  the  slaves  of  the  Pamlavas.  Titov  forme*  1 
rival  parties  in  the  war  of  the  -Mahabharatlia.  The 
‘leleat  ot  Duryodana  is  said  to  lie  the  cause  of  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  Eastern  Pulayas.’  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Eastern  ami  Western  Pulayas  are  the  descendants  of 
two  sisters  ami  that  the  younger  lent  her  hill-hook  to  a 
Parnyan  to  cut  the  flesh  of  a  cow.  When  the  bill-hook 
was  returned,  she  asked  for  the  koduval  knli  (hire  for 
lending-  the  hill-hook).  The  hire  was  received  in  the 
form  of  flesh.  When  the  news  of  the  receiving  of  flesh 
from  the  Paraya  received  publicity,  she  was  declared  an 

*  P.cIm.1  I.c.lia  \t  m  ci.  K.  I'.  Iliv.-M-v  K  r.iia 


V-l.  it  |.  4S-J. 
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outcaste.  The  Eastern  Pulayas  are  said  to  be  her 
descendants,  and  the  Western  Pulayas,  descendants  of 
the  elder  sister.  The  Eastern  Pulayas  thus  fell  into  a 
degraded  position,  and  had  to  stand  at  a  distance  of 
64  feet  from  the  Western  Pulayas,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  come  within  40  feet  of  the  liuts  of  the  latter.  Should 
an  Eastern  Pulaya  fail  to  comply  with  this  rule,  the 
Western  Pulaya  had  to  burn  Ms  hut,  and  the  Eastern 
Pulaya  has  to  make  good  the  loss  by  his  labour  and 
payment  of  cash.  The  above  distance  pollution  has 
disappeared  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Temple  Entry 
Proclamation.  The  Western  Pulaya  neither  interdines 
nor  intermarries  with  the  Eastern  Pulaya. 


Internal  Structure  of  the  Western  Pulaya 

The  Western  Pulayas  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
exogamous  clans  which  are  given  below: — 

Vella  illom 
Karillom 
Parithi  illom 
Vetti  illom 
Konchillom 
Thaehan  illom 
Adi  illom 
Nanali  illom 

The  Vetti  illakars  are  superior  to  the  members  of  the 
other  clans,  because  they  planted  stones  as  deities  in 
Kavus  (groves).  Konchillakars  come  next.  In  the 
absence  of  the  former,  Konchillakars  did  this  work. 
The  Vetti  illakars  can  marry  a  woman  from  all  the 
other  clans.  They  are  dying  out.  A  woman  retains 
her  clan  after  marriage.  Children  take  after  the  clan 
of  the  mother.  Names  for  females  are  chosen  from  the 
maternal  line,  and  those  of  males  from  the  paternal 


9.  Olavantha  illom 

10.  Tliingal  illom 

11.  Elanat  illom 

12.  Perikina  illom 

13.  Tliala  illom 

14.  Kanni  illom 

15.  Myla  illom. 
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line.  The  solidarity  of  the  clan  is  observed  in  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  the  clan  help  each  other  at  mar¬ 
riages,  funerals  and  on  other  occasions.  Pollution  by 
death  is  observed  by  all  members  of  the  clan. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
A  girl  is  generally  married  before  puberty  which 
is  usually  attained  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  seven¬ 
teen.  A  man  may  marry  the  daughter  of  his  maternal 
uncle  or  father’s  sister.  Kettukalyanam  is  rigidly  ob¬ 
served  before  a  girl  attains  puberty.  The  ceremony 
may  be  performed  by  the  son  of  her  uncle  or  father’s 
sister.  In  that  case  she  joins  him  after  she  attains 
puberty.  If  this  does  not  materialise,  a  man  of  another 
clan  ties  the  tali.  Age  is  no  consideration.  He  may  be 
a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  All  the  other  illakars 
are  invited  to  settle  the  marriage.  The  father  will 
inform  them  that  no  one  has  come  forward  to  perform 
the  kettukalyanam  of  his  daughter  and  requests  them 
to  advise  him  on  the  matter.  He  agrees  to  their  choice. 
The  Kaniyan  fixes  the  date  for  the  ceremony.  He  is 
paid  ten  ckuckrams.  They  are  given  pansupari.  When 
the  ceremony  is  about  to  begin,  the  Kuruppan  is  given 
one  and  one-fourth  measure  of  paddy,  one  ehuckram 
of  tobacco,  betel  and  nut.  He  gives  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  Three  measures  of  paddy  and  tobacco  are 
placed  in  the  booth  for  the  uncle  of  the  girl  who  places 
a  tali  and  thread  over  the  paddy.  The  tali-tier  ties 
the  tali  round  the  neck  of  the  girl  with  the  consent  of 
the  illakar.  The  girl’s  uncle  takes  the  paddy  and 
tobacco.  A  feast  follows.  The  expenses  are  met  by 
the  father  and  uncle  of  the  girl.  The  clansmen  also 
render  some  help  in  the  matter.  When  the  girl  attain? 
puberty,  she  is  given  in  marriage  to  the  chosen  bride¬ 
groom,  who  has  to  pay  fourteen  rupees  and  ten  paras 
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of  paddy  to  the  girl’s  father,  ten  fanams  (about  V/2 
rupees)  to  the  Karakar,  12  chuckrams  to  the  Kuruppan, 
and  12  chuckrams  to  his  machinan  (brother-in-law). 
On  an  auspicious  day,  the  man  gives  a  muri  (cloth), 
thortu,  and  jacket  to  the  girl  and  three  rupees  to  her 
mother.  A  feast  is  given.  The  Kanapanam  to  the  father, 
Kuruppan,  Machinan,  and  mother  is  given  after  the 
feast.  When  the  bridegroom  goes  with  his  wife  to  his 
house,  the  mother  gives  her  daughter  five  measures  of 
rice,  an  aruval  (reaper),  a  mat,  and  a  comb.  This  is 
given  in  return  for  three  rupees  given  by  the  man. 

In  case  the  tali-tier  does  not  claim  the  girl  as  his 
wife,  she  is  married  to  another  man  outside  the  clan. 
The  boy’s  uncle,  father  and  two  others  go  to  the  girl’s 
house  to  settle  the  marriage,  when  the  girl’s  uncle 
is  present.  One  of  the  illakars  says  that  a  bride- 
price  of  twenty-one  rupees  should  be  paid.  The  bride- 
grobm-elect  gives  a  pair  of  cloths  and  jacket  which 
she  dons.  At  the  auspicious  moment,  he  ties  a  tali. 
Feasting  follows.  The  girl’s  uncle  then  hands  over 
the  girl  to  the  boy’s  uncle  saying,  “Take  care  of  her 
without  inflicting  any  harm  to  her  eyes  or  legs.  If  the 
expenditure  is  small,  you  attend  on  her.  If  it  involves 
large  expenditure,  inform  us.”  The  bridegroom  takes 
his  wife  to  his  hut.  The  girl’s  father  invites  the 
married  couple  to  his  hut  on  the  seventh  day.  They 
go  with  seven  measures  of  beaten  rice,  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco,  and  one  bottle  of  arrack  along  with  seven 
men.  They  are  treated  to  a  feast.  The  son-in-law 
then  hands  over  the  beaten  rice.  The  couple  are  then 
sent  back  to  their  home  with  15  edangalies  of  paddy. 

Polygamy 

A  man  may  marry  more  than  one  woman.  It  is 
said  that  some  men  had  seven  wives.  There  are  now 


T.  c 
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Adultery 

Marriage  bonds  are  loose  among  the  Padinjaran 
Pulayas.  When  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman 
of  another  clan  and  disappears  with  her,  they  are 
brought  back.  The  elders  meet  and  the  Kuruppan  en¬ 
quires  into  the  complaint.  If  it  is  found  that  the  man 
is  guilty,  he  is  fined  ten  fanams  and  a  quarter  pound 
of  tobacco.  The  offence  is  condoned  and  they  are 
married.  The  man  has  to  pay  twenty-one  rupees  the 
least  to  the  woman’s  father. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  kept  in  a 
seclusion-shed  for  three  days  without  being  seen  by 
any  man.  On  the  fourth  day,  she  bathes,  in  the  company 
of  women,  and  enters  her  home.  Beaten  rice  and  toddy 
are  distributed  among  them.  Both  the  husband  and 
father  of  his  wife  collect  rice  and  provisions  and  have 
a  feast  after  fifteen  days. 

Pregnancy  Customs 

In  the  seventh  month  there  is  a  pulikudi  ceremony, 
in  which  the  uncle  gives  some  tamarind  juice  to  his 
niece.  On  the  seventh  day,  they  have  a  kolam  thullal 
to  remove  evil  influences.  The  expenses  of  this  are 
met  both  by  the  husband  and  her  father.  The  thullal 
is  held  at  night  and  three  men  take  part  in  it. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  confined  to  a  seclusion-shed.  Pollution  after  the 
birth  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  The  husband  lives  on 
toddy  and  beaten  rice  for  ten  days,  and  must  take  no 
other  food.  On  the  seventeenth  day  the  mother  bathes 
and  enters  the  home. 
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Males  are  named  Tlif-van,  Azhakan.  <V>ti,  Dai- 
vatlian,  Kunjola,  Kandola,  and  Keliyan,  and  females, 
Azlmki,  Oma,  Ohiki.  Mala.  Puma,  Thaliri.  and  Kuliri. 
Male  cliildren  are  named  after  members  in  the  paternal 
line,  and  female  children.  after  members  in  the  maternal 
line. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance  was  formerly  in  the  female  lime  Pro¬ 
perty  now  devolves  on  sons  and  nephew. 

Social  Organization 

The  Pulayas  have  a  Yalluvan  for  a  group  of  Karas. 
Under  him  comes  the  Kuruppan.  There  an-  two  Kurups 
for  each  Kara,  Elankallur  Kuruppan  ami  Baghavathi 
Kuruppan.  The  former  is  the  head  of  a  Kara.  The 
Baghavathi  Kuruppan  maintains  order  and  settles  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  presence  of  Elankallur  Kuruppan.  Then 
comes  the  Kaikaran  who  holds  the  umbrella  of  the 
Kuruppu.  lhe  Madikaran  manages  the  feasting  in  a 
ceremony.  Then  come  the  Yltadiyanmars  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  There  is  a  Vellatliun  (medicine-man)  fur  each  kara. 


TV.  KIZHAKKAN  PULAYA 


Introduction  —  Internal  Structure  —  Marriage 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  — Elopement  —  Levirate  — 
Sororate  —  Adultery  —  Puberty  Customs  —  Child¬ 
birth  —  Naming  Ceremony  —  Inheritance  —  Social 
Organization  —  Funeral  Ceremonies  —  Religion  — 
Ancestor-worship  —  Agricultural  Ceremonies  • — 
Conclusion. 

Introduction 

The  Kizhakkan  (Eastern)  Pulayas  are  found  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Thiruvalla  and  Changanaseri 
taluqs.  They  are  lower  in  social  status  than  the  West¬ 
ern  Pulayas,  as  they  had  to  observe  a  distance  pollu¬ 
tion  of  sixty-four  feet  with  the  Western  Pulayas.  They 
had  to  observe  the  same  distance  in  the  case  of  the 
Parayas.  In  the  event  of  pollution  the  Western  Pulaya 
had  to  bathe  in  water  and  pour  the  juice  of  the  pola, 
(leaf-sheaths)  of  plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca)  over  the 
head;  the  pollution  then  ceased.  The  Eastern  Pulayas 
poured  water  over  the  head.  It  was  said  that,  if  a  Para- 
ya  did  not  pour  water  over  his  head  when  polluted,  the 
vessels  would  break.  With  the  promulgation  of  the 
Temple  Entry  Proclamation,  distance  pollution  va¬ 
nished. 

Internal  Structure 

The  Eastern  Pulayas  are  divided  into  the  following 
elans : — 

1.  Thachan  *illom  4.  Vayana  illom 

2.  Konchi  illom  5.  Ammara  illom 

3.  Kanna  illom  6.  Kata  illom 
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7.  Velli  illom  10.  Thingal  illom 

8.  Teyya  illom  11.  Nannara  illom 

9.  Puiiya  illom  12.  Olavantha  illom. 

The  clans  are  exogamous.  A  woman  retains  her  dan 
after  marriage.  Children  retain  the  clan  of  mother. 
Members  of  the  Thachan,  Konelii,  Puiiya,  and  Vayana 
illoms  are  said  to  be  superior  to  other  illakars.  The 
Yalluvan  and  Kuruppan  are  chosen  from  the  Thachan 
and  Konchi  illoms.  The  solidarity  of  the  clan  is  seen 
in  the  observance  of  death  pollution  for  sixteen  days 
by  all  the  clansmen. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
The  Eastern  Pulayas  observe  a  Kettukalyanam 
before  a  girl  attains  puberty.  On  the  auspicious  date, 
the  tali-tier  or  future  husband  ties  the  tali  and  he  is 
given  a  cloth  and  ten  chuckrams.  When  the  girl 
reaches  the  age  of  marriage,  the  boy’s  uncle  and  father 
seek  the  hand  of  the  girl  to  her  father  and  uncle  and 
reach  a  decision.  After  seven  days,  the  boy’s  uncle 
and  father  distribute  two  pounds  of  tobacco,  betel  leaves 
and  nuts  between  the  uncle  and  the  father  of  the  girl. 
The  match  is  made  and  the  date  of  the  marriage  fixed. 
On  the  day  of  marriage,  a  feast  is  given  at  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  in  which  the  bride’s  relations  take 
part.  They  then  proceed  to  the  bride ’s  hut  in  the  even¬ 
ing  with  eight  paras  of  paddy,  three  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  pair  of  cloths,  and  thirty  chuckrams  (about  one  rupee 
one  anna).  They  are  given  provisions  with  which  they 
cook  and  eat.  The  next  morning  the  bridegroom  ties 
a  necklace  of  beads  round  the  bride’s  neck.  All  are 
treated  to  a  feast.  The  uncle  receives  the  paddy  and 
tobacco,  which  was  brought  the  previous  evening.  He 
gives  two  measures  of  paddy  and  two  annas  to  the 
bride’s  father.  Each  clansman  receives  a  measure  of 
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paddy.  The  uncle  gets  six  annas.  The  married  couple 
proceed  to  the  bridegroom ’s  hut  after  the  function.  Pre¬ 
puberty  coition  is  common  among  them.  The  Eastern 
Pulayas  are  generally  monogamous.  The  custom  of 
a  man  marrying  the  youngest  wife  of  his  uncle  does  not 
obtain  among  them. 

Elopement 

If  a  man  elopes  with  the  wife  of  another,  tlie 
Valluvan  may  declare  them  outcaste,  if  they  are  of  the 
same  clan.  The  stigma  ceases,  if  the  man  gives  a  feast 
to  all  the  Karakkars  and  pays  a  chuckram  to  each  man. 
As  an  alternative,  he  may  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-four 
chuckrams  (about  fourteen  annas)  to  the  Valluvan. 
The  woman  will  be  restored  to  her  husband. 

Levirate 

A  man  may  marry  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother. 
The  children  also  pass  to  his  care. 

Sororate 

A  man  may  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 

Adultery 

When  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
the  same  clan,  the  elders  meet  and  the  Valluvan  fines 
them  seven  chuckrams  (four  annas).  They  are  then 
separated.  If  a  man  commits  the  offence  with  a  woman 
of  a  different  clan,  he  is  fined  four  annas  and  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  husband  and  wife.  He  has  to 
pay  eight  paras  of  paddy,  tobacco,  and  thirty  chuckrams 
(about  one  rupee  one  anna). 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  confined  to  a 
seclusion-shed  for  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  day  she 
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bathes.  She  undergoes  purification  through  liquid  cow- 
dung  being  sprinkled  over  her. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  confined  to  seclusion-shed.  Pollution  after  the  birth 
lasts  for  sixteen  days.  If  the  baby  is  male,  the  husband 
abstains  from  food  for  five  days.  If  the  baby  is  female, 
he  does  so  for  seven  days.  During  this  period  he  lives 
on  toddy  and  beaten  rice,  provided  for  him  by  his 
sister  and  nieces.  He  is  not  debarred  from  attending 
to  his  work. 

Naming 

Males  are  named  Azhakan,  Daivathan,  Hannan, 
Palan,  Pynkili,  Omal,  Anchan,  Karamban,  and  Tliethan, 
while  females  are  called  Azhaki,  Daivatha,  Kuruka, 
Kuliri,  Thaliri,  Poliyal,  Omathal,  and  Chembagam. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance  was  formerly  in  the  female  line.  Pro¬ 
perty  is  now  divided  equally  between  son  and  nephew. 

Social  Organization 

The  Eastern  Pulayas  have  a  Kuruppan  as  their 
head  in  a  kara.  He  has  a  Vadikaran  to  hold  his  um¬ 
brella.  He  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  tribe 
and  is  entitled  to  twelve  and  a  half  measures  of  paddy, 
one  cocoanut,  tobacco,  and  one  bottle  of  toddy  on  mar¬ 
riage  occasions  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  during  funeral 
ceremonies.  During  the  Makaravilakku  festival  at 
Aranmula,  he  is  led  in  procession  to  the  temple  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tom-tom.  The  A^alluvan  is  a  digni¬ 
tary  higher  in  rank  to  the  Kuruppan  who  settles  all 
disputes  in  the  kara.  The  Vadikaran  carries  out  the 
orders  of  the  Valluvan.  There  is  also  a  Velan  who  is 
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an  adept  in  divination  and  foretells  coming  events. 
Ilis  help  is  also  sought  in  case  of  illness. 

Funeral  Geremoni es 

The  dead  are  buried.  Formerly  the  nephew  was 
the  chief  mourner.  Now  the  son  and  nephew  perform 
the  ceremony.  Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days  in  the 
case  of  the  nephew,  while  the  sons  and  wife  of  the 
deceased  observe  pollution  for  five  days.  On  the 
seventeenth  day,  an  offering  of  rice,  toddy,  flesh  and 
plantain  is  made  by  the  Vellathan  to  the  spirits  of  the 
ancestors: —  “Oh  Ancestor-spirits  of  diverse  denomi¬ 
nations,  accommodate  the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  your  fold 
and  accept  the  offerings  made  to  you.  Wish  us  well 
and  may  your  interest  be  marked  by  increase  of  our 
progeny.”  The  offerings  are  then  partaken  of.  Old 
men  and  children  are  buried  ten  to  fifteen  feet  away 
from  the  hut.  A  woman  who  dies  in  the  family  way  is 
buried  far  away,  as  her  spirit  is  supposed  to  do  harm 
to  them. 


Religion 

The  Eastern  Pulayas  worship  Murthi,  Karimkali, 
Atta  Pey,  Kali  Pey,  and  other  spirits.  An  offering 
of  a  fowl  is  made  to  each  of  them  at  night  on  the  10th 
of  Medom  (23rd  April)  by  the  Kuruppan  who  makes 
the  following  prayer:-—  “Oh  Karinkali,  Murthi,  pray 
accept  our  offering,  inflict  no  harm  on  our  family,  and 
remain  where  you  are.”  All  the  men  take  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

They  also  worship  the  youngest  of  the  Sapta 
Kanyakas  who  is  called  Bhadrakali.  Bhadrakali  is  of 
two  kinds,  Kizhu  Bhadrakali  and  Mel  Bhadrakali. 
They  worship  only  the  former  and  make  their  offerings 
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of  fowl  in  Vrisehigam  and  Medom  at  night.  The  Vela- 
than  (medicine-man)  and  the  members  of  the  clan  re¬ 
main  celibate  from  Karkatagam  (July  —  August)  to 
Yrischigam  (November— ^December).  There  is  a  thullal 
for  two  days.  The  Vela  than  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
fowl.  This  goddess  is  worshipped  in  case  there  is  no 
casualty  in  a  clan  for  three  years. 

Ancestor  worship 

The  Eastern  Pulayas  worship  the  spirits  of  ances¬ 
tors  on  returning  home  after  the  worship  of  Murthi, 
Karimkali,  and  others.  They  make  an  offering  of 
arrack,  beaten  rice,  and  flesh  and  pray,  “Pray  accept 
the  offering  made  by  my  illakars,  enangans,  and  Velan, 
after  remaining  celibate  and  accord  us  your  protection.” 

Agricultural  Ceremonies 

At  the  time  of  sowing,  the  Thala  Pulaya  observes 
continence  for  forty-one  days  from  Kumbham  (Feb¬ 
ruary).  His  master  brings  the  seed  to  the  field,  and 
he  receives  it.  The  master  gives  five  nazhis  of  paddy, 
one  coeoanut,  and  a  lamp.  The  Thala  Pulaya  contem¬ 
plates  his  ancestors  and  keeps  the  offerings  apart.  He 
then  sows  the  seeds,  returns  home,  and  converts 
the  paddy  into  beaten  rice.  He  also  gets  some 
toddy,  and  places  the  beaten  rice  on  leaves  in  memory 
of  his  ancestors.  Toddy  is  poured  into  a  leafy  cup  and 
placed  before  the  beaten  rice  on  each  leaf.  He  then 
prays,  “Oh  ancestor-spirits,  when  we  begin  our  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  for  the  year,  we  salute  you  with  the 
tender  coeoanut,  beaten  rice,  seed,  and  fried  rice,  and 
toddy  given  us  by  our  masters.  Pray  accept  them, 
mitigate  our  sorrows,  remove  all  danger,  and  wish  us 
well.  ” 
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Before  harvest,  one  sheaf  of  corn  is  reserved  for 
the  ancestor-spirits  and  Sasta.  The  paddy  is  converted 
into  beaten  rice  which  is  taken  to  a  toddy  shop  and 
placed  on  leaves.  Toddy  is  sprinkled  on  them,  and  the 
ancestor-spirits  are  invoked  for  their  blessings. 

Conclusion 

The  Eastern  Pulayas  are  more  commended  for 
their  honesty  and  obedience  than  the  Western  Pulayas 
and  are  said  to  be  more  reliable  in  work. 


V.  SOUTHERN  PULAYA 


Introduction  —  Internal  Structure  —  Marriage 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  —  Polygamy  —  Polyandry 

—  Divorce  —  Puberty  Customs  —  Menstruation  — 
Child-birth  —  Inheritance  —  Social  Organization 

—  Funeral  Ceremonies  —  Religion  ■ —  Ancestor- 
worship  — •  Worship  op  Mariamma  —  Omens  —  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ceremonies  —  Conclusion. 

Introduction 

The  Southern  Pulayas  are  found  in  the  taluqs  of 
Neyyattinkara  and  Vilavancode  in  South  Travancore 
along  with  the  Ilia  Pulayas.  The  former  claims 
superiority  over  the  latter.  They  neither  interdine  nor 
intermarry.  The  Southern  Pulayas  form  the  right  hand 
division  (Valavar)  and  the  Ina  Pulayas,  the  left  hand 
division  (Edavar). 

Internal  Structure 

The  Southern  Pulayas  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  clans,  Velli  illom,  Eri  illom,  Cho  illom,  Vela  illom, 
Kari  illom,  Manikkam  illom,  Vayal  illom,  Muttillom, 
and  Panni  illom.  The  clans  are  exogamous.  The  Ka- 
rillakars  can  marry  a  woman  from  all  the  clans  except 
Eri  illom.  Similarly,  Velli  illakars  and  Vayal  illakars 
can  marry  a  woman  from  all  the  clans  hut  Ch5  illom 
and  Vella  illoms.  These  restrictions  however  are  gra¬ 
dually  disappearing.  The  solidarity  of  the  clans  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  brother  and  sister  in  calling 
each  other,  and  ammavan  for  elderly  men.  The  Ina 
Pulayas  are  sub-divided  into  the  following  clans: — 
Nelli  illom,  Nanni  illom,  Thachan  illom,  Karipodi  illom, 
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Velli  illom,  Konchillom,  Kol  illom,  Adi  illom,  Olavanta 
illom,  and  Parithi  illom.  Tlie  elans  are  exogamous. 
A  woman  after  marriage  retains  her  elan.  Children 
take  after  the  clan  of  the  mother. 

In  the  Cochin  State,  Tliachan  illom  and  Parutlii 
illom  are  found  among  the  Pulayas.  In  the  Cliittur  taluq 
of  British  Malabar,  members  of  the  same  village  do 
not  marry  as  they  believe  that  their  ancestors  may 
have  been  the  slaves  of  some  landlord,  and  may  have 
descended  from  the  same  parents,  though  their  relation¬ 
ship  may  have  been  forgotten. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

In  South  Travancore,  girls  are  married  both  before 
and  after  puberty.  A  man  can  marry  a  woman  of  any 
clan  other  than  liis  own.  He  may  marry  the  daughter 
of  his  maternal  uncle  or  father’s  sister.  Betrothal  also 
takes  place  of  a  girl  two  or  three  years  old  to  a  boy 
of  six  or  seven.  The  uncle  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  settlement  of  a  marriage.  Barring  Kumbliam 
(February)  and  Karkatakam  (July),  all  the  months 
are  auspicious  for  marriage.  The  parents  and  uncle 
of  the  boy  go  to  the  girl’s  house  to  settle  the  marriage. 
It  is  said  that  proposals  for  marriage  are  made  seven 
days  after  a  girl  attains  puberty.  In  case  of  agreement 
the  boy’s  father  gives  a  bride-price  (achipanam)  of  an 
amount  rising  to  150  fanams  (about  21%  rupees)  to 
the  girl’s  uncle  who  hands  over  the  amount  to  the  girl’s 
father.  A  bridegroom-price  has  also  to  be  paid  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-eight  rupees.  It  may  rise  to  1,000 
fanams  (about  142%  rupees).  This  arrangement  is 
made  the  same  day.  Pre-marital  chastity  is  enforced. 
The  date  of  the  marriage  is  fixed  in  consultation  with  the 
Kaniyan.  The  marriage  takes  place  in  the  bride’s  hut. 
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The  day  previous  to  a  marriage,  they  engage  in  stick 
play  for  which  eight  men  form  the  quorum.  The  bride¬ 
groom  presents  the  bride  with  a  pair  of  cloths.  He 
ties  the  tali  round  her  neck  in  the  marriage-booth  and 
a  feast  follows.  The  married  couple  then  stand  in 
the  marriage-booth  to  take  leave  of  the  gathering, 
when  the  bride  gives  betel  and  nut  to  the  elders,  who 
present  her  with  cash  from  one  fanam  to  one  rupee. 
This  is  called  Vettilapanam.  They  then  go  to  the 
bridegroom’s  hut,  where  the  bride’s  party-  is  feasted. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  married  couple  are  invited  to 
the  bride’s  hut  by  her  father.  They  remain  there  for 
a  day  and  return  to  his  hut.  They  live  separately  for 
a  month.  Pre-puberty  coition  is  tacitly  allowed. 

Polygamy 

Polygamy  is  becoming  rare  now.  There  are  a  few 
with  two  wives. 

Polyandry 

Fraternal  polyandry  is  found  among  the  Pulayas 
of  Neyyattinkara  taluq.  They  are  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  wife  each  and  maintain  a 
separate  house-hold. 

Divorce 

Divorce  is  resorted  to  when  a  woman  falls  into  evil 
ways  or  when  she  is  unhealthy.  A  woman  may  leave 
her  husband  after  returning  the  money  spent  on  their 
marriage.  The  new  husband  provides  her  with  the 
money.  A  man  is  not  entitled  to  his  money,  if  he  for¬ 
sakes  his  wife. 

Puberty  Customs 

In  Neyyattinkara  taluq,  the  custom  was  that,  on  a 
girl  attaining  puberty,  she  remained  for  sixteen  clays 
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in  a  seclusion-shocl  which  was  about  100  feet  from  the 
hut.  On  tiie  tenth  day,  the  relations  brought  toddy 
and  beaten  rice  and  all  partake  of  it.  They  also  decide 
what  should  be  done  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  girl  underwent  purification  by  a 
thalippu  (sprinkling  of  salt  water).  The  girl  remained 
in  a  nearer  seclusion-shed  for  the  next  five  days.  On 
the  sixteenth  day,  she  bathed  and  underwent  purifi¬ 
cation  with  salt  water.  At  night  there  was  a  dance 
which  lasted  the  whole  night.  The  women  played  to 
the  songs  sung  by  the  men.  Pollution  ceased  only  in 
the  morning.  The  men  received  two  or  three  rupees 
for  their  pains.  This  custom  has  now  undergone  modifi¬ 
cation.  A  woman  remains  in  a  seclusion-shed  for  four 
days.  Girls  keep  her  company.  She  abstains  from 
meat  or  fish.  She  bathes  on  the  eighth  day,  when  she 
undergoes  purification  at  the  hands  of  a  machambi. 
Feasting  then  follows  for  women. 

Menstruation 

A  woman  in  menses  remains  in  a  scclusion-slied 
for  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  day,  she  enters  home 
after  bathing. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  confined  to  a  seclusion-shed  which  used  to  be  put 
about  200  feet  from  the  main  hut.  The  husband 
abstained  from  taking  food  for  sixteen  days,  but  could 
take  toddy  and  beaten  rice  supplied  by  the  wife ’s  father 
during  this  period.  On  the  eleventh  day,  she  bathed 
and  remained  in  a  shed  about  100  feet  from  the  hut. 
On  the  sixteenth  day,  she  bathed  and  entered  the  hut, 
when  the  husband  broke  his  fast.  This  custom  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  in  the  delivery,  but  a  midwife  (pathichi) 
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Friday  night.  *They  believe  that  Marudai  is  installed 
there  to  avoid  any  harm  being  done  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  An  offering  of  cocoanut,  fried  rice,  beaten 
rice,  fowl,  toddy,  and  arrack  is  made  once  a  year  at 
night,  and  the  following  prayer  is  made: — “Here  we 
offer  you  a  tithe  of  the  receipts  obtained  by  our  labour. 
Pray  accept  them  and  protect  us  and  our  children  for 
a  year.” 


Religion  . 

The  Pulayas  of  South  Travancore  worship  Malian, 
Karinkali,  Mantiramurthi,  Bhadrakfili,  and  Anclra 
Thampuran.  They  have  no  temples.  They  instal  their 
deities  in  a  shed  called  thekkathu.  Each  of  them  is 
represented  by  a  stone.  The  priest  is  an  elderly  man 
called  pujari.  The  worship  to  these  deities  is  given 
only  on  auspicious  occasions  like  Sivaratri  or  Sank- 
ramam.  In  Meenam  (April),  they  perform  the  Yecliuttu 
Utsavam  for  which  an  offering  of  rice,  plantains,  tender 
cocoanut,  fried  rice,  goat,  fowl,  toddy,  and  beaten  rice 
is  made  first  to  Malian,  Karinkali,  Mantiramurthi,  and 
Bhadrakali  at  night.  The  priest  remains  celibate  and 
he  abstains  from  flesh,  meat,  and  alcoholic  drink.  The 
ceremony  begins  at  7  p.  m.  and  ends  by  10  a.  m.  the  next 
day.  The  priest  and  his  assistants  sing  songs  in 
honour  of  the  deities  to  the  accompaniment  of  drum 
and  pipe.  Tender  cocoanut,  plantains,  beaten  rice, 
fried  rice,  and  toddy  are  offered  separately  to  Mantira¬ 
murthi,  Karinkali,  Madan  Thampuran,  and  Bhadrakali. 
The  following  prayer  is  then  made: —  “Oh  Malian, 
Karinkali,  I  have  made  you  an  offering  of  fried  pow¬ 
dered  paddy,  tender  cocoanut,  three  betel  leaves,  small 
honey,  sandal  paste,  on  a  tender  leaf  in  front  of  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  mirror.  Accept  it  with  gladness.” 


V..I..  rr. 


In  some  ot  the  high  caste  temples,  special  conces¬ 
sions  were  formerly  given  on  particular  occasions  for 
the  Pulayas  to  worship  in  them,  standing  at  a  long 
distance.  Among  such  may  he  mentioned,  the  temple's 
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at  Parasala,  Ochira,  and  Kumaranallur.  At  Sastan- 
kotta  in  Kunnatliur  taluq,  a  special  Saturday  was  set 
apart  for  the  Pulayas  to  worship.  This  was  called 
Pulasaniyazlicha.  The  Valluvan  led  the  assembled 
group  of  men  to  the  vicinity  of  the  banyan  tree  and 
offerings  of  paddy,  roots,  plantain,  game,  pulse,  and 
golden  thread  were  made.  Professor  Oppert  speaks  of 
many'  shrines  in  South  India  where  similar  provision 
was  made  to  corresponding  classes  on  the  east  coast. 
The  historic  Temple  Entry  Proclamation  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chitra  Tirunal  removed  at  one 
stroke  all  age  long  restrictions  placed  on  them  in 
entering  and  worshipping  at  temples  controlled  by 
Government. 

Exorcism  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Pulayas  and 
represents  to  them  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  Kokkara  (iron  rattle)  is  the  instrument  employed 
by  the  Pulaya  exorcist  for  driving  out  evil  spirit. 

Omens 

The  Pulayas  believe  in  omens.  To  see  another 
Pulaya,  to  encounter  an  Izhava  with  a  vessel  in  his  hand 
are  regarded  as  good  omens.  To  be  crossed  by  a  cat, 
and  to  see  a  man  carrying  a  bundle  of  cloths  are 
regarded  as  bad  omens. 

Agricultural  Ceremonies 

The  Pulayas  are  dependents  of  the  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  their  agricultural  ceremonies  are  intended 
more  to  placate  their  masters.  Soon  after  harvest  in 
Makaram  (January — February),  the  agricultural  oper¬ 
ations  begin.  If  the  ploughing  is  begun  the  day  after 
harvesting,  an  auspicious  day  need  not  be  chosen.  If 
it  is  started  later,  the  master  informs  them  of  the  aus¬ 
picious  day.  Makam  day  in  Kumbhom  (February — 


J’ulaya  carrie-  the 


top  of  a  tree1.  Al'tov  the  completion  of  harvest  ii 
Chiugam  (August — September),  the  sheaves  of  corn  an 
threshed,  and  the  corn  thus  obtained  is  converted  inti 
beaten  rice.  This  is  taken  to  a  hallowed  spot  (Pcykavu 
and  offered  after  sunset  to  the  spirit.  Formerly  atten 
tion  was  paid  to  making  this  offering  to  ward  off  attack: 
of  wild  animals,  but  the  custom  is  now  dying  out. 

The  sheaves  are  carried  to  the  house  of  the  land 
lord,  where  they  are  threshed  by  the  men  who  arc  froi 
from  pollution.  When  threshing  begins,  a  few  stalk: 
of  corn  are  taken  for  their  Gods  and  sprinkled  witl 
toddy  and  another  man  takes  some  sheaves  for  tin 
reapers.  This  is  called  Aruppukathipiittu.  The  pro 
serration  of  seed  for  cultivation  the  next  year  and  padd; 
meant  as  offering  for  the  deitv  needs  nuritv  on  the  r>ar 
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Festivals 
1.  Kathirkala 

Another  class  of  deities,  whom  the  Pulayas  worship, 
is  called  Thevaru  Thampuran,  gods  whom  high-caste 
Hindus  are  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  at  Parasala. 
The  Pulayas  are  given  certain  special  concessions  on 
festive  days  at  Nedumangad,  Kumar anallur  and  Ochira. 
Two  or  three  thousand  men  attend  the  annual  festival 
in  Meenam  (March — April).  One-third  of  the  whole  are 
Pulayas,  the  Parayas,  and  others  who  came  from  all  sur¬ 
rounding  places.  They  bring  wooden  models  of  cows 
covered  with  ears  of  com.  Many  of  these  images  are 
brought  each  in  procession  from  its  own  place.  The 
headmen  are  well  dressed  with  clothes  stained  purple 
at  the  edge.  The  image  on  a  bamboo  frame,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  drum  and  men  and  women  in  procession,  is 
carried  round  the  temple :  all  participants  amuse  them¬ 
selves  for  the  day. 

II.  Irupathettum  Varachal 

The  28th  of  Makaram  (10th  of  February)  is  ob¬ 
served  annually  with  ceremony.  The  Pulayas  finish 
all  work  on  the  27th  evening.  Cuttings  of  Karivilanji 
climber  are  thrown  over  the  roofs  of  buildings  and  barns, 
and  are  tied  round  cocoanut,  arecauut  and  jack  trees. 
All  men  are  forbidden  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  It  is 
a  day  reserved  for  hunting.  The  spoils  of  the  chase  arc 
placed  before  Sasta  or  Ayiravalli  as  an  offering  and 
then  partaken  of  by  them. 

Conclusion 

The  Pulayas  of  South  Travancore  have  been  under 
such  strong  missionary  influence  that  over  half  the 
population  embraced  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholic 


(.'luiivli,  tlm  Sal  vat  ion  Army,  and  I  li<-  l.midmi  Mi.-.-bmiary 
Society  fur  a  lony  t i iu<-  <-:i rri »■<  1  mi  tlii'ir  work  of  <•011- 
ver.-imi  wit ii  miii'li  Mi«'('i'».  Bui  a  ciinnuv  liar-  <•< unc 
about  sinc-i.'  the  Kura  la  Him  111  Mission  bmj,an  to  work 
amon.i'  tla-  J’ulaya.-.  ami  many  of  tliuin  have  returned 
to  Hinduism. 


ArI.  VALLUVA  PULAYA 


Introduction  —  Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies  — 
Polygam  v  —  Levirate  —  Sorobate  —  Adultery  — 
Divorce  —  Puberty  Customs  —  Child-birth  —  In¬ 
heritance  —  Tribal  Organization  —  Funeral 
Ceremonies  —  Religion  —  Conclusion. 

Introduction 

The  Valluva  Pulavas  are  found  in  the  Quilon  taluq 
of  the  Quilon  division  of  Travancore.  They  are 
divided  into  the  following-  exogamous  elans. 

1.  Peringala  illom  6.  Thachan  illom 

2.  Panikara  illom  7.  Konchi  illom 

3.  Paritlii  illom  8.  Pothiyadom  illom 

4.  Karivila  illom  9.  Nenmeli  illom 

5.  Muttakayam  illom  10.  Panakathan  illom. 

The  Peringala,  Paritlii,  Thachan,  and  Konchi  are  An- 
nanthambi  illoms,  while  Panikari,  Muttakayam,  Kari¬ 
vila,  and  Pothiyadom  illoms  are  Machambi  illoms.  The 
Peringala  and  Parithi  illoms  are  superior  to  the  others. 
The  Valluvan  belongs  to  the  Peringala  illom.  The 
children  take  after  the  clan  of  the  mother  who  retains 
her  clan  after  marriage.  There  are  Valluvans  for 
each  clan.  The  solidarity  of  the  clan  is  indicated  by  the 
mutual  help  on  marriage  occasions  and  in  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  death  pollution  for  sixteen  days. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
A  girl  is  married  after  puberty  is  attained  after 
the  age  of  sixteen.  The  boy  is  about  twenty  years  old. 
There  is  no  betrothal  among  them.  A  man  can  marry 
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Adultery 

When  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  the 
same  clan,  the  Valluvan  inflicts  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  fanams.  If  the  man  pays  the  amount,  they  are 
allowed  to  live  away  from  one  another  in  the  locality. 
Where  a  man  commits  adultery  witli  a  woman  of 
another  clan,  a  fine  of  five  cliuckrams  (throe  annas)  is 
inflicted  and  they  are  made  to  marry.  He  has  to  pay 
the  bride-price  or  achipanam. 

Divorce 

If  a  woman  is  guilty  of  adultery,  the  husband  sends 
her  away  to  her  home,  but  he  cannot  get  back  the  achi¬ 
panam.  If  a  man  j.s  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  and  his 
wife  leaves  him,  he  has  to  provide  her  with  oil,  cloth, 
and  other  necessaries,  but  he  can  stop  this  supply  on 
her  marrying  another. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  her  puberty,  she  used  to  be 
confined  to  a  seclusion-shed  for  sixteen  clays.  The 
seclusion-shed  has  disappeared  and  the  period  of  pollu¬ 
tion  has  been  reduced  to  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day,  she  bathes  and  the  women  are  feasted.  Formerly 
the  girl  had  to  remain  in  the  seclusion-shed  until  the 
money  was  collected  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
ceremonies  when  pollution  ceased. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
she  was  confined  to  a  seclusion-shed  till  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  husband  lived  on  toddy  during  the 
period  of  pollution.  This  has  been  given  up  and  he 
lives  on  rice.  The  seclusion-shed  has  vanished.  Pollu¬ 
tion  now  lasts  for  twelve  days.  Naming  takes  place  on 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  Of  THE  Pf LAVAS  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

—  EDUCATION  -  OCCUPATION  -  FERTILITY  -  APPEAR¬ 

ANCE  and  Physical  Features. 

Economic  Cnmliliou 

To  enable  the  Pulayas  to  gain  economic  competence. 
Government  has  bestowed  attention  on  securing  more 
land  for  them.  The  revised  Puduval  rules  dated 
31-3-11)21  provided  l'or  the  assignment  of  land  on  conces¬ 
sional  terms  to  the  members  of  the  Backward  Com¬ 
munities.  In  1D24, Government  appointed  a  Protector 
of  Depressed  Classes  who  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  these  communities. 
In  their  order  dated  2-8-11)24,  Government  granted 
concessions  to  the  members  of  families  of  the  Backward 
Communities  and  to  Co-operative  Societies  consisting 
of  the  members  of  such  classes  in  the  matter  of  the 
assignment  of  Government  land. 

Social  Proffrcas 

The  Pulayas  occupied  a  very  low  rank  in  the  .social 
scale.  They  were  a  polluting  tribe;  even  other  polluting 
castes  and  tribes  were  polluted  by  them.  They  stood 
at  a  distance  of  ninety  feet  from  Brfilnnans  and  sixty- 
four  feet  from  the  Nayars.  A  Kuravan  was  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  a  Pulaya.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
all  caste  men  above  them,  but  abstain  from  eating  food 
given  by  the  Vilakkathalavans,  Mannans,  Panans, 
Vettuvans,  Parayans,  Nayadis,  and  Ullatans.  They 
were  polluted  by  the  Pula-C’herumans,  the  Parayans, 
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from  the  Parayas,  the  Pulayas,  and  others  who  were 
till  recently  treated  as  untouchables.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  are  easily  moved  by  the  offer  of  free¬ 
dom  from  social  servility  and  the  better  prospects  held 
out  by  Christian  Missionaries.  The  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  bodies  in  fact  opened  the  eyes  of  the  higher 
castes  to  the  consequences  of  their  past  neglect  of  the 
outcaste  communities. 

The  Humanitarian  Society  in  1920  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  social,  moral,  and  material  condition 
of  the  Pulaya  in  efforts  towards  the  removal  of  their 
illiteracy  and  poverty.  The  Pulayas  themselves  began  to 
work  for  their  own  amelioration.  The  Sadhu  Jana  Pari- 
palana  Sangliam  was  formed  by  the  Pulayas  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  condition  in  Neyyattinkara  taluq. 
This  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Travaneore  Pulaya  Sangliam  which  includes  within  its 
fold  both  Christian  and  Hindu  Pulayas.  This  Sangliam 
has  been  persistantly  agitating  to  have  the  caste  name 
‘Pulayan’  changed  into  ‘Cheramar’.  Under  its  aus¬ 
pices,  more  than  700  Karayogams  (village  associations) 
have  been  formed  and' over  120  Co-operative  Societies 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  evinced  its  interest  in  their  attempts  at  self- 
improvement  by  giving  them  grants  of  land  and  by 
representation  in  the  legislatures.  The  combined  effect 
of  action  by  Government,  Christian  missionaries,  and 
philanthrophic  bodies  has  brought  about  radical  changes 
in  the  habits  and  customs  and  the  mental  outlook  of  the 
Pulayas. 

Education 

The  Pulayas  are  backward  in  education.  Govern¬ 
ment  allow  full  remission  of  fees  in  the  Vernacular  and 
English  schools  to  those  who  are  backward  economically 
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and  educationally.  Tin.-  policy  oi'  throwing  open  schools 
to  them  was  continued  vigoroii-iy.  so  much  so  that  at 
tile  end  of  1  Hi"  I —  1 :  l.'ll  I  only  twelve  -rhool-  on)  of  .'J.ll-il 
recognized  institutions  were  not  open  to  them.  The 
Pulayas  have  made  excellent  use  of  the  concessions. 
The  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  average  Pulaya 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  other  eommunities  is  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  tile  credit  of  tile  Pulayas  that  leaders  like 
Ayyan  Kali  have  opened  Vernacular  Primary  schools 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  community.  In  the  vieinitv 
of  the  school  at  Ven.ganur  is  a  weaving  institute  where 
coarse  cloth  is  made  and  sold  at  cheap  rates  to  the 
Pulayas.  Country  mats  are  also  made  here  from  the 
kora  grass.  In  such  ail  Institution  the  Wardha  Scheme 
ot  Mr.  Gandhi  could  he  made  to  work  successfully  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  eommunity.  The  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  Wardha  Scheme  are  (i)  that  education 
should  he  craft  centred,  (iiithat  education  should  bo  self- 
supporting,  (iii)  that  the  mother-tongue  should  he  the 
medium  ot  instruction,  (iv)  that  higher  education  should 
be  lett  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  facilities  for  learning 
a  craft  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  are  already  there. 
Institutions  like  this  can  he  made  to  improve  the  econo¬ 
mic  condition  of  the  Pulayas  under  expert  guidance.  In 
regal'd  to  representation  in  the  public  service,  time 
wa-  when  they  were  completely  shut  out  from  Govern 
meat  service.  Now  there  is  no  department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  service  which  is  not  open  to  them. 

Occupation- 
I.  AtjricttUurc 

The  work  of  the  Pulayas  lies  in  the  rice  fields.  Thev 
take  part  in  everv  kind  of  agricultural  work,  fencing, 
ploughing,  manuring,  sowing,  weeding,  transplanting, 
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reaping,  pumping  out  water,  and  putting  up  embank¬ 
ments  for  kole  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  paddy  oc¬ 
cupies  most  of  tlieir  time.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
always  seen  working  together  in  the  master ’s  paddy 
fields  which  are  guarded  at  night.  They  stand  in  water 
for  the  whole  day  without  any  fear  of  illness  taking  from  , 
the  backwater  heavy  slabs  of  solidified  mud  by  means 
of  sharp  stakes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  embank¬ 
ments.  When  these  are  put  up,  they  begin  the  pumping 
out  of  water  from  the  field  day  and  night  by  means  of 
water-wheels  trodden  by  six  or  more  men.  Given  toddy, 
they  will  work  for  any  length  of  time.  During  rainy 
months  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  during 
harvest,  they  save  something  and  find  means  to  fritter 
their  savings  away.  The  hard  work  they  do  brings 
a  wage  of  two  annas  worth  of  paddy.  Some  of  them 
work  in  plantations,  where  they  obtain  higher  wages. 

II.  Other  Industry  \ 

Venganur  in  Neyyattinkara  taluq  forms  the  home  [ 
of  the  Pulaya  leader,  Ayyan  Kali,  who  works  for  the  | 
economic  emancipation  of  the  Pulayas.  He  has  opened 
a  weaving  factory  where  about  24  men  obtain  their  i 

livelihood.  He  sells  the  cloth  made  at  the  factory  at  ! 

cheaper  rates  for  his  brethren.  lie  is  also  training  I 

youths  in  mat  making.  Ayyan  Kali  is  always  on  the  ! 

look  out  for  ways  for  the  economic  uplift  of  the  Pulayas. 

III.  Fishing 

The  Pulayas  catch  fish  by  means  of  the  basket  trap 
(ottalu).  This  is  made  of  thin  stakes  of  bamboo  or  \ 

reed  with  a  diameter  of  2%  feet  at  the  bottom  and  six  ; 

inches  at  the  top.  The  stakes  are  kept  in  position  by 
being  tied  with  thin  bamboo  pieces  all  round.  The  net 
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The  I’ulayas  are  very  dark  in  complexion  and 
short  in  stature.  According  to  AVard  and  Conner  "they 
are  sometimes  remarkatile  for  an  extreme  darkness  of 
complexion,  whose  jet  hue  i  which  cannot  he  the  effect 
of  exposure)  approaches  that  of  an  African,  but  they 
are  invariably  stamped  with  Hindu  features,  nor  hear 
any  traces  of  a  distinct  race.  The  hark  (spatlie)  of 
the  arecanut  tree  often  furnishes  their  whole  clothing, 
which  never  exceeds  a  hit  of  doth  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  decency.  The  hair  allowed  to  grow  wild  forms 
in  time  an  immense  mass,  whose  impurities  cannot  be 
imagined  without  shrinking. The  average  stature  of 
low  country  Pu lavas  is  1  off -47  ems.  while  it  is  higher 
(15S-S4)  among  the  Malapulaya.  The  increased  height 
growth  of  the  Maiapulayas  may  lie  due  to  t he  influence 
of  environment,  higher  elevation  of  their  habitat,  and 
better  diet.  In  the  ease  of  low  country  Pulava,  daily 
hard  work  in  the  fields,  paucity  of  nourishing  food, 
and  unsympathetic  treatment  are  not  conducive  to  high 
stature.  This  is  true  of  the  Thantapulayas  whose 
average  stature  is  152-55.  The  average  eiivumterenee 
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of  chest  of  the  low  country  Pulaya  is  76  -5,  the  Thanta- 
pulaya  76  -8  cms,  while  that  of  the  Malapulayas  is  78  -8. 
The  average  span  of  arms  is  160-3  among  the  low 
country  Pulaya  and  171  -5  among  the  Malapulayas. 
They  have  long  head.  The  vault  of  the  head  is  low  and 
the  brow-ridges  are  prominent.  They  are  all  dolicho¬ 
cephalic.  The  average  cephalic  index  is  almost  the 
same  among  all  the  endogamous  septs,  that  is,  74  -03  to 
74-92.  Among  the  low  country  Pulayas  and  the  Mala¬ 
pulayas,  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat.  The  average  nasal 
index  is  84  -52,  while  it  is  85  -54  among  the  Malapulayas. 
Strangely  the  nose  is  mesorhine  among  the  Thanta- 
pulayas,  the  average  nasal  index  being  78-0.  Owing 
to  contact  with  low  countrymen,  a  few  in  Neyyattinkara 
and  Quilon  have  a  fair  complexion.  A  comparative 
statement  of  their  measurements  is  given  below: — 


Sub-divi: 


Ihantapul&ya  [ 
Malapulayi 


Staturi 


95  153-47 

88  152*53 

32  158-84 
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Introduction 

The  Ullatans  are  found  in  the  Rani  reserve  of 
Central  Travaneore,  and  in  low  country  in  the  taluqs 
of  Meenachil,  Changanasseri,  Kottayam,  and  Patha- 
namthitta.  It  is  recorded  that  fifty  years  ago,  “they 
form  a  true  jungle  tribe  of  wild  and  timid  savages. 
They  have  no  settled  villages  and  civilised  clothing, 
wandering  within  certain  boundaries,  prescribed  to 
each  division,  living  in  one  spot  till  the  crop  of  ragi 
is  reaped,  then  decamping  to  another  place  more  likely 
to  be  reproductive  of  the  wild  roots.  They  are  adepts 
in  the  use  of  the  how  and  the  arrow.  They  are  claimed 
to  be  the  property  of  celebrated  hill  temples  or  pro¬ 
prietors  who  exacted  service  of  them.”*  Conditions 
have  since  changed  for  the  better.  They  do  not  now 
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use  the  bow.  They  do  not  now  change  their  habitations, 
though  they  continue  to  be  nomadic  agriculturists  inside 
the  reserve. 


Population 

The  Ullatans  were  returned  as  5,121  in  the  Census 
of  1931.  The  subjoined  table  will  show  that  they  are 
on  the  increase. 


Year  of  Cens'us. 

1  1 

Total. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1911 

4,115 

\ 

2,197 

1,918 

1921 

3,407 

|  1,604 

1,803 

1931 

5,121 

2,242 

2,879 

During  the  Census  of  1931,  they  were  first  returned  as 
4,824  Hindu,  77  under  tribal  religion,  and  220  Christians. 
The  above  table  shows  that  the  population  increased 
by  66  per  cent,  in  1931  over  the  population  of  1921.  It 
is  also  seen  that  the  population  of  1921  is  less  than  that 
of  1911  by  707,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  return  for 
1921  was  not  correct.  In  1931  females  exceed  males 
by  166  per  1,000. 

Origin  and  Traditions  of  the  Tribe 
The  Ullatans  to  the  south  of  the  Pamba  river  are 
known  as  Katan,  or  Kattalan  or  Kochuvelan.  The 
Census  Report  for  1921  shows  that  the  Katan  forms  a 
separate  tribe.*  As  a  result  of  my  enquiries,  I  have 
found  that  the  Katan  is  Ullatan.  Those  living  to  the 

*  M.  S.  Krishnamurthi  Iyer,  The  Trav&ncoro  Census  Report,  1921, 
Part  II — p.  50. 
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north  of  the  Pamlm  river  are  known  hy  one  name, 
Ullatan.  It  is  said  that,  “they  are  tire  descendants 
from  a  Numbndiri  woman,  who,  on  being  proclaimed 
an  outcastc,  said  -Ullatana’  meaning  that  the  offence 
for  which  she  was  ostracised  was  true. 

The  Ullatans  state  that  their  original  home  was  in 
Ponthanplavu  in  the  Rfmi  Reserve.  One  Ullatan  is 
said  to  have  none  with  his  wife  in  Kottathatti.  where 
they  multiplied.  It  is  said  that  Sasta  ami  a  Kattalan 
shot  an  arrow  from  Pandy  (Madura).  Sasta ’s  arrow 
fell  on  the  borderland  of  Travancore  and  Madura,  while 
the  Kattalan ’s  fell  at  Thalaparamala.  Sasta  had  a 
fancy  to  stay  at  Thalaparamala,  but  the  Kattalan  stood 
in  the  way.  Sasia  permitted  him  to  lie  at  Thalapara¬ 
mala.  The  Pandian  Raja,  who  came  in  quest  of  Sasta, 
found  the  Kattalan  in  Ponthanplavu,  and  asked  him  to 
remain  at  Kottathatti  on  the  understanding  that  he 
could  enjoy  the  offerings  of  ghee,  coeoanut  and  cash 
made  bv  votaries  at  Thalaparamala  to  propitiate  Yeera- 
kerala  Rakshasa.  The  Ullatan  agreed.  The  Chief  of 
the  Ullatans  is  known  as  Kochuvelan.  Even  now,  he 
is  the  recipient  of  the  offerings  made  hy  votaries  on 
their  way  to  Sabarimala. 

It  is  said  that,  “at  a  remote  period,  certain  Ullata 
families  from  the  plains  settled  themselves  at  Talpu- 
rakkotta  near  Sabarimala,  and  even  today  pilgrims 
to  Sabarimala  consider  this  place  sacred.  In  the  low 
country,  the  offerings  to  the  same  deities  as  the  Ullatans 
worship  were  offered  hy  the  Valans.  Hence  the  Ullatans 
were  called  hy  them  Kochuvalans.  The  place  near 
Sabarimala  where  they  once  dwelt  is  known  as  Kochu- 
valakudi  or  the  cottage  of  Kochuvelan.  Most  of  the 

*  V.  NVamiah.  Til.!  Travam-ur.-  Stun-  Manual --V.il.  Ill-  p.  410. 
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Ullatans  have  now  left  this  place  for  fear  of  wild  beasts 
and  are  now  straying  in  the  woods  with  no  fixed  abode.  ’  ’* 
Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 

The  Ullatans  who  are  found  in  the  jungle  are 
divided  into  four  exogamous  clans : — 

1.  Karancheri  illom  3.  Kavattu  illom 

2.  Madapilli  illom  4.  Perakala  illom. 

The  Moms  (clans)  take  after  the  names  of  places. 

The  Karancheri  illakars  came  from  Karancheri.  The 
first  two  clans  form  brother  illoms  and  are  exogamous 
to  the  last  two  clans.  A  man  of  the  Karancheri  illom 
cannot  marry  a  woman  of  his  clan  or  Madapilli  illom, 
but  is  free  to  marry  a  woman  from  the  remaining  two 
elans.  A  woman  retains  her  clan  after  marriage,  and 
her  children  belong  to  her  clan.  The  rule  that  ‘once  a 
sib  (clan)  member  always  a  sib  member,’!  has  hardly 
an  exception  as  a  result  of  marriage.  The  clans  are 
matronymic  and  exogamous.  The  father  and  son  are 
never  of  the  same  clan.  A  father  cannot  pass  on  his 
chieftainship  to  his  son,  but  must  pass  it  on  to  the 
nearest  clan  relatives,  his  sister’s  sons. 

The  clans  have  suffered  extinction  among  the 
Ullatans  of  the  low  country.  Contact  with  civilized 
men  has  dismembered  the  clan  system.  The  clan  system 
remains  inside  the  reserved  forests,  where  they  are 
less  open  to  foreign  influence  and  where  they  are 
more  tenacious  of  their  old  ways. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

A  man  marries  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle 
or  paternal  aunt.  Exchange  of  sisters  in  marriage 


*  ST.  Subramauia  Iyer— The  Travanooro  Census  Report,  1901,  p.  352. 
t  Robert  Lowie— Primitive  Culture— p,  109. 
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is  also  prevalent  with  a  view  to  reducing  marriage 
expenses.  A  girl  is  married  at  the  age  of  seven  before 
she  attains  puberty.  The  boy’s  father  visits  the  girl’s 
parents  and  moots  the  marriage  question.  If  they 
agree,  the  Kaniyan  fixes  the  day  for  the  talikettu 
kalyanam.  On  the  auspicious  day,  the  bridegroom  and 
party  go  to  the  bride’s  hut.  He  ties  the  tali.  A  feast 
follows.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  couple  bathe  in  the 
stream  and  return  home  to  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom. 
A  feast  follows.  On  the  fifth  day  the  tali-tier  is  sent 
back  to  his  home.  If  he  seeks  the  hand  of  the  girl 
when  she  attains  puberty,  she  is  given  to  Mm.  He 
takes  her  and  her  relations  to  his  hut,  where  they  are 
treated  to  a  feast.  The  girl’s  relations  depart  the 
next  day. 

If  the  person  who  tied  the  tali  does  not  seek  her 
hand,  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  girl’s  hut  and 
lasts  for  a  day.  Disparity  in  age  is  no  bar  to  marriage. 
A  woman  of  twenty  may  be  wedded  to  a  younger  man. 
On  the  day  of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom-elect  and 
party  go  to  the  bride’s  hut.  The  bridegroom’s  father 
provides  pansupari  for  four  of  the  girl’s  party  and  four 
of  his  own.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  then  stand  in  the 
marriage  booth.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom  places 
a  cloth,  a  palam  of  tobacco  and  ten  chuckrams  (about  six 
annas)  in  front  of  the  couple.  He  then  takes  the  sense 
of  the  gathering  whether  the  marriage  can  go  on.  When 
assent  is  given,  the  bridegroom  takes  the  cloth  and 
gives  it  to  the  girl  who  goes  in  and  puts  it  on.  She 
then  returns  to  the  booth.  All  are  then  given  pansupari. 
A  feast  follows.  The  married  couple  eat  in  another 
room  by  themselves.  All  then  chew  pan  again. 
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Dr  l)av  relates  another  marriage  enslom  ‘‘A 
largo  round  building  is  made  of  loaves  and  .aside  t  us 
the  bride  is  enseoneed.  All  the  eligible  young  men  ol  tl  l 
village  then  assemble  and  form  a  ring  around  the  but 
At  a  short  distance  sits  the  girl’s  father  or  the  near  os 
male  relative  with  a  tom-tom  m  Ins  hand  and  a  ft* 
more  musical  instruments  to  complete  the  soerm 
Presently  the  music  begins.  The  young  men  each  armed 
with  a  bamboo  commence  dancing  round  the  hut  into 
which  each  of  them  thrusts  his  sticks.  This  continues 
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about  an  hour,  when  the  owner  of  whichever  bamboo 
she  seizes  becomes  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  bride.  A  feast  then  follows.  The  ceremony  is 
now  complete,  whilst  there  is  no  divorce.”*  It  is  said 
that  the  custom  prevails  among  the  Ullatans  of  Kay- 
yurmala,  Bliarananganani,  Meenachil  Taluq. 

Polygamy 

An  Ullatan  may  marry  more  than  one  woman.  The 
wives  may  remain  in  the  same  hut  without  discord. 

Polyandry 

Fraternal  Polyandry  exists.  The  children  are 
treated  as  common  property. 

Levirate  and  Sororate 

The  Ullatan  restricts  widow  re-marriage  to  the 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  This  is 
called  junior  levirate.  The  woman  is  not  claimed  by 
way  of  prerogative,  because  .she  is  inherited  as  an 
obligation  i.  e.,  the  brother-in-law  is  required  to  furnish 
protection  and  support  to  the  widow  and  her  children. 
Unlike  the  Kirgiz,  a  younger  brother  does  not  inherit 
a  widow,  if  he  is  a  minor.  Levirate  is  found  coupled 
with  sororate.  An  Ullatan  may  marry  his  first  wife’s 
sister  during  her  life-time. 

Adultery 

When  a  woman  commits  adultery,  an  Ullatan  sends 
her  away  to  her  home  before  any  one  comes  to  know 
of  it.  Subsequently  the  headman  is  informed  of  it, 
and  approves  of  the  action.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  the  same  clan, 
*  N.  Subramania  Iyer-Tho  Travaucora  Census  Import  for  1901- 
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tlie  matter  is  taken  before  a  council  of  elders.  The 
offence  is  proved  and  the  adulterer  is  given  twelve 
lashes,  and  the  adulteress  gets  four  more  lashes  on 
each  thigh.  The  woman  is  then  restored  to  her  husband. 
They  are  also  fined  ten  chuckrams  each  with  which  they 
buy  pansupari,  and  after  chewing  it,  depart.  This 
custom  is  not  found  among  clanless  Ullatans  of  the 
low-country. 

Divorce 

Divorce  is  common.  It  may  be  due  to  incompatibi¬ 
lity  of  temper.  The  husband  represents  his  grievances 
before  a  council  of  four,  who  advise  him  to  leave  his 
wife  in  her  parental  home  without  molestation.  When 
a  woman  dislikes  her  husband,  she  tells  him  so  and  goes 
to  her  parental  home. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty  she  is  lodged  in  a 
seclusion-shed  put  up  by  her  husband  fifty  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  hut.  Pollution  lasts  for  nine  days.  Her 
nathune  (husband’s  sister)  keeps  her  company.  The 
girl’s  mother  carries  food  to  them.  The  husband  con¬ 
tinues  to  remain  in  the  hut.  On  the  tenth  day,  the 
girl  is  accompanied  by  other  women  to  the  stream  for 
bathing.  On  her  return  with  her  comrades  her  husband 
gives  her  a  fanam  (Kanapon)  as  a  present  and  goes 
back  home.  All  the  women  are  given  pansupari  and 
treated  to  a  feast.  They  then  depart.  If  puberty  is 
attained  before  marriage,  the  father’s  sister’s  son  pre¬ 
sents  the  fanam  after  bathing.  It  is  not  obligatory 
that  he  should  marry  her. 

Menstruation 

A  woman  is  confined  to  the  seclusion-shed  for  six 
days.  On  the  seventh  day  she  bathes  and  returns  home. 
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In  the  low-country,  a  woman  bathes  on  the  fifth  day  and 
enters  the  home,  but  she  can  touch  vessels  and  cook  food 
only  on  the  seventh  day  after  bathing.  They  think 
that  women  are  so  unclean  that  they  have  to  be  kept 
long  in  seclusion.  They  fear  that,  as  they  have  to  go 
past  serpent  shrines,  any  pollution  may  bring  them 
harm. 


Pregnancy  and  Child-birth 

During  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  seven  or 
eight  women  gather,  and  the  nathune  administers  juice 
of  tamarind  leaves  to  the  expectant  mother.  They  are 
then  treated  to  a  feast.  All  chew  pansupari  and  part. 
When  the  girl  is  about  to  become  a  mother’,  she  is 
confined  to  a  seclusion-shed.  Her  •  aunt,  mother  and 
others  keep  her  company  and  assist  her  in  the  delivery. 
Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  For  nine  days  the 
husband  cannot  look  at  the  shed.  He  sees  the  baby 
on  the  tenth  day,  and  takes  a  plunge  in  the  stream. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  the  mother  takes  a  bath  in  the 
stream  with  about  fifteen  other  women.  The  baby  is 
bathed  in  hot  water.  All  the  women  are  given  pansu¬ 
pari  and  treated  to  a  feast. 

Naming  Ceremony 

The  naming  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  28th 
day  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  16th  day  in  the  low  country. 
A  loin-string  of  28  iron  cylindrical  tubes  is  tied  round 
the  baby,  and  an  iron  anklet  is  also  put  on.  The  orna¬ 
ments  are  made  of  iron  to  obviate  harm  from  a  bird. 
If  a  bird  flies  over  the  head  of  a  baby,  it  is  believed  that 
the  baby  will  gradually  sink  in  size  and  die.  The  iron 
tubes  round  the  loins  are  intended  to  nullify  the  evil 
effects  of  the  bird.  All  the  relatives  attend  the  naming 
ceremony.  The  most  elderly  of  them  takes  the  sense  of 
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the  gathering  as  to  what  name  should  be  given.  The 
name  of  the  uncle  or  maternal  grandfather  is  generally 
given.  In  the  case  of  a  second  baby,  the  paternal 
grandfather’s  name  is  given.  Among  low-country 
Ullatans  names  are  given  along-  father’s  line.  The 
baby’s  uncle  first  calls  him  by  the  name  decided  upon. 
The  gathering  disperses  after  a  feast. 

Kumaran,  Raman,  Eravi,  Kontha,  Kanda  and  Kelan 
are  some  of  the  names  given  to  males.  Chaliki,  Kdtlia, 
Elayachi,  Karambi  and  Narayani  are  some  of  the  names 
given  to  females.  A  man  does  not  call  his  wife  by  name. 
An  uncle’s  name  is  taboo.  A  man  avoids  his  mother-in- 
law.  Similarly,  an  elder  brother  does  not  talk  with  the 
wife  of  his  younger  brother.  Brother  and  sister  avoid 
each  other.  All  regulations  are  intended  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  sexual  intercourse  between  persons  whose 
union  is  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 

Inheritance 

“The  Ullatans  are  Marumaldcathayis,”*  but  a 
change  has  now  come  over  this  custom.  Half  of  a  man ’s 
property  goes  to  his  son  and  half  to  his  nephew.  If 
there  is  no  nephew,  the  whole  property  devolves  on  the 
son.  In  the  absence  of  a  son,  the  property  goes  to  the 
brother’s  children  after  a  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  his  daughters.  A  widow  gets  one-third  of  her 
deceased  husband’s  property  which  consists  of  brass 
vessels,  plates,  copper  vessels,  implements  and  orna¬ 
ments.  In  the  low  country  the  property  devolves  on 
the  son.  Half  the  property  goes  to  the  wife  of  the 
deceased.  Chieftainship  goes  to  the  nephew  generally, 

*  N,  Subramania  Iyer— Tho  Travanoore  Census  Report  fur  1901  — 
Part  I— page  353. 
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but  when  he  is  unfit,  it  devolves  on  the  son.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  for  chieftainship  to  go  to  the 
son  in  preference  to  the  nephew. 

Kinship 

The  terms  of  kinship  are  of  the  type  called  classi- 
ficatory.  A  statement  is  given  below: — 

/.  Relations  through  father 

1.  Great  grandfather  Valiappan 

2.  Great  grandmother  Valiamma 

3.  Grandfather  Appuppan 

4.  Grandmother  Ammumma 

5.  Father  Aschan 

6.  Mother  Amma 

7.  Father’s  elder  brother  Perappan 

8.  Father’s  elder 

brother’s  wife  Peramma 

9.  Father ’s  younger 

brother  Chittappan 

10.  Father ’s  younger 

brother’s  wife  Koehamma 

11.  Father’s  elder  Cliettan  or  Anujan,  if 

brother’s  son  younger 

12.  Father’s  elder  Pongal  or  by  name,  if 

brother’s  daughter  younger 

13.  Father’s  sister  Ammavi 

14.  Father ’s  sister ’s 

husband  Ammavan 

15.  Father’s  sister’s  son  Aliyan 

16.  Father’s  sister’s  Chettathi  or  Anujathi, 

daughter  if  younger. 
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II.  Relations 

1.  Great  grandfather 

2.  Great  grandmother 

3.  Grandfather 

4.  Grandmother 

5.  Mother ’s  brother 

6.  Mother ’s  brother ’s 

wife 

7.  Mother’s  sister 

III.  Relations 

1.  Wife 

2.  Wife’s  father 

3.  Wife’s  mother 

4.  Wife ’s  brother 

5.  Wife ’s  sister 

6.  Wife’s  brothers ’s  wife 

7.  Wife’s  sister’s 

husband 


through  mother 

Valiappan 

Valiamma 

Appuppan 

Amimlmma 

Ammavan 

Ammavi 

Valiamma  or  Kocham- 
ma,  if  younger. 

through  ivife 
No  name 
Ammavan 
Ammavi 
Aliyan 

Chettathi  or  by  name, 
if  younger 
Pengal 

Chettan  or  by  name,  if 
younger. 


IV.  Relations  through  husband 


1.  Husband’s  father 

2.  Husband’s  mother 

3.  Husband’s  brother 

4.  Husband’s  brother’ 

wife 

5.  Husband’s  sister 


Ammavan 

Ammavi 

Aliyan 

Pengal  or  by  name,  if 
younger 

Chettathi  or  by  name, 
if  younger. 


In  roirard  fo  < Ii<-  I'oiviininir.  u 
y  ,1^'  (,1Lat  .^i  andlalher  an<l  irreat  yramlmof  her. 

rn  T'rV”  f,iV  ,l1"  *iven  to  thorn 

on  ho(l,  tho  niatornal  a,ol  paternal  lines.  Appuppm, 
and  ,\mmiinmw  are  tho  names  -riven  to  tho  .-randf-itber 
finoVlle  "ll  *»>th  tho  paternal  and' maternal 


II. 

I  in  >  ha , 


Fata 


fat  her 


dor's  husband,  mother's  brother 
'!  «'itoV  falhor.  Anunavnn  is  ih, 


all  tho  above 


tlioir  wive 

HI.  Aliyan  is  the  name 
sistor's  son.  wife's  brother  at 

J^.Tu:ihi  is-ti,t‘ nan,c  -ivon  u’ <>*  fan 

-Uci  S  daughter,  wife’s  sister  and  husband’s  shh 


.iriven  to  one’s  father's 
!  husliand’s  brother. 


Social  Orc/anizal or, 


The  hamlet  of  Pulikuni.u  consists  of  sixteen  hats 
•me  i  hamlet  has  a  headman  called  Ixanikkaram  The 
o  nee  s  bored, tary.  and  now  devolves  „„  the  son  instead 
O  _  10  nejdmv  I  he  l  llfifans  render  him  all  kinds  ,,f 
^S  stance,  such  as  huihliny  hut,  Hearing  land  f„,  oul 
H  i  t]''  "m' ,ln"'  1111,1  ollifr  ayrioulfural  operations 

II-Me  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  At  the  end  of  even' 

month  the  villagers  meet  in  a  hot  an,)  r 

villa. affair.  mi  'lHn,ss 

nn  o  di  m,  ra.  occupant  (lf  tll(.  provi(1(.s  a 
fca.A.  tor  all  had.  hut  has  its  turn.  The  head  of  the 
L  llatans  ,s  known  as  the  Koclmvfdan,  who  lives  in 
Perunthenaruvn  The  Koclmvelan  is  an  office  of  honrv 
antniuity.  and  was  formerly  nominated  bv  the  Pandalam 

.  aen'l  n  "nm°  iS  l)0Un<]  UP  wiUl  the  Sabarinmla 
pn.itoda.  He  arranges  for  the  clearance  of  the  road 
t<>  .lalwrimala,  and  supplies  fuel  and  leaves  f„  the 
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pagoda  during  the  Makaravilakku  festival.  In  return 
he  enjoys  the  contribution  of  votaries  at  Thalaparamala. 
He  presides  over  the  council  of  elders  when  a  case  of 
incest  or  assault  happens.  The  culprits  are  brought 
before  him  and  questioned  about  the  misdemeanour. 
When  the  offence  is  proved,  their  hands  are  tied  to  a 
tree  or  post,  and  the  man  is  given  twelve  lashes  by 
his  brother-in-law  (Aliyan)  and  the  woman  sixteen 
lashes  ■  by  her  husband ’s  brother.  If  the  case  is  one 
of  assault,  the  offenders  are  fined  ten  chuckrams  each 
with  which  is  purchased  pansupari  which  they  chew 
and  depart.  The  Ullatans  are  in  the  low-country 
under  the  domination  of  their  masters. 

Religion 

The  worship  of  spirits  abiding  on  particular  crests 
of  hills  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  religion  of  the 
Ullatans.  The  existence  of  an  indwelling  spirit  is 
recognized.  They  make  an  annual  offering  to  Thala¬ 
paramala,  Udumparamala,  and  Chakkiparamala.  The 
offering  is  made  on  one  •  of  the  hills  in  Mitliunam  or 
Karkatakam  on  a  Friday  or  a  Tuesday,  during  day¬ 
time,  and  consists  of  fruits,  beaten  rice,  milk,  sugar,  and 
molasses.  When  offering  prayers,  the  priest  gets  in¬ 
spired,  breaks  cocoanuts,  and  all  join  in  acclamation. 
He  then  has  an  inspired  talk  with  them  and  says  that 
they  will  come  to  no  harm.  All  then  make  a  respectful 
bow.  The  priest  comes  to  himself.  The  Ullatans  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  live  in  the  jungle  without  trouble  on 
account  of  the  help  they  receive  from  the  spirits  of 
the  hills. 

The  Ullatans  of  the  low  country  are  helped  by 
their  landlords  in  the  annual  offering  to  the  spirits 
abiding  on  crests  of  hills.  Offerings  of  cocoanuts,  milk, 
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ghee,  seeds  and  flowers  are  made  in  the  beginning  of 
Medam.  They  prepare  payasam  (sweetened  rice) 
which  is  poured  on  as  many  leaves  as  there  are  men. 
The  following  prayer  is  then  made,  “May  we  not  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  hills.  May  there  be  no  loss  of  lives. 
We  shall  propitiate  you  annually.”  They  then  partake 
of  the  offerings,  drink  toddy,  and  go  home. 

Ancestor-worship 

The  Ullatans  worship  the  spirits  of  ancestors  in 
Karkadakam,  Chingam  and  Thulam.  Offerings  of 
beaten  rice,  sugar  and  molasses  are  made.  The  head¬ 
man  makes  the  offerings  to  the  spirits  in  which  all 
take  part.  The  following  prayer  is  then  made,  “Oh 
God,  oh,  ancestors,  may  you  be  well-inclined  towards 
us.”  They  place  the  offerings  in  the  south  and  do  not 
partake  of  them. 

Hunting  Spirit 

The  Ullatans  go  hunting  in  January  and  February 
to  the  jungle  early  in  the  morning,  in  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve,  gun  in  hand.  They  drive  the  game,  encircle 
it,  and  then  shoot  it.  It  is  invariably  a  sambur  or 
wild  boar.  A  portion  is  set  apart  for  the  hunting 
deity.  The  remainder  they  divide  equally  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  man  who  shot  the  animal  gets  one  of  the 
hind  legs  as  well. 

Other  offerings  are  made  when  they  are  successful 
in  the  hunting  operations.  They  make  offerings  of 
flesh  of  sambur,  fruits,  beaten  rice,  fried  rice,  rice  flour 
and  arrack.  The  headman  then  prays,  “Oh  Arupala, 
Pandarackavu,  father,  grandfather,  mother,  grand¬ 
mother,  pray  accept  our  offerings.  May  not  wild 
elephants,  bear,  tiger,  panther,  snake  and  pig  cross 
our  path.  May  no  harm  be  done  unto  us  by  them.  We 
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make  this  offering  to  you  according  to  our  means.  Pray 
accept  it.”  All  then  partake  of  the  offerings. 

The  headman  does  not  practise  the  art  of  magic. 
There  is  a  medicine-man  versed  in  the  black-art.  ITe 
can  cure  such  ailments  as  headache,  listlessness,  pain 
in  the  legs,  and  can  exorcise  devils.  If  a  man  has  a 
head-ache,  the  remedy  lies  in  chanting  a  mantram.  A 
mark  of  holy  ash  is  made  on  the  forehead,  breast  and 
shoulders.  A  loose  knot  is  made  of  a  string-  and  waved 
in  front  of  the  patient,  while  mantrams  are  chanted. 
Suddenly  the  knot  is  tightened.  If  it  snaps,  it  would 
mean  that  the  spirit  has  left  the  man.  If  not,  the 
process  is  repeated  and  the  devil  is  cast  out.  The 
exorcist  gets  three  rupees  from  the  patient. 

Tramp  Spirits 

When  a  man  is  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  an 
offering  is  made  to  Pandarachavu  (spirit  of  one  who 
meets  with  an  unnatural  death),  Arukala,  Anachavu, 
Nayat  Arukala  (one  who  was  shot  dead),  M/urthi  and 
others.  The  offering  consists  of  vara  (powdered 
paddy),  fried  rice,  sambur  flesh,  fowl,  arrack,  toddy 
and  fruits,  and  is  made  in  front  of  the  afflicted  person 
with  the  following  prayer: — “Oh  Arukala,  Pandara¬ 
chavu,  pray  come  here  and  accept  our  offerings  and 
exorcise  this  evil  spirit.”  The  priest  gets  inspired 
and  holds  the  tuft  of  hair  of  the  afflicted  person  who  also 
goes  into  a  frenzy.  He  then  mutters,  “I  shall  leave 
the  man  and  go  away.”  All  then  partake  of  the 
offerings. 

Worship  of  Sasta 

The  Ullatans  worship  Sasta  at  Sabarimala,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  joint  possession  of  the 
Pandalam  Kaja,  Kakkattu  Potti,  the  Perinad  folk,  and 
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the  Kochuvelan.  The  association  of  the  Ullatans  with 
Sasta  is  one  of  hoary  antiquity  and  they  lead  a  celibate 
life  from  December  to  April  because  the  liill-deities 
and  Sasta  will  otherwise  be  offended.  During  Makara- 
vilakku  festival,  votaries  who  go  to  Sabarimala  via., 
Rajampara,  make  offerings  of  cocoanut,  ghee,  black 
cloth,  silk,  cash  and  goat  at  Thalaparamala.  The 
Kochuvelan  dons  the  black  doth  and  puts  the  silk  on 
his  shoulders,  sacrifices  the  goat,  breaks  the  cocoanut, 
and  pours  the  ghee  over  the  fire.  He  gets  inspired  and 
utters  some  words,  after  which  the  votaries  proceed 
to  Sabarimala. 

When  the  votaries  go  beyond  Thalaparamala, 
the  Kochuvelan  starts  for  Sabarimala.  On  the  Maka- 
ravilakku  day  the  temple  authorities  and  the  Perinad 
folk  enquire  about  the  Kochuvelan.  He  goes  there 
after  bathing.  He  wears  a  black  cloth,  with  bejlls 
dangling  about  his  loins,  and  a  cap  over  his  head.  A 
cocoanut  is  given  to  him  in  front  of  Malikapuratkamma. 
All  the  votaries  offer  a  cocoanut  each.  When  the 
number  swells  to  one  hundred,  the  Kochuvelan  blows 
a  conch.  He  then  takes  a  cocoanut  and  asks  the  Kara- 
kars  whether  he  may  call  Thalaparamala.  When  assent 
is  given,  he  does  so,  and  begins  a  thullal,  breaks  all  the 
cocoanuts,  and  makes  oracular  utterances.  He  says 
that  the  few  Ayyappans  who  do  not  adhere  to  the 
observances  rigidly  will  be  carried  away  by  a  tiger. 
He  then  comes  to  himself.  On  the  15th  of  January  he  re¬ 
turns  to  Thalaparamala  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
votaries  return  from  Sabarimala.  They  break  cocoa- 
nuts,  give  one  ehuckram  to  the  Kochuvelan  and  pour 
ghee  over  the  fire.  The  Kochuvelan  is  the  recipient  of 
the  offerings.  He  gets  annually  about  one  hundred 
rupees. 
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It  may  be  said  in  passing  that,  before  the  Perinad 
folk  pass  Thalaparamala  for  the  festival,  the  Kochuvelan 
breaks  a  coeoanut  and  gets  inspired.  He  tells  them 
that  they  will  have  no  trouble  on  the  way.  Then  only 
will  they  proceed  to  Sabarimala.  It  so  happens  that 
votaries  die  on  the  way  to  Sabarimala.  The  spirits 
of  these  are  enclosed  at  Thalaparakotta.  When  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  return  from  Sabarimala  the 
next  year  to  Thalaparakotta,  they  give  ten  chuckrams 
(about  six  annas)  to  the  Kochuvelan.  He  breaks  a 
eocoanut,  burns  a  wick,  and  places  it  over  the  broken 
pieces  of  eocoanut.  He  then  waves  it  in  front  of  Tha¬ 
laparakotta,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  votary,  who  gets 
possessed  and  runs  home. 

In  normal  times  the  Kochuvelan  attends  to  his 
domestic  work.  When  he  becomes  old,  he  hands  over  his 
chieftainship  to  his  son.  All  the  men  assemble,  and  he 
says,  “I  am  getting  old  and  infirm.  I  am  therefore 
passing  on  my  chieftainship  to  my  son.  You  must  all 
obey  his  behests  for  our  common  welfare.” 

Agricultural  Ceremonies 

In  clearing  jungle,  the  headman  makes  the  first 
clearing  with  the  following  prayer.  “Oh  Thalaparamala, 
Udumparamala,  Sabarimala  Sasta,  may  wild  elephants 
and  wild  boar  do  no  harm  to  our  crop.  ’  ’  They  then  make 
an  offering  of  seven  cocoanuts  and  break  them.  They 
hoe  the  soil  in  March  after  burning  the  dry  twigs  and 
grass.  Women  do  the  weeding  about  the  end  of  Medam 
(early  May).  In  Kanni  (September — October),  they 
harvest  the  crop.  An  offering  is  made  to  Thalapara¬ 
mala,  Azhamala  and  Pasekima  Bagavathi.  This  consists 
of  beaten  rice,  fried  rice,  pansupari,  eleven  cocoanuts, 
arrack  and  a  fowl.  A  Malayarayan  officiates  as  priest. 
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Tlie  fowl  is  killed  and  a  bundle  of  paddy  stalks  is 
placed  on  the  head.  He  puts  an  ear  of  corn  and  cocoa- 
nut  on  each  hand,  faces  the  east,  and  calls  out  the 
names  of  the  hills.  He  then  gets  possessed.  Cocoanuts 
are  broken.  The  offerings  are  distributed  to  all.  The 
priest  gets  ten  measures  of  paddy  and  one  bundle  of 
corn  sheaves,  cocoanuts  and  ten  chuekrams.  All  then 
disperse.  These  offerings  are  made  to  ward  off  damage 
by  elephants  and  other  wild  animals.  It  is  said  that,  if 
they  tie  up  a  few  stalks  of  paddy  and  call  out  the  names 
of  the  hills,  wild  animals  will  not  come  and  damage  crops. 

Funeral  Ceremonies 

When  a  man  dies  in  his  hut,  information  is  sent 
round  to  all  his  relations,  who  then  gather.  The  grave 
is  dug  breast-deep  by  the  aliyans  or  brothers  of  the 
wife  of  the  deceased.  On  the  hills,  the  grave-diggers 
may  not  carry  the  corpse,  but  in  the  low  country,  they 
carry  it  to  the  grave..  The  corpse  is  rubbed  with  gingili 
oil,  and  then  washed  with  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of 
Acacia  intsia.  A  new  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  head 
and  another  round  the  body.  It  is  then  covered  with 
a  shroud  given  by  the  aliyans.  The  floor  of  the  hut  is 
then  swept  clean  with  a  view  to  ridding  the  house 
of  the  chavunni  or  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  The 
sweepings  are  put  on  the  bier  near  the  corpse,  which 
is  carried  round  the  grave  three  times  and  then  lowered 
into  it.  The  sweepings  are  also  thrown  into  the  grave. 
Pinches  of  raw  rice  and  earth  are  thrown  over  the  head 
and  feet  once  each  by  the  brother,  the  nephew,  and  the 
son  of  the  head-man.  The  aliyans  then  cover  the  grave 
with  earth,  and  a  stone  is  planted  at  the  head  and  foot. 
All  the  mourners  then  bathe  in  a  stream.  In  the  low 
country,  small  stones  are  planted  round  the  grave. 
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Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days  in  the  Manimala  and 
Rani  Ranges,  but  it  lasts  only  for  three  days  in  Mavati 
in  Poonjar  Edavaga.  The  son  makes  the  offerings  to 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  in  the  morning  for  fifteen 
days.  The  offering  consists  of  plantains  and  fried  rice. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  all  the  relations  assemble.  The 
aliyans  give  cocoanut  oil  to  the  brothers,  the  sons,  and 
nephews  of  the  deceased.  The  sister  of  the  deceased 
offers  oil  to  the  widow  and  her  nathune.  They  bathe 
and,  on  their  return,  they  are  given  pan  which  is  followed 
by  a  feast.  They  again  have  pan  and  disperse.  The 
soul  is  said  to  go  to  Heaven. 

The  obsequies  are  performed  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  case  of  unnatural  deaths.  On  the  sixteenth  day, 
when  all  assemble  after  feasting,  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  passes  into  one  of  his  brothers  and  nephews. 
He  says  that  the  spirit  has  not  left  the  place,  and  asks 
that  it  should  be  installed  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
be  propitiated  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  evening  gen¬ 
erally,  and  on  new  moon  £ays  in  Karkatakam  and  Gliin- 
gam  in  particular  with  offerings  of  arrack,  toddy,  fried 
rice  and  fruits.  In  that  case,  no  harm  will  come  to 
anybody. 

Occupation 
A.  Agriculture 

The  Ullatans  who  live  inside  the  reserved  forests 
are  nomadic  agriculturists.  They  cultivate  a  plot  of 
land  for  three  years,  and  shift  to  another  plot  in  the 
fourth  year,  unlike  the  Muthuvans  who  shift  annually. 
They  do  not  change  their  habitations.  They  live  away 
from  others,  surrounded  by  what  they  cultivate.  Each 
man  cultivates  about  an  acre.  The  clearing  of  jungle 
and  the  burning  are  done  in  common.  They  render 
free  service  to  the  headman.  The  headman  selects  the 
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area  and  allots  land  to  each.  Each  Ullatan  demarcates 
his  area  with  stones  or  wood.  They  do  not  allow  other 
hill- tribes  to  intrude  into  their  area  of  cultivation. 
Both  sexes  engage  in  agricultural  operations,  but  there 
is  division  of  labour.  Axe,  hill-hook,  and  sickle  are 
their  implements.  They  purchase  them  in  the  market. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Ullatans  lead  a 
celibate  life  during  the  period  of  early  agricultural 
operations  from  Dhanu  to  Medam  (December — April). 
They  avoid  sexual  intercourse  with  their  wives,  since 
they  live  in  the  domain  of  Sasta  and  other  hill-deities. 
Any  breach  of  this  injunction  is  supposed  to  be  visited 
with  punishment.  It  is  said  that  a  woman  in  menses 
was  touched  by  her  husband,  who  then  went  to  hoe  up 
the  soil.  He  lost  his  eyes.  It  is  said  that  the  shadow 
of  such  a  man,  falling  on  a  crop  in  the  field,  will  not 
only  blight  the  crop,  but  will  also  be  detrimental  to 
his  life.  Similarly,  women  should  not  enter  the  paddy 
fields  after  the  new  moon  in  Karkatakam,  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  touch  the  crop.  Sexual  cleanliness  is  de¬ 
manded  of  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  corn. 
Sexual  intercourse  and  menstrual  discharges  are  looked 
upon  as  pollution  on  account  of  the  mysterious  propen¬ 
sities  of  such  matter.  The  defiling  effects  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  notion  that  woman  is  an  unclean  being. 

In  the  low  country  the  Ullatans  live  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  on  the  land  of  their  masters. 

B.  Hunting 

The  Ullatans  supplement  their  vegetable  diet  by 
hunting  wild  animals  in  January  and  February.  They 
kill  sambur,  wild  boar,  porcupine,  jungle  squirrel  and 
wild  fowl.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  either  black  or 
white  monkey,  rat,  vulture,  bear,  tiger,  cow,  or  bison. 
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C.  Fishing 

The  Ullatans  fish  by  line  and  tackle.  Small  fish 
are  first  caught.  Then  the  string  is  let  into  the  water 
with  a  small  fish  and  a  large  free  hook  in  it.  Large 
fish  take  the  smaller  one,  and  are  caught  by  the  hook. 
They  also  catch  fish  in  traps. 

Economic  Condition 

Inside  the  reserved  forest  the  Ullatan  cultivates 
paddy,  gram,  ragi,  tapioca,  beans,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  articles.  He  gets  about  50  paras  of  paddy,  30 
thulams  of  tapioca,  5  paras  of  gram,  and  8  paras  of 
sweet  potatoes.  He  may  own  about  100  plantain  trees. 
A  family  of  five  members  daily  requires  about  2 y2 
measures  of  rice  and  five  pounds  of  tapioca.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  years ’s  produce  does  not  suffice 
to  keep  him  from  want  for  the  whole  year.  On  weekly 
market-days,  he  sells  two  or  three  bunches  of  plantains 
and  gets  about  a  rupee.  With  this,  he  purchases  salt, 
chillies,  betel,  nut,  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries.  He 
is  thus  able  to  meet  his  wants. 

The  Ullatan  of  the  low  country  lives  by  his  labour. 
On  working  days,  his  food  is  Ace  kanji  and  tapioca  in 
the  morning,  a  noon  meal,  and  some  tapioca  and  coffee 
in  the  evening.  He  is  then  given  three  measures  of 
paddy  or  2i/2  chuekrams  as  daily  wages.  He  has  to 
go  starving  if  he  does  not  work  for  a  few  days.  An 
Ullatan  woman  gets  the  same  ration  as  a  man  and 
1%  chuekrams  as  wages. 

Habitations 

The  Ullatan  hamlet  is  of  a  better  type  than  that 
of  the  Kanikkar  and  the  Muthuvan  in  that  the  huts 
are  not  huddled  together  and  the  flooring  is  raised  above 
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the  ground.  Each  hut  is  20  ft.  x  12%  ft.  in  dimensions 
and  faces  east  or  north.  There  is  a  verandah  in  front. 
Each  hut  has  two  rooms.  One  room  is  used  for  cooking 
food,  and  the  other  for  sleeping  and  as  a  store-room. 
The  hut  is  built  of  junglewood  posts  and  bamboo  splits 
and  thatched  with  grass.  Bamboo  thatti  forms  the 
wall.  Formerly  they  made  fire  by  friction  with  flint 
and  steel.  They  now  use  matches.  It  is  said  that 
no  one  will  sit  on  a  mat  used  by  the  headman,  nor  will 
anyone  chew  pan  taken  from  his  bag.  They  now  use 
kerosine  lamps. 


Dietary  of  the  Tribe 

The  Ullatan  eats  the  meat  of  sambur,  jungle 
squirrel,  wild  fowl,  porcupine  and  other  animals.  He 
also  eats  rice,  tapioca,  gram,  sweet  potato  and  vege¬ 
tables.  When  his  food  supply  is  exhausted,  he  resorts 
to  wild  roots  and  berries.  He  does  not  drink  buffalo 
milk,  as  his  Gods  would  get  annoyed  and  would  not 
respond  to  his  appeals.  There  is  no  taboo  against  the 
use  of  cow’s  milk.  Cooking  was  formerly  only  in  earth¬ 
enware  vessels  but  bell-metal  vessels  are  now  being 
used.  Generally,  he  takes  kanji  in  the  morning  and 
rice  and  curry  in  the  evening.  During  the  field  season, 
he  eats  some  rice  at  noon.  The  use  of  cow’s  milk  and 
curds  gives  him  good  health.  Milking  is  done  by  women, 
and  cattle  tending  by  men.  Pregnant  women  do  not  eat 
tapioca  or  other  roots  or  tubers  from  the  third  month, 
as  complications  in  delivery  are  feared.  The  Ullatan 
indulges  in  coffee  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  The  mem¬ 
branous  outer  covering  of  coffee  is  fried  and  powdered 
and  used  for  the  purpose.  It  costs  half  an  anna  per 
measure.  He  also  drinks  toddy  on  religious  and  cere¬ 
monial  occasions. 
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Daily  Life 

The  Ullatan  gets  up  early  in  the  morning.  His 
wife  keeps  the  hut  and  premises  clean.  She  boils 
tapioca  and  prepares  coffee.  The  husband,  who  goes 
out  early  to  the  field,  returns  and  takes  his  food  with 
his  children.  He  again  goes  out  to  work,  while  the 
wife  prepares  the  breakfast  of  rice  kanji,  and  tapioca 
which  he  usually  has  at  noon.  He  again  goes  to  his 
work  and  returns  in  the  evening.  He  bathes  and  takes 
his  supper.  His  wife  in  addition  to  her  domestic  work, 
goes  out  to  the  field  for  work  like  hoeing,  weeding,  and 
harvesting  to  help  her  husband. 

Unlike  the  Mannan,  the  Muthuvan,  and  the  Kanik- 
karan,  the  Ullatan  does  not  go  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  his  kinsmen  in  other  hamlets ;  but  they  are  hospitable 
to  anyone  who  goes  to  them.  Women  are  not  debarred 
from  attending  religious  and  social  functions. 

Dress 

The  men  wear  a  loin  cloth  3  cubits  by  2  cubits. 
The  cloth  thrown  on  the  shoulders  or  tied  on  the  head 
is  also  of  the  same  dimensions.  When  they  go  out  to 
work  they  put  on  a  cap  made  of  the  spathe  of  arecanut. 
Women  wear  loin  cloth  6  x  2%  cubits  in  dimensions, 
folded  in  two  and  tied  round  the  loins.  Women  wear 
a  cloth  3x2  cubits  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
when  they  go  out  to  work.  They  have  now  taken  to 
the  use  of  jackets. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Ornaments 

Most  of  the  Ullatan  men  have  a  front  tuft  of  hair, 
but  cropping  the  hair  is  now  the  fashion  among  them. 
Women  tie  their  hair  into  a  knot  behind.  Boys  wear 
ear-rings.  These  used  to  be  made  of  lead;  but  they 
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now  wear  gold  ear-rings.  In  the  ease  of  girls,  the 
ear-lobes  are  pierced  at  the  age  of  ten  and  large  ear¬ 
rings  are  -worn.  Women  wear  a  golden  nose-screw  in 
the  left  ate.  It  is  said  that  if  the  breath  of  a  woman 
wearing  a  gold  nose-screw  falls  on  her  husband  he  will 
have  longer  life.  If  she  is  without  it,  harm  may  befall 
him.  Women  also  wear  a  necklace  of  twelve  cylindrical 
tubes  of  silver. 

Education 

Instruction  in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  other 
matters  is  imparted  to  boys  by  the  father,  who  initiates 
them  in  jungle-clearing,  burning  debris,  hoeing  the  soil, 
sowing,  weeding  and  harvesting.  The  mother  teaches 
the  girls  how  to  hull  paddy,  cook  food,  and  manage  a 
household. 

Fecundity 

The  average  size  of  an  Ullatan  family  inside  the 
reserve  is  4-0.  The  average  birth  rate  is  2-0,  and 
survival  rate  14.  In  a  hamlet  of  32  families,  there 
are  76  males  and  58  females.  In  the  low  country,  the 
average  size  of  the  family  is  5-5.  The  average  birth¬ 
rate  is  3  ■ 5 ,  and  the  survival  rate  is  2  4.  Infant  morta¬ 
lity  is  heavy  everywhere.  In  21  families  in  the  low 
country  there  are  27  male  and  23  female  children  and 
24  deaths  of  infants.  Infant  mortality  covers  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children.  In  the  reserved  forests, 
the  survival  rate  is  lower  on  account  of  unhealthy 
conditions. 

Physical  Features 

The  Ullatans  are  dark  in  complexion  and  short 
in  stature.  While  their  average  stature  is  153-68  cms.  or 
60  -6  inches  inside  the  reserve,  it  is  higher  in  low  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  stands  at  154-2  cms.  (61 T  inches).  They 
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have  a  long  head,  the  average  cephalic  index  being 
74-10.  They  have  a  short  flat  nose,  the  average  nasal 
index  being  89-11.  The  forehead  is  receding  and  the 
brow  ridges  are  prominent.  They  have  a  prognathous 
jaw  and  receding  chin.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  black 
and  curly.  The  curly  character  is  more  evident  in 
old  men.  The  average  span  of  arms  is  162  cms.  and 
circumference  of  chest  74-0  cms.  The  average  facial 
index  is  81-3.  In  the  low  country  they  have  a  sturdy 
build  and  physique,  as  they  do  hard  work.  Inside  the 
reserve  their  health  is  not  so  good  owing  to  nomadic 
agriculture. 


Conclusion 

The  Ullatans  are  recorded  as  “wearing  no  clothing, 
and  regard  the  tiger  as  their  uncle.  When  one  of  these 
animals  dies,  either  naturally  or  by  violence,  they  shave 
their  heads  in  token  of  mourning  and  eat  no  cooked 
food  for  three  days;  they  may  eat  no  flesh  but  that  of 
animals  which  have  been  killed  by  tigers,  so  that  the 
existence  of  these  wild  beasts  is  of  great  consequence 
to  them”.*  They  no  longer  observe  these  customs. 


*  Jacob  Cantor  Visscher— Letters  from  Malabar,  1 862— p. 12  9. 
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Introduction 

The  Uralis  are  found  in  the  Periyar,  Vandanmet, 
Todupuzha  and  Neriamangalam  Ranges  of  Travaneore. 
In  the  Periyar  and  Vandanmet  Ranges,  they  live  at 
over  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  their  geographical 
conditions  have  condemned  them  to  such  isolation  that 
they  are  one  of  the  tribes  least  modified  by  civilization. 
According  to  Mateer,  they  were  originally  “slaves 
employed  by  their  Nair  master  in  cultivating  rice  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  hills.  They  afterwards  migrated 
to  highlands,  changing  their  quarters  annually  and 
obtaining  good  crops  of  rice  from  forest  clearings.”* 
They  call  the  Malayarayans  ‘  Vazhiyanmar’,  thereby 
acknowledging  that  the  latter  once  ruled  over  tracts 
of  land.  They  numbered  at  the  last  Census  916.  The 
subjoined  table  will  show  that  they  had  increased  in 
number. 


Mateer —Native  Life  in  Travaneore— 1885,  p.  80. 
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Year  of  Census. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 

220 

106 

114 

1911 

366 

169 

197 

1921 

230 

129  | 

101 

1931 

916 

454 

i 

i  462 

In  1931  they  were  classified  for  the  first  time  under 
Hindu  and  tribal  religion,  846  being  the  former  and 
70  the  latter. 


Origin  and  Traditions  of  the  Tribe 

The  Uralis  claim  that  they  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  hills.  Their  habitat  is  strewn  with 
dolmens  and  alignments  which  are  mementos  of  their  re¬ 
mote  past.  The  dolmens  were  considered  to  be  treasure- 
trove,  but  this  idea  is  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Alignments,  known  as  ambukallu  or  idalakallu,  are 
said  to  have  been  left  as  a  mark  to  indicate  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  dolmens. 

The  Uralis  say  that  they  were  dependants  of  the 
king  of  Madura.  It  was  their  duty  to  carry  umbrellas 
in  state  processions.  In  ancient  times,  many  of  the  parts 
included  in  the  Todupuzha  taluq  belonged  to  the  king 
of  Madura.  Once  when  the  king  came  to  Neria- 
mangalam,  the  ancestors  of  the  Uralis  are  said^o  have 
accompanied  him  and  were  probably  left  there  to  rule 
(ali)  that  locality  (ur).*  This  fits  in  with  another 
account  that  is  current  among  them. 

Formerly  there  was  a  chief  known  as  Nedlttu 
Thampuran  ruling  over  a  tract  of  about  four  square 

*  N.  Subramania  Iyer— The  Travancore  Census  Report  1901 — Parti 
p.  350. 
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imlos  of  fun]  called  X.-< lit  1  ii  in  i  !if  A  rakulam  hills  of 
ihf  Todupuzha  Ratlge.  The  f'  i  fl  I  i  -  w,.r,.  lli- 
Thoy  wore  foil,!  „f  the  sweet  toddy  drawn  from 
Azhathenga  fArenga  W’ightii)  and  used  to  tap  t In- 
trees  for  it.  The  chief  observed  the  tapping  of  the 
palm  for  some  days,  and  desired  to  drink  some  of  the 
.imee.  He  therefore  climbed  the  tree  unobserved  f„r 


not  gel ti up  the  usual  quantity  of  juice,  thev  grew  sus¬ 
picious,  and  resolved  to  keep  watch  over  the  free. 
They  found  the  chief  climbing  the  tree  and  drawing 
tile  .juice.  Praia  I'rfili  dis'-Iiarged  an  arrow  at  tie 
chief.  It.  did  not  strike  him.  hut  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
bamboo  tube  containing  the  juice.  He  then  discharged 
seven  arrows  against  the  chief,  hut  they  all  missed 
their  aim  and  struck  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  chief 
was  much  infuriated  by  the  incident.  Ho  descended 
•'.May  you  adivars  (slaves) 


from  the  tree  and  said, 
remain  prosperous.  _\luv 
suffer  annihilation.'’  Ne 
Todupuzha.  Tin-  r Wilis 
vassals,  and  pay 
Ncdlttu.  It  i-  sa 
Madura 


Tampuran  then  left  for 

I  rails  consider  that  they  were  his 
homago  to  him  in  his  temple  at 
s  said  that  XedTttu  Tampuran  came  from 
this  day,  the  rock  where  cardamoms  are 


dried  is  called  Nedlttupara.  The  bridle-path  passu, * 
by  the  area  is  called  NedTttu  thadam.  These  names  are 
reminiscent  of  his  former  existence  in  the  locality.  The 
t  rah  families  cursed  by  the  chief  are  now  'extinct. 
Then,  are  some  C  Wilis  to  when,  the  designation  of 
Velar  was  given  by  the  chief.  The  title  is  hereditary 
in  one  family  and  descends  from  father  to  son,  who 
are  reputed  to  be  adept  in  magic.  It  is  said  that  the 
L rails  migrated  1  roni  Todupuzha  tahnj  to  higher  ele¬ 
vations  m  the  Vandannief  and  Periyar  Ranges. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  Mannans  formerly  held  sway 
over  the  Uralis,  to  whom  they  were  a  source  of  terror 
in  the  High  Ranges.  Any  Urali  who  remained  in  a 
tree-house  on  the  arrival  of  the  Raja  Mannan  was 
caught  and  severely  chastised.  The  Raja  used  to  he 
the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  inflicted  very  curious 
punishments  on  the  delinquents.  One  of  the  items 
of  punishment  was  that  a  culprit  had  a  heavy  stone 
placed  on  his  back  for  a  stipulated  time,  while  Ms 
hand  rested  on  the  ground  on  two  Angers.  It  was 
very  expensive  to  seek  justice  at  the  hands  of  Raja 
Mannan,  as  it  cost  a  Urali  over  forty  paras  of  paddy. 
The  Raja  Mannan  visits  them  even  now,  and  they  supply 
him  with  provisions  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Formerly 
they  used  to  pay  a  head  money  of  four  chucltrams  and 
one  para  of  paddy  annually  to  the  Raja  Mannan.  They 
ceased  making  this  payment  after  they  passed  into  the 
tutelage  of  the  Government  of  Travaneore.  They  call 
the  Mannans  ‘VazM  Pulayar’  and  observe  pollution  if 
touched  by  them. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 

The  Uralis  of  Kallipara  hamlet  in  the  Neriaman- 
galam  Range  have  four  clans,  the  Vayanavar  kuttom, 
Kanakuttom,  Tkuriya  kuttom,  and  Periyila  kuttom. 
They  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  low-country  men. 
The  Vayanavar  kuttakars  are  numerically  stronger 
than  any  other  clan:  they  marry  women  from  any  of 
the  remaining  clans. 

Among  the  Uralis  of  the  Thodupuzha  Range  there 
are  four  clans  the  Kanakuttom,  Periyila  kuttom,  Kodi- 
yari  kuttom,  and  Ennayari  kuttom  in  the  Kallida- 
makkal  hamlet.  These  clans  are  also  exogamous;  a 
man  can  only  marry  a  woman  from  any  of  the  remaining 
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‘•laiis.  Here  also  they  are  susceptible  to  th<-  influence 
01  |«"--c-ou,it,-y  men.  They  eanno,  remember  their  clans 


Till*  L 

eight  exogamous  elans. 
1-  Ona  kfitfom 
-•  Thfiriya  kiiftom 
•'!.  Kf-diyari  button 
d.  Kami  kuttom 


>f  Vnndanmot  Bnuge  have  a  .-y.rern  of 
They  are: — 

•J.  Vetti  kuttom 
fi.  Enniyari  kuttom 
7.  Periyila  kuttom 
^  \  ayanavar  kuttom. 


rl’he  first  A.ur  -•laris  constitute  hr-.ther  illoms,  an-1 
(l"',  (,,li,l'ii1tuin  cannot  marry  a  woman  ’from 
•ni}  ol  the  lluve  rema.ning  -Ians.  But  he  is  free  to 

f  ,,  -  1  K‘n|se.',  ami  the  clan  system  is  in 

Jts  full  vigour. 

The  origin  of  the  elans  is  as  follows:— 

Those  who  went  trudging  in  the  Kauarn  (high 
oi  t st  belonged  to  the  Kanakfittom.  Those  who  went 
clearing  the  way  belonged  to  the  Vetti  kuttom.  Those 
T  "’ay  filthy  "'lt]l  tl,L'ir  excreta  belonged 

the  Thuriya  kuttom.  Those  who  swept  awav  the 
lotuse  belonged  to  the  Periyila  kuttom.  Those'  who 
numbered  the  cut  stumps  on  the  way  belonged  to  the 
Pnnnan  kuttom,  ami,  those  who  attended  a  feast  on 
Onam  day  belonged  to  Ona  kuttom.  The  elans  are 
exogamous,  and  children  belong  to  the  elan  of  the 
mother,  and  are  given  names  after  those  of  the  members 
of  the  mother’s  clan. 

The  solidarity  of  the  clan  is  evident  in  a  varietv 
of  ways.  Members  of  the  same  clan  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  If  a  ra;m  dies  all 
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the  clansmen  observe  pollution  for  sixteen  days  in 
Neriamangalam  and  seven  days  in  Todupuzha  both  in 
the  hamlet  and  the  adjoining  ones.  All  the  clansmen 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  for  the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  day.  If  a  fine 
is  inflicted  on  a  man  for  ail  offence  like  adultery,  the 
members  of  the  clan  collect  the  fine  and  pay  it  for  him. 
If  a  man  has  a  poor  harvest,  all  the  members  of  a  clan 
help  him  with  seed  and  paddy. 

Habitations 

The  Urali  hut  is  generally  onc-roomed.  It  is  12  feet 
by  10  feet  in  dimensions,  and  is  built  of  reeds  and 
junglewood  posts.  It  is  thatched  with  leaves  of  reeds. 
The  floor  of  the  hut  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
has  a  fire-place  in  a  corner.  The  huts  are  not  huddled 
together  in  the  High  Ranges.  They  are  isolated  and 
the  surroundings  kept  tidy.  Each  man  has  an  Ana- 
madam  (tree-house)  about  fifty  feet  above-ground  in 
which  they  spend  the  nights  beyond  the  reach  of  ele¬ 
phants.  Each  hamlet  has  a  common  tree-house  some 
distance  from  the  habitations.  This  is  reserved  for 
women  in  their  menses,  who  have  also  to  spend  two  more 
days,  after  a  bath,  in  a  second  tree-house  nearer  their 
habitations.  Another  separate  tree-house  serves  as 
their  granary. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Kallidukanmavu  in  the  Todupuzha 
Range  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  the  fear  of 
elephants  has  vanished.  The  slope  is  cut  and  levelled 
up  and  the  hut  is  erected  on  the  ground.  Each  hut  is 
12  feet  by  12  feet.  There  is  separate  cooking-  and  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodation.  The  floor  is  raised  from  the  ground 
by  being  built  over  three  rows  of  piles.  It  lias-  a  fire¬ 
place  in  one  corner.  In  this  hamlet  some  of  the  Uralis 
have  fine  pepper-vine  cultivations. 
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Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

Among  some  uncivilized  peoples  the  simplest  way 
of  purchasing  a  wife  is  to  give  a  kinswoman  in  exchange 
for  her.  This  is  prevalent  among  the  Australians.® 
Among  the  Uralis  marriage  is  by  exchange  of  sisters. 
No  man  can  have  a  wife  unless  he  has  a  sister  whom 
he  can  give  in  exchange.  A  Urali  cannot  purchase  a 
wife  with  property  of  any  kind.  The  age  of  the  girl 
who  is  to  be  given  in  exchange  is  of  no  consideration; 
she  may  happen  to  be  even  about  four  years  old.  What¬ 
ever  her  age,  the  girl  is  surrendered  to  the  care  of  her 
future  husband,  who  brings  her  up,  carries  her  on 
his  back  in  all  his  peregrinations,  and  exercises  only 
eonnubium  when  she  attains  her  age.  Occasionally  a 
girl  may  be  even  two  years  old.  Yet  the  exchange  is 
inevitable.  A  Urali  who  has  no  sister  to  offer  in  mar¬ 
riage  has  often  to  lead  an  unmarried  life.  Formerly  a 
Urali  married  as  many  women  as  he  had  sisters  to 
exchange.  Now  a  man  does  not  marry  more  than  two 
wives.  This  plurality  of  wives  causes  a  number  of  young- 
men  to  remain  unmarried.  The  result  is  an  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  women  as  wives  between  the  males  of  the 
community,  the  old  men  having  more  than  the  young 
ones,  some  of  whom  at  times  had  to  do  without  any. 
Cross-cousin  marriage  is  also  in  vogue. 

The  marriage  ceremonial  is  simple,  and  takes  place 
both  before  and  after  puberty.  When  a  man  desires  to 
have  his  son  married,  he  goes  along  with  two  or  three 
men  to  the  girl’s  hut.  If  the  girl’s  parents  are  averse 
to  the  marriage,  they  assume  an  attitude  of  reticence. 
The  party  tires  them  out  by  staying  there  for  the  night 
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in  the  hope  of  initiating  a  talk  from  the  girl’s  parents, 
but  the  latter  remain  silent.  They  however  provide 
the  party  with  food,  and  sleeping  accommodation.  At 
daybreak,  they  talk  among  themselves  about  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  girl,  and  walk  away  in  chagrin. 

In  the  case  of  mutual  agreement,  the  boy’s  father 
and  others  are  received  with  hospitality.  They  are 
given  pansupari  first,  and  then  served  with  light  refresh¬ 
ments  of  beaten  rice  and  coffee  decoction.  After  these 
formalities,  the  headman  and  other  relations  gather. 
The  boy’s  father  then  says  that  he  wants  the  girl  for 
his  son,  and  promises  his  own  daughter  in  exchange 
for  the  marriage.  The  two  parties  agree.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  before  harvest,  they  say  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  may  be  celebrated  after  harvest,  and  they  part 
after  fixing  the  date. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage,  two  or  three 
men  visit  the  bridegroom’s  hut  from  the  bride’s  hut. 
The  next  day,  the  bridegroom  with  his  sister  and  party 
goes  to  the  bride’s  hut.  The  bride  is  given  a  cloth  to 
wear  round  her  loins,  and  one  to  cover  her  breasts. 
A  feast  is  given  to  the  assembled  guests.  There  is  no 
other  ceremony.  The  girl  to  be  taken  in  exchange  is 
also  given  a  loin-cloth  and  a  breast  cloth  and  is  taken 
to  her  husband’s  hut  the  same  day. 

Sometimes  a  man  and  woman  by  mutual  consent 
elope  into  the  jungle.  There  they  live  together  until 
discovered  and  brought  back  by  their  relations.  A 
panehayat  is  held  and  they  are  recognized  as  husband 
and  wife.  There  is  no  fine  or  feast. 

Polygamy 


Polygamy  was  widely  prevalent  formerly.  It  is 
now  limited.  A  man  now  marries  more  than  one  wife 
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only  to  assist  him  in  his  agricultural  operations  or  for 
want  of  progeny  by  his  first. wife. 

Polyandry 

Polyandry  is  said  to  prevail  where  there  is  a  surplus 
of  men.  Mateer  observes  that  the  Uralis  practised 
polyandry  like  the  Todas,  but  it  now  appears  to  have 
died  out.®  The  Census  of  1931  shows  there  were  454 
males  and  462  females.  In  1921,  the  figures  disclose 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  women.  Since  that  time, 
women  have  shown  a  higher  survival  ra|e.  According 
to  Pitt-Rivers,  the  maintenance  of  polygynous  institu¬ 
tions  in  an  aboriginal  race  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  its  preservation  as  a  raee.f  The  Uralis  of  the 
present  day  do  not  admit  that  the  custom  prevailed 
among  them  at  any  time. 

Levirate 

A  man  may  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  elder 
or  younger  brother.  A  man  may  marry  two  sisters. 

The  system  of  marriage  by  exchange  of  sisters  is 
found  among  the  Ullatans  and  Malavetans  of  Travan- 
core,  the  Madigas  of  Mysore,  the  Bhotiyas  of  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Garos  of  Assam,  the  Australians,  and 
other  backward  peoples  of  the  world.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  practice  was  at  first  a  simple  case  of  barter 
and  that  it  originated  in  a  low  stage  of  savagery,  when 
women  had  a  high  economic  value  as  labourers,  but 
when  private  property  was  at  so  rudimentary  a  stage 
that  a  man  had  no  equivalent  to  give  for  a  wife  except 
another  woman.  The  same  economic  motive  might  lead 

*  Mateer — Native  Life  in  Travancore — 1883  p.  80. 
t  Pitt-Eivers — The  Clash  of  Culture  and  Contact  of  'Races — p.  268. 
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the  offspring  of  such  unions  to  marry  each  other,  and 
thus  the  custom  of  cross-cousin  marriage  would  arise 
and  be  perpetuated. 

It  is  said  that  the  exchange  of  sisters  by  their 
brothers  was  probably  older  than  the  exchange  of 
daughters  by  their  fathers,  since  relationship  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  the  same  mother,  must 
liave  been  well-known,  and  the  recognition  of  that  re¬ 
lationship  conferred  on  brothers  a  degree  of  authority 
which  enabled  them  to  exchange  their  sisters  or  their 
sister’s  daughters  for  other  women  whom  they  either 
married  themselves  or  gave  in  marriage  to  their 
sister’s  sons. 

Adultery 

The  Oralis  have  a  high  standard  of  morals.  When 
a  woman  commits  adultery  in  the  High  Ranges,  the 
woman’s  husband  sends  her  away  to  her  parent’s  home. 
The  village  council  does  not  interfere.  If  a  man  com¬ 
mits  adultery  in  the  Neriamangalam  Range  and  a  fine 
is  inflicted  by  the  village  council,  the  members  of  a  clan 
collect  the  fine  from  among  themselves  and  pay  the 
amount.  In  some  cases,  both  the  offenders  are  forced 
to  make  penitential  genuflections  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

Puberty  Customs 

When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  lodged  in  a 
tree-house  about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  hut. 
She  cannot  see  a  man.  Only  women  keep  company 
with  her.  Pollution  lasts  for  seven  or  twelve  days, 
until  the  menstrual  discharge  ceases.  If  it  ceases  after 
seven  days,  she  bathes  on  the  eighth  day  and  moves  to  a 
second  tree-house  nearer  to  the  hut.  Here  she  re¬ 
mains  for  two  days,  after  which  she  bathes  and  returns 
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homo.  .Seven  jack-leal'  spoonfuls  of  liquid  cowdung  and 
oil  are  poured  over  her  head  by  her  nathiuic  (luishand's 
sister)  or  sister  in  front  of  the  hut.  She  then  enters 
the  hut.  All  tlic  men  of  the  hamlet  present  her  with 
a  necklace  of  heads,  hut  there  is  no  feasting.  In  the 
hamlet  of  Kallidukfmmftvu  of  the  Todupuzha  Ranee, 
where  the  trouble  of  wild  elephants  has  vanished,  the 
seclusion-sheds  are  huilt  on  the  ground.  In  Thadiyinal, 
a  girl  on  attaining  puberty  remains  in  the  first  tree- 
house  for  four  days.  After  bathing  on  the  fifth  day. 
she  enters  the  second  tree-house  and  remains  there  for 
three  days.  On  the  eighth  day  >he  bathes  and  returns 
home.  A\  here  eovdung  is  not  available,  the  girl  is 
beaten  with  darha  grass  over  the  head;  pollution  then 
ceases. 

M  rush-nation 

During  menstruation,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
prominent  among  the  L'rfdis.  A  woman  during  her 
monthly  periods  remains  secluded  in  a  tree-house  re¬ 
mote  from  their  habitations  until  discharge  ceases. 
Normally,  pollution  lasts  for  seven  days.  Food  is 
cooked  by  the  woman  herself  in  green  bamboo  tubes. 
The  husband  cannot  approach  the  shed  nor  talk  with 
her.  A\  hen  discharge  ceases,  she  bathes  and  goes  to 
the  second  tree-house  nearer  to  their  habitation  and 
remains  there  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day  she  bathes 
and  goes  home.  Should  a  woman  go  home  before  the 
cessation  of  discharge,  it  is  supposed  that  the  crops 
will  he  blighted  and  that  disease  will  do  great  harm  to 
the  village.  It  will  also  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
sylvan  deities. 

Pregnancy  and  Child-birth 

No  ceremony  is  attached  to  pregnancy.  When  a 
woman  is  about,  to  become  a  mother,  she*  becomes 
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taboo.  She  goes  to  the  tree-liouse  remote  from  the 
habitation.  She  is  not  assisted  by  other  women  during 
her  confinement.  In  the  High  Banges  of  Travaneore 
they  stand  at  a  distance  and  give  her  instructions. 
Pollution  lasts  for  twenty-one  days.  During  this  period 
the  husband  refrains  from  work.  No  medicine  is  given 
to  the  mother.  Chillies  are  avoided.  The  woman  re¬ 
mains  in  the  first  tree-house  for  ten  to  fifteen  days.  She 
then  bathes  and  remains  in  the  second  tree-house  for 
four  days  in  seclusion.  She  spends  another  six  clays 
in  a  shed  close  to  the  hut.  In  Tliadiyanal  a  woman  is 
sent  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  The  rest  stand  at  a 
distance. 

It  may  be  observed  that  “the  main  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  ritual  is  from  insulation  of  evil  influences  to 
the  conciliation  of  beneficent  powers.  The  dangers 
feared  are  insulated  during  the  process  of  the  function 
as  is  the  natural  course ;  then  at  the  end  of  the  function, 
the  expulsion  of  the  danger  is  performed  for  the  last 
time,  and  is  of  a  purificatory  character.  The  practice 
of  performing  the  chief  ceremony  at  the  end  of  a  func¬ 
tional  crisis  was  more  sure  of  continuance  precisely 
because  the  danger  is  then  usually  over,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  cannot  be  easily  discredited.” 

Naming  Ceremony 

The  naming  ceremony  falls  on  the  22nd  day,  when 
ear-boring  is  also  done.  The  children  belong  to  the 
clan  of  the  mother  and  names  are  given  after  persons 
in  the  mother’s  elan  in  the  High  Banges.  There  is  now 
a  tendency  for  names  to  be  given  from  the  father’s  side 
in  the  Todupuzha  Bange.  Males  are  known  by  Baman, 
Manikam,  Kadutha,  Eravi,  Thevan  and  others.  Females 
are  called  Thevi,  Nila,  Pechi,  Veluppi,  Kariki  and  Kotha. 
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Ponmala  and  Ponni  are  pet  names  for  girls.  On  the 
day  of  the  naming  ceremony,  a  ring  is  tied  round  the 
wrist  by  a  thread.  A  ring  of  brass  is  tied  round  the 
loins. 

Taboo  on  Names 

A  man  calls  his  wife  by  her  name.  He  does  not 
talk  with  his  mother-in-law,  nor  does  she  with  him.  He 
does  not  talk  with  liis  sister.  If  he  meets  her  on  the 
way,  she  avoids  him.  A  man  does  not  talk  with  his 
niece,  nor  she  with  him.  She  avoids  him  on  the  way. 
Lastly,  uncle,  father  and  mother  are  not  called  by 
their  names. 

Inheritance 

Among  some  uncivilized  people  women  are  said 
to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  property.  This  is  true 
of  the  Uralis.  They  were  formerly  Marumakkathayis. 
Inheritance  is  now  in  the  male  line.  If  there  is  no 
son,  the  property  goes  to  the  nephew.  In  the  absence 
of  a  nephew  it  devolves  on  the  daughter.  Property 
consists  of  paddy,  brass  vessels,  and  ornaments.-  Sons 
succeed  to  chieftainship.  In  the  absence  of  sons,  the 
nephew  succeeds  to  the  chieftainship. 

The  ordinary  custom  of  savages  is  that  the  dead 
man’s  property  is  inherited  by  his  own  children,  if 
kinship  is  reckoned  ■  through  his  father,  or  by  his 
sister’s  children  or  other  relatives  in  the  mother’s 
side,  if  kinship  is  reckoned  through  the  female.  “The 
right  to  inherit  a  dead  man’s  property  was  certainly 
coextensive  with  the  duty  of  performing  his  obsequies 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  his  spirit.”*  Among  the 
Uralis,  it  is  observed  that  the  nephew  is  the  chief 
mourner.  This  indicates  the  former  prevalence  of 

*  Westermarck  —  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas— 
Vol.  II,  p.  54- 
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matriarchy  among  the  Uralis.  Now  the  children  of 
the  dead  man  inherit  his  property,  because  they  have 
been  previously  in  joint  possession  of  it,  for,  as  we 
know,  possession  readily  leads  to  ownership. 


Kinship 

The  terms  of  relationship  used  among  the  Oralis 
are  of  the  type  called  classificatory.  The  terms  of 
relationship  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Relations  through  Father 


1.  Grand  father 

2.  Grandmother 

3.  Father 

4.  Mother 

5.  Father’s  elder 

brother 

6.  Father’s  elder 

brother’s  wife 

7.  Father ’s  elder 

brother’s  son 

8.  Father ’s  elder 

brother’s  daughter 

9.  Father’s  sister 

10.  Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

11.  Father’s  sister’s  son 

12.  Father’s  sister’s 

daughter 


Muthan 

Muthi 

Appan 

Amma 

Periappan 

Peramma 

Chettan. 

Pengal 

Ammayi 

Asclian 

Aliyan 

Chettathi,  or  Anujathi, 
if  younger. 


II.  Relations  through  Mother 


1.  Grandfather  Muthan 

2.  Grandmother  Muthi 

3.  Mother’s  brother  Aschan 
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CJ 

Rau  23/ 

4.  Mothc 

r’s  brother’s 

wife 

Ammavi 

5.  Motlie 

r’s  brother’s 

Peramma  or  Nuna, 

siste 

r 

if  younger 

111.  Relation 

s  through  Wife 

1.  Wife 

Bv  name 

2.  Wife  ’ 

father 

Aschan 

3.  Wife’ 

mother 

Ammavi 

4.  Wife’ 

brother 

Ali  van 

5.  Wife’ 

brother’s  wife 

Pen  gal 

6.  Wife  ’ 

sister 

Chettathi,  or  Anujathi, 
if  younger. 

IV.  Relations 

lirough  Husband 

I.  Husbn 

nd 's  father 

Aschan 

2.  Ilusba 

nd’s  mother 

Ammavi 

3.  Ilusba 

nd’s  brother 

Chettan,  or  Thambi, 

4.  Husba 

nd’s  brother’s 

Chettathi  or  Anujathi, 

wife 

if  younger 

5.  Husband's  sister 

Nathune. 

In  con 

lection  with  (he 

foregoing  we  observe  : — 

I.  Th 

father’s  fatiie 

r,  the  mother’s  father,  the 

father’s  in 

ither  and  the  mother’s  mother. 

Mutha 

and  Muthi  arc 

the  names  given  to  grand- 

father  am 

grandmother 

on  both  the  paternal  and 

maternal  lines. 

II.  Th 

father’s  siste 

r’s  husband,  the  mother’s 

brother,  th 

husband’s  father,  and  the  wife’s  father. 

Aschan 

is  the  name  gi 

ren  to  all  the  above  persons 

and  Amma 

vi  to  their  wives. 

III.  Ali 

7an  is  the  nan 

le  given  to  one’s  father’s 

sister’s  son 

and  one’s  wife 

s  brother. 
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Social  Organization 

The  Uralis  of  Periyar  and  Vandanmet  have  a 
headman  called  the  Kanikkaran  for  a  group  of  hamlets. 
Each  hamlet  has  a  Plathi  or  medicine-man,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  men  therein. 
When  a  dispute  arises  in  a  village,  the  medicine-man 
informs  the  Kanikkaran,  who  goes  to  the  village  and 
settles  the  dispute,  and  sees  that  such  instances  do  not 
recur.  There  is  no  fine.  In  the  Todupuzha  Range 
the  office  of  Plathi  and  Kanikkaran  is  combined  in  the 
same  person. 

Religion 

1.  The  Worship  of  Sasta 

The  Uralis  worship  Sasta  at  Arakulam  and  Aiyap- 
pancoil  once  a  year  in  Dhanu  (December — January). 
Each  man  gives  D/4  measures  of  paddy  and  some  cash. 
The  head  of  the  hamlet  collects  the  contributions,  which 
may  come  to  about  fifteen  rupees.  This  is  paid  to  the 
priest,  who  feeds  them  for  the  day.  They  also  worship 
Sasta  at  Sabarimala. 

2.  Worship  of  .Ancestor-spirits 

The  Uralis  offer  worship  to  ancestor-spirits  when 
they  return  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  heart 
and  lungs  of  the  animal  are  cut  into  slices  and  are 
placed  on  a  leaf.  A  gun  is  also  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  offering  made  to  ancestor-spirits  with  the  prayer 
that  they  may  be  successful  in  their  next  hunt.  They 
then  partake  of  the  offerings,  and  the  remaining  flesh  is 
divided  equally  among  the  village  folk.  They  also 
worship  the  ancestors  during  agricultural  ceremonies. 

When  they  have  to  pass  by  a  shola  (forest),  they 
give  it  a  wide  berth,  as  there  may  be  some  malevolent 
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spirit  in  it.  In  the  event  of  any  sickness,  the  help  of 
a  medicine-man  (Plathi)  is  sought.  Paddy,  arrack, 
and  cash  offerings  are  made  to  the  gods  by  him  to 
propitiate  them.  This  gives  relief  to  the  malady.  The 
medicine-man  is  adept  at  the  black  art,  and  derives  his 
inspiration  and  learning  from  unseen  powers  in  the 
heart  of  the  jungle,  where  he  stays  over  a  week.  His 
dream  directs  him  to  the  jungle  where  he  gets  into  com¬ 
munion  with  unseen  powers  who  endow  him  with  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art.  He  holds  the  knowledge  on  oath  that 
he  will  not  impart  it  to  anyone  else.  If  he  breaks  the 
injunction,  he  fails  in  his  art.  His  learning  therefore 
dies  with  him.  It  is  said  that  he  can  keep  wild  elephants 
at  a  distance  by  chanting  a  mantra  and  throwing  a 
stone  on  the  boundary  of  the  hamlet.  He  cures  small¬ 
pox  very  easily. 


Funeral  Ceremony 

When  a  man  dies,  information  is  sent  round.  All 
assemble.  A  grave  is  dug  a  furlong  away  from  the 
hut.  It  is  about  six  feet  deep  for  males  and  breast 
deep  for  females.  The  chief  mourner  is  the  nephew, 
who  washes  and  dries  the  corpse.  The  body  is  then 
rubbed  with  coeoanut  oil.  A  new  cloth  is  tied  round 
the  loins,  and  it  is  covered  with  another  new  cloth.  It 
is  then  placed  on  a  reed  mat,  tied  with  the  fibre  of 
Helicteres  isora,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  nephew 
and  son.  Billets  of  wood  are  laid  cross-wise  in  the 
grave  over  which  plaited  bamboo  is  placed.  The  sides 
of  the  grave  are  lined  with  plaited  bamboo.  The  corpse 
is  then  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  plaited  bamboo  is 
placed  above.  A  complete  coffin  is  thus  formed.  The 
pansupari,  implements,  and  the  bill-hook  of  the  deceased 
are  placed  in  the  right  arm-pit.  Green  leaves  are  then 
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thrown  into  the  grave  and  the  pit  is  filled  with  earth. 
A  stone  is  placed  at  the  head,  another  at  the  foot,  and 
one  on  each  side.  Each,  is  about  two  feet  long  and  one 
foot  broad.  The  plaited  bamboo  is  used  only  in  the 
case  of  males. 

In  the  event  of  a  woman’s  dying  in  a  tree-house 
after  delivery  before  pollution  ceases,  men  dig  the 
grave  for  the  deceased  and  women  carry  the  corpse 
to  the  grave  and  bury  it.  If  men  do  the  carrying,  it 
is  said  that  they  will  get  ill  and  provoke  the  wrath  of 
the  hill  deities. 

Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  During  this  period, 
all  the  clansmen  bathe  early  in  the  morning  every  day 
wherever  they  are.  On  the  seventeenth  day  they  are 
free  from  pollution  after  the  bath.  Cow  dung  and  oil 
are  mixed  with  water  by  the  sister  or  nathune  and 
poured  in  small  quantities  over  all. 

Agricultural  Ceremonies 

Before  jungle-clearing,  is  started  in  December  in 
Neriamangalam,  each  Urali  contributes  one  chuckram 
or  more  to  the  platlii  for  God  Aiyyappan.  Cocoanuts, 
jaggery,  and  other  articles  are  purchased.  An  offering 
is  made  by  them  at  the  Virippu  (area  for  clearing)  to 
ancestor-spirits  with  the  following  prayer: — “May  we 
get  our  crop  without  undergoing  any  trouble  from 
birds  and  wild  animals.”  Before  going  to  the  cleared 
area,  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  frankincense  is  burnt 
before  Mulliringad  Ayyappan  and  offerings  of  cash  are 
made  at  Ganapathipara.  Next  comes  Kariyuttu,  when 
seed  is  sown  broadcast.  Each  man  contributes  five 
measures  of  paddy.  The  flesh  of  black  monkey  is  also 
offered  along  with  arrack.  The  platlii  then  says  the 
following  prayer : — “May  our  cleared  area  prosper  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  May  we  have  a  good  harvest.” 
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All  the  assembled  men  partake  of  the  offering.  Seeil 
is  sown  broadcast  first  l»v  the  plat  hi.  who  observes 
continence  for  seven  days. 

Du r iny  A1  itlmiiam  Sankranti  day  (loth  of  June), 
they  collect  Arenga  IVightii  ( Kfintapana).  It  is  cut 
into  slices  and  put  into  water.  After  three  days  the 
slices  are  removed  from  the  water.  The  water  is 
boiled  and  offered  to  the  ancestor-spirits  with  pansu- 
pari,  tobacco,  lime,  and  bark  of  Helicteres  isora  (Kyvan) 
with  a  prayer  that  there  may  be  no  failure  of  crops. 

Before  harvesting  another  offering  is  made  in  Kanni 
(September — October).  A  pandal  (shed)  is  erected  in 
the  cultivated  area.  All  the  men  remain  in  it  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  an  offering  of  kan.ji  (gruel)  is 
given  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors  with  the  prayer  that 
nothing  untoward  may  happen  to  the  men  in  the  hamlet 
as  well  as  their  crop.  All  then  partake  of  the  offering. 
After  harvesting  they  hull  paddy,  prepare,  from  rice, 
kanji  which  is  offered  to  the  ancestor-spirits  along  with 
arrack,  which  is  a  common  factor  in  all  the  ceremonies. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  men  observe  continence 
for  three  days.  The  men  on  ail  average  get  100  to  200 
paras  of  paddy  each.  They  also  cultivate  tapioca, 
ragi,  plantains,  and  cliolam.  The  year’s  produce  does 
not  meet  their  wants.  At  other  times,  they  depend  on 
Arenga  Wightii,  jack  fruit,  anil  other  wild  roots  and 
fruits. 


Occupation 

1.  Xotnatlic  Acjnciilturc 

The  Urfdis  are  nomadic  agriculturists.  They  shift 
annually  and  cultivate  land  on  a  rotation  of  six  years. 
They  begin  jungle-clearing  in  December,  complete  it 
in  January,  and  burn  the  debris  in  February.  Paddy 
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is  then  sown  broadcast  and  they  hoe  the  soil  in  March 
and  April.  Women  do  the  weeding'  and  harvesting;  all 
the  remaining  work  is  done  by  men.  The  men  clear  the 
jungle  and  burn  debris  jointly.  The  platlii  clears  first  a 
bit  and  he  is  followed  by  the  headman  and  other  Uralis. 
The  headman  then  divides  the  land  to  each  man  who 
tends  his  cultivation.  The  men  observe  continence  fox- 
three  days  after  the  jungle  clearing  is  started.  If  a  man 
breaks  this  injunction  harm  befalls  him  and  his  crop. 

2.  Elephant-capturing  Operations 
The  Uralis  help  the  Government  in  elephant-captur¬ 
ing  operations.  The  elephants  are  caught  in  pits,  which 
are  dug  by  the  side  of  streams  or  pools  which  they 
frequent  during  the  summer  months  during  the  night. 
The  pits  are  about  fifteen  feet  deep  and  14  to  18  feet 
in  diameter  above.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  less. 
The  mouths  of  the  pits  are  covered  with  split  bamboos, 
boughs,  and  earth  with  dry  leaves  over  it.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  young  ones  that  are  caught.  As  soon  as  an 
elephant  falls  into  the  pit,  the  Uralis  inform  the  local 
forest  authorities.  They  cut  branches  of  trees  and 
place  them  across  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  so  that  the  cap¬ 
tive  may  not  escape.  Tame  elephants  (decoys)  are 
brought.  Strong  ropes  are  passed  round  the  captive’s 
neck,  when  he  lifts  his  trunk.  The  pit  is  gradually 
filled  up  till  his  forelegs  are  supported.  He  ' walks  out 
of  the  pit  between  the  decoys,  who  chastise  him  if  he 
gives  trouble.  He  is  then  marched  to  the  elephant  cage 
under  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  decoy  elephants, 
where  he  is  gradually  tamed  by  mahouts,  and  made  ulti¬ 
mately  useful  as  a  timber-carrier  generally.  The  Uralis 
play  an  important  part  in  the  capturing  operations  from 
the  fall  of  the  elephant  into  the  pit  until  it  comes  out 
of  it. 
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Diet 

The  Uralis  are  fond  of  animal  food.  They  eat  the 
flesh  of  sambur,  black  monkey,  porcupine,  wild  boar, 
and  jungle  squirrel,  which  they  kill  by  gun-shot  or 
arrow.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  bison,  or 
bear.  Domestic  animals  like  the  cow  are  not  killed  for 
food,  as  they  are  held  sacred  in  consequence  of  their 
utility.  The  avoidance  of  bear’s  flesh  may  be  due  to 
its  disagreeable  appearance.  Pregnant  women  are 
tabooed  from  eating  the  flesh  of  porcupine,  wild  boar, 
jungle  squirrels  and  fish,  and  vegetables  like  tapioca, 
as  they  are  afraid  of  abortion.  They  do  not  drink 
milk  nor  consume  any  milk  products.  As  Sir  William 
Crooke  says,  it  may  be  that  they  regard  it  as  ‘an  excre¬ 
ment’  like  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Central  India.  They 
do  not  eat  gram  or  chama,  as  they  fear  that  they  would 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  sylvan  deities,  and  get  fever. 

Living  as  the  Uralis  do  above  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet  in  the  High  Ranges,  they  are  fond  of  arrack 
and  toddy,  for,  as  Montesque  points  out,  the  prevalence 
of  intoxication  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  cold  and  humidity  of  the  air.  It  may 
be  that  a  gloomy  temperament  and  cheerless  life  will 
induce  people  to  resort  to  artificial  pleasures  produced 
by  drink.  They  also  make  a  special  beverage  of  tea 
which  is  obtainable  in  the  estates  in  the  vicinity.  They 
boil  half  a  measure  of  water  and  add  tea  dust  to  it. 
They  then  add  one  measure  of  cold  water  to  reduce  the 
heat.  They  then  separate  the  dust  and  drink  the 
decoction  thrice  a  day.  It  is  said  that  this  beverage  is 
very  stimulating.  The  Uralis  of  the  Todupuzha  Range 
fry  the  outer  coverings  of  coffee  berries  and  powder 
them.  They  add  the  powder  to  boiling  water  and  drink 
the  decoction.  They  also  use  ganja  in  the  morning  and 
at  night  to  keep  off  cold. 
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Dress 

The  men  wear  a  loin-clotli  of  4x2  cubits,  and  an 
upper  cloth.  They  have  now  taken  to  wearing-  shirt 
and  coat,  owing  to  contact  with  the  planting  community. 
Women  wear  a  cloth  seven  to  ten  cubits  long.  They 
have  a  marade  (jacket)  to  cover  their  breasts.  It  is 
tied  above  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  3  x  2  cubits  in  the 
High  Eanges.  Women  are  now  wearing  jackets  also. 

Ornaments 

The  Uralis  are  fond  of  jewelry.  Men  wear 
ear-rings  and  brass  rings  on  the  fingers.  Women  wear 
copious  necklaces  of  beads,  also  a  nose-screw  of  silver 
on  both  sides.  A  split  reed  is  tied  round  the  head 
longitudinally,  so  that  the  hair  maj’-  not  toss  about. 
They  wear  one  to  twelve  bangles  on  both  wrists.  They 
also  wear  anklets  of  lead  or  silver  purchased  from 
pedlars. 

Daily  Life 

The  Uralis  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  women 
clean  the  hut.  Both  men  and  women  eat  tapioca  and 
drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  early  morning.  At  noon  this 
is  repeated.  They  have  a  full  meal  of  rice  and  curry  at 
night.  Men  go  out  to  the  jungle  to  work  after  their 
morning  meal,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  their  wives 
who  return  home  earlier  than  the  men.  The  men  return 
in  the  evening.  Unlike  the  Muthuvans,  both  men  and 
women  collect  fuel  for  domestic  use.  They  bathe  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  Though  they  appear  cleanly  in 
their  person,  they  are  dirty  in  their  dress.  It  is  said 
that  a  cold  climate  leads  to  uncleanliness,  because  it 
makes  garments  so  necessary.  Poverty,  laziness,  and 
their  occupations  are  other  causes  of  this  uncleanness. 
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"Women  arc  considered  inferior  to  men,  a*  they  arc 
considered  impure.  They  are  therefore  debarred  from 
attending-  certain  agricultural  operations. 

Fertility 

The  fertility  of  the  UiTdis  varies  with  the  locality. 
In  the  Neriamangalam  Range,  the  average  size  of  the 
family  is  4-5,  the  average  birth-rate  is"  2-5  and  the 
survival  rate,  2-0.  In  the  Todupuzha  Range,  where 
fever  is  less  rampant  and  the  climate  healthier,  the 
average  size  of  the  famiy  is  fi-4.  The  average  birth-rate 
is  4.4  and  the  average  survival  rate,  -5.  In  21  families, 
there  were  3S  males  and  3G  females.  18  children  died 
after  birth.  The  males  preponderate  over  the  females. 
In  the  Periyar  and  Yandaiimct  Ranges  tin-  average  size 
of  the  family  has  received  a  set-back.  It  is  onlv  4-9. 
The  average  birth-rate  is  2-7,  and  the  survival  rate  1-9. 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  a  cold  rigorous 
climate  in  eliminating  all  but  the  most  vigorous 
individuals. 


Physical  Features 

The  Lralis  are  dark  brown  in  complexion  in  the 
Todupuzha  Range,  but  blondness  is  noticeable  in  the 
High  Range.  On  lower  elevations,  in  Todupuzha,  their 
average  stature  is  156  cms.  (61-4  inches).  Their 
average  cephalic  index  is  73-4  and  average  nasal 
index  87-7.  The  average  facial  index  is  81-8.  The 
average  chest  girth  is  74-2  cms.  and  its  average 
in  relation  to  stature  100  is  47-5.  The  average  span 
of  arms  is  153-5  and  the  average  in  relation  to  stature 
100  is  101-6.  In  the  High  Ranges  their  average  stature 
is  157  cms.  (61-8  inches).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
stature  is  often  greater  in  higher  altitudes,  a  fact 
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which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  rigorous 
climate  in  killing  off  all  but  vigorous  individuals.  This 
may  also  be  due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  pituitary 
gland  in  cool  climate  at  high  altitude  (3,000  feet  above 
sea  level).  They  are  dolichocephalic,  the  average 
cephalic  index  being  70 '6.  The  average  nasal  index 
is  86  -3.  The  vault  of  the  head  is  low  and  the  direction 
of  the  brain  is  backwards.  The  brow-ridges  are  pro¬ 
minent  and  the  chin  is  receding.  The  eyes  are  dark. 
The  hair  is  black  and  curly  (3  curls).  The  body  is 
hairy  and  they  have  well-grown  moustachefe.  They 
are  robust  in  appearance,  and  have  great  lung  capacity, 
massive  chests,  and  large  torsos  in  the  High  Ranges. 
This  is  due  to  the  rarified  air  found  at  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  Thurston  speaks  of  another  class  of  people 
of  the  same  valley  who  inhabit  the  jungles  of  Dinbhum 
(Coimbatore  District)  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet. 
They  speak  a  patois  of  mixed  Tamil  and  Canarese, 
and  have  a  number  of  exogamous  septs;  but  the  class 
of  Uralis  whom  we  meet  in  the  hills  of  Travancore 
speak  a  kind  of  corrupt  Malayalam.  The  true  origin 
of  these  hillmen  seems  to  be  lost  in  obscurity.  But 
judging  from  ethnological  data,  and  comparing  our 
Uralis  with  those  of  Coimbatore,  Madura,  and  Trichi- 
nopolly,  we  may  be  justified  in  stating  that  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  Uralis  are  not  generally  different  from  the 
Uralis  that  inhabit  the  hilly  recesses  of  those  districts.* 
Education 

The  initiative  to  educate  the  Uralis  came  from  the 
missionaries.  “The  late  Rev.  Henry  Baker,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  C.  M.  S.  missionaries  of  Kottayam, 
(1818 — 1843)  devoted  his  labours  in  these  untrodden 
*  V,  Nagamiah— The  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol,  II,  p.  353. 
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hilly  tracts  of  North  Travancore  not  without  some 
reward.  His  attempts  to  open  a  school  were  attended 
with  some  success  and  after  his  retirement  in  1843,  the 
mantle  fell  on  his  son  (Rev.  Henry  Baker  Junior)  who 
maintained  not  unsuccessfully  the  school  established 
by  his  father  for  a  period  of  five  years.  But  the  un¬ 
fortunate  death  of  this  missionary  brought  the  school 
to  an  untimely  close.  However,  subsequent  Christian 
philanthropists  have  taken  up  the  work  again,  and, 
as  a  result  of  it,  there  are  now  two  schools  at  Mekkanam 
under  their  supervision  and  attended  by  a  good  number 
of  boys.  Many  of  the  Uralis  can  now  read  and  write. 
This  represents  the  work  of  missionaries  outside  the 
reserved  forests.  Inside  the  reserved  forests  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  established  a  school  at  Ayyappancoil  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Uralis.  The  school  has  seldom  a  full 
attendance,  as  their  agricultural  pursuits  hardly  permit 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  are  not 
therefore  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  education 
that  are  now  extended  to  them. 

Conclusion 

The  Uralis  excel  all  the  other  tribes  in  point  of 
honesty.  They  are  very  exclusive,  and  do  not  eat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Paliyans  and  the  Mannans.  It  is 
recorded  that  “they  intermarry  with  the  Ullatans,  and 
in  some  cases  with  the  Muthuvans,”*  but  this  is  not 
admitted  by  the  Uralis.  The  Parayans  and  the  Pulayans 
have  to  observe  a  distance  pollution  of  twelve  feet  from 
the  Uralis.  If  touched  by  a  Paliyan  or  a  Mannan,  they 
bathe.  They  eat  only  at  the  hands  of  the  Malayarayans. 
They  serve  as  good  forest  guides. 


*  N.  Subramania  Iyer— The  Travancore  Census  Report  for  1901 — 
Part  I,  p.  362. 
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Introduction 

The  Vishavans  (Malankudi)  are  found  in  the 
hamlets  of  Pungunchode,  Parna,  Perumuzhi,  and  Paya- 
para  in  the  Idyara  Range  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Chala- 
kudi  river  in  Cochin  State.  They  live  in  high  forest 
in  the  Idyara  valley  where  the  average  rainfall  is  about 
160  inches  annually.  They  are  described  as  1  a  miserable 
puny  race  vitiated  by  the  use  of  opium.’* 

Population 


The  Vishavans  were  returned  during  the  Census 
of  1931  as  166.  A  comparative  statement  of  their 
population  from  1901  is  given  below:— 


Fear  of  Census. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 

192 

97 

95 

1911 

201 

98  1 

103 

1921 

181 

72 

109 

1931  | 

166  J 

81 

1 

85 

*  Ward  and  Conner — Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  the  Travancnre  and 
Cochin  States— Vol.  I— p.  159. 
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The  Census  of  1931  shows  that  the  population  is 
declining  and  that  the  females  exceed  the  males. 

Traditions  of  Origin 

While  the  Visliavans  state  that  they  were  auto¬ 
chthonous,  the  names  of  some  of  the  exogamous  clans 
indicate  that  they  came  from  Cochin  State.  For 
example,  the  Maringathukar  came  from  Maringath 
near  Adirapalli.  Some  of  them  still  live  in  Cochin  State. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Tribe 


The  Vishavans  are  divided  into  eight  clans: — 


1.  Kunnikar 

2.  Alapankar 

3.  Ponneyankar 

4.  Pokkankar 


5.  Maringathukar 

6.  Thonikar 

7.  Pezliatikar 

8.  Krapliltar 


Sir  Herbert  Eisley  classifies  the  names  of  exogamous 
clans  as  eponymous,  territorial,  titular  or  totemistic. 
Territorial  names  are  given  among  the  Vishavans,  and 
the  clan  is  named  after  some  village  in  which  its  mem¬ 
bers  resided  in  the  past.  Thus  the  Kraplikar  are  those 
who  came  from  Krali,  and  the  Maringathukar  from 
Maringath.  The  first  four  clan  names  are  derived  from 
places  in  Travancore;  the  last  four  are  from  places 
in  Cochin  State.  The  Maringathukar  are  divided  into 
two  sub-clans,  Pooyan  and  Ottapra.  The  Ottaprakar 
are  found  in  Cochin  State  and  Pooyankar  in  Travan¬ 
core.  They  intermarry.  “The  division  of  the  tribe 
into  eight  clans  is  said  to  bar  the  marriage  of  cross¬ 
cousins,  the  children  of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister  res¬ 
pectively.”*  Cross-cousin  marriage  is  absent  among 
the  Vishavans. 


Frazer—  Folklore  in  the  Old  Testa 


t— Vol.  II,  p.  232. 
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The  Pezhatikar  and  PSkltenkar  consider  themselves 
superior  to  the  other  elans,  and  the  headman  is  selected 
from  either  of  these  clans.  This  superiority  does  not 
make  them  clannish  in  social  relations  and  prevent 
them  from  marrying  a  woman  from  any  of  the  remaining 
clans.  The  members  of  the  first  three  clans  identify 
themselves  as  one  and  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry. 
They  are  free  to  marry  a  woman  from  any  of  the  five 
remaining  clans.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  clans 
of  Kunnikar,  Pokkenkar,  and  Thonikar  are  found  among 
the  Nattu  Malayans  of  Cochin  State. 

It  is  said  that  the  Kartas  of  Kotliamangalam,  • 
permitted  them  to  settle  in  the  Idyara  valley.  They  had 
formerly  a  chieftain  called  Valiapandian  to  whom  were 
given  a  sword,  a  bangle,  and  a  silk.  The  sword  was 
intended  to  behead  wrong  doers.  The  guilty  were 
buried  with  head  above  ground  and  beheaded.  He 
belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  Pezhatikar.  His  family 
has  now  become  extinct. 

It  is  significant  that  marriage  between  cross-cousins 
is  prohibited  among  them.  A  man  is  free  to  marry 
a  woman  outside  his  clan,  and  has  therefore  wider 
choice  of  a  mate.  The  Vishavans  say  that  prohibition 
of  the  marriage  of  cross-cousins  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
consanguinous  marriages  are  fraught  with  danger. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  view  of  Westermarck  that 
such  marriages  are  more  injurious  in  savage  regions, 
where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  keener,  than  they 
have  proved  in  civilized  society. 

Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

Girls  are  given  in  marriage  either  before  or  after 
puberty.  In  the  ease  of  a  girl  who  is  married  before 
puberty,  she  is  generally  about  nine  years  of  age  and 
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the  husband  is  twelve  years  old.  The  girl  remains 
with  her  parents  till  she  attains  puberty.  In  the  ease 
of  post-puberty  marriage,  the  married  couple  set  up 
a  separate  house  for  themselves. 

Like  the  Korwas  of  Mirzapur,  a  man  cannot  marry 
the  daughter  of  his  mother’s  brother  or  father’s  sister’s 
husband.  The  man  goes  to  the  girl’s  hut  and  hands 
over  a  mundu  (loin-cloth)  and  muri  (upper-cloth)  to  her 
uncle  or  mother,  and  solicits  her  hand.  If  they  agree, 
the  marriage  takes  place  in  the  bride’s  hut  and  lasts 
for  a  day.  Any  day  is  suitable  for  it.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  bridegroom  goes  with  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  bride’s  hut  in  the 
morning.  Presents  of  cloth  are  made  to  the  bride  and 
her  parents.  All  the  guests  are  treated  to  a  feast. 
Next  morning  all  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  hut,  where  the 
bride’s  parents  and  relations  are  feasted.  The  married 
couple  sleep  in  a  separate  shed  that  night.  The  bride’s 
relations  depart  to  their  hamlet  early  next  morning. 
The  boy’s  parents  look  to  the  couple’s  maintenance 
until  they  are  able  to  lead  a  separate  life.  The  bride’s 
parents  do  not  contribute  anything  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  Pre-puberty  coition  exists.  They  are  generally 
monogamous. 

Levirate 

Remarriage  of  widows  is  permissible.  The  elder 
brother  does  not  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  younger 
brother,  as  she  is  reckoned  his  sister,  nor  does  the 
younger  brother  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  elder 
brother.  A  man  may  marry  the  younger  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife. 

Adultery 

If  a  man  commits  adultery  with  a  woman  of  the 
same  clan,  the  village  elders  meet.  The  Kanikkaran 
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says  that  lie  should  not  have  committed  the  offence, 
imposes  a  fine  of  one  rupee  on  each  and  separates  them. 
If  a  woman  commits  adultery,  the  matter  is  reported 
to  the  headman,  who  convenes  the  village  council.  The 
woman  is  asked  if  she  is  willing  to  live  with  her  husband. 
If  she  refuses,  the  union  is  sundered.  The  adulterer 
is  allowed  to  have  her,  but  there  is  no  ceremony.  Di¬ 
vorce  is  allowed  where  there  is  no  domestic  harmony. 
Both  are  free  to  marry  again. 

Puberty  Customs 

Girls  generally  attain  puberty  at  about  the  age 
of  twelve.  When  a  girl  attains  puberty  she  is  lodged 
separately  in  a  shed  fifty  feet  away  from  the  hut.  She 
remains  in  the  shed  with  her  mates  for  seven  days 
during  which  time  she  should  not  be  seen  by  males. 
She  bathes  twice  a  day  unseen  by  men  and  then  only  is 
served  with  food.  Should  she  break  this  taboo,  woe 
be  to  the  hamlet;  elephants  and  other  wild  animals 
may  come  to  the  liamlet  and  destroy  the  crops.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  girl  is  taken  to  the  stream  for  a  bath ; 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  hamlet  follow  her  in 
procession.  The  girl  is  rubbed  with  gingily  oil  by  her 
father’s  sister’s  daughter.  After  the  bath  she  is  dressed 
with  a  new  cloth  round  her  loins  and  another  over  her 
head.  All  the  others  also  bathe. 

The  party  then  return  in  procession  to  the  girl’s 
hut.  Women  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  girl  and  men 
walk  in  front  and  behind.  On  reaching  the  hut,  a  mat 
is  spread  inside  and  the  girl  sits  on  it  along  with  other 
women.  All  the  men  are  feasted.  The  girl  is  given 
two  handfuls  of  rice  mixed  with  molasses  by  her  paternal 
aunt’s  daughter,  and  then  all  the  assembled  females  are 
fed.  The  girl  cannot  take  animal  food  until  she  is 
married,  nor  can  she  touch  any  of  the  vessels  in  the 
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liut.  If  any  one  marries  In ■  r  <01  that  day,  sin.-  is  at 
liberty  to  eat  flesh  or  fish.  Tin-  function  terminates 
with  the  distribution  of  ]iansu)jari. 

If  a  girl  is  married  before  puberty,  and  if  she 
remains  with  her  husband  and  attains  puberty,  the 
details  of  the  ceremony  described  above  are  performed 
by  her  parents.  mc-le  and  aunt  in  the  husband's  lint. 
The  husband  remains  in  the  hut,  and  provides  the  girl 
with  a  new  cloth,  hut  the  parents  incur  all  other  ex¬ 
penditure.  Pre-puberty  coition  is  common. 

Menstruation 


A  woman  in  menses  is  eonsiderod  to  be  impure  for 
six  days.  She  remains  in  the  seclusion-shed  which  is 
about  100  feet  away  from  the  hut.  During  this  period 
she  cannot  touch  any  vessel  or  eook  her  food.  Food 
is  served  to  her.  She  cannot  go  to  the  cultivated  area 
lest  she  should  blight  the  crops.  O11  the  seventh  day 
she  bathes  and  returns  home. 

Child-birth 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  confined  for  delivery  to  a  seclusion-shed  near  her 
husband's  hut.  A  midwife  ( Yayathatti,)  attends  on 
her.  Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days,  during'  which 
time  women  attendants  remain  with  her.  No  male  can 
approach  the  shed.  On  the  seventeenth  day  she  bathes 
and  goes  home  with  the  ha  by  and  remains  in  an  adjoining 
room.  After  six  days  she  can  touch  vessels  and  cook 
food. 


Nam  in y  Ceremony 

Tile  giving  of  names  is  done  after  a  year.  The 
name  of  the  maternal  uncle  or  aunt  is  given.  Males  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Pnrangi,  Raman.  Kunjun,  Moyali, 
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and  Kdtha.  Females  are  known  by  Kandichi,  Leclii, 
Mappi,  and  Yellal.  The  pet  name  for  boys  is  Thuclian, 
and  for  girls,  Thuclii.  Babies  are  fed  with  rice  from  the 
third  or  fourth  month. 

Taboo 

The  common  taboo  between  a  man  and  his  mother- 
in-law  exists  among  the  Vishavans.  Neither  the  father- 
in-law  nor  the  mother-in-law  holds  direct  conversation 
with  their  son-in-law.  The  taboo  also  extends  to  a 
woman  in  her  conduct  towards  her  mother-in-law  and 
father-in-law.  Conversation  between  them  is  conducted 
through  some  other  person.  When  a  man  goes  to  his 
father-in-law’s  hamlet,  he  does  not  stay  with  him,  but 
sends  information  of  his  visit  through  others.  They 
cannot  see  each  other.  Similarly,  a  married  woman  can 
neither  see  her  father-in-law  nor  mother-in-law.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  live  separately.  There  is  no  avoidance 
of  uncle  and  father’s  sister’s  husband.  A  man  does 
not  talk  .with  his  father ’s  elder  brother. 

inheritance 

A  man’s  property  goes  to  his  nephew  on  his  death. 
Property  includes  vessels,  paddy,  land  under  cultivation, 
and  money.  Chakmuk,  axe,  and  bill-liook  go  to  the  son. 
In  the  absence  of  a  nephew,  the  property  goes  to  the 
niece.  In  the  absence  of  a  niece,  it  goes  to  the  son.  In 
regard  to  chieftainship,  the  title  goes  to  the  nephew, 
and  is  thus  retained  in  the  same  clan.  In  the  absence 
of  the  nephew,  the  title  devolves  on  the  niece,  and  she 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  village. 

Timer al  Ceremonies 

When  a  man  dies,  information  is  sent  round,  and 
all  the  villagers  assemble.  The  nephew  is  the  chief 
mourner,  and  he  purchases  a  new  cloth  to  wrap  the 
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body  in.  Tim  corpse  is  then  laid  mi  a  n.-w  mat.  lied, 
and  carried  to  the  grave  which  is  day  brcasl-dcep  cast 
to  west  about  a  mile  from  the  hamlet.  A  platform  i> 
raised  six  inches  above  around  in  the  grave.  A  trclli.-ed 
bamboo  is  placed  on  both  sides  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  on  the  corpse,  which  i-  then  lowered  into 
the  pit.  The  strings  are  untied.  A  bamboo  trellis  is 
placed  above.  Th.-  whole  is  then  Imxdike  i„  appearance. 
The  pit  is  then  tilled  with  earth,  and  a  small  fence  is 
1  tut  up  round  the  grave  to  prevent  wild  animals  from 
doing  any  damage  to  it. 

Pollution  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  (In  the  second 
day  offerings  of  boiled  rice  are  made  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  uf  the  dead  on  a  rock  by  the  nephew,  when  all 
tile  mourners  are  present.  All  bathe  and  return  home. 
The  mourners  abstain  from  eating  meat  and  fish  for 
sixteen  days.  On  the  fourth  day  some  boiled  rice  is 
heaped  on  a  leaf,  and  the  deceased’s  wife  or  sister  dips 
the  small  finger  of  the  ri.ulit  hand  in  water  and  makes 
some  rounds  with  that  finger.  The  women  make 
lamentations  during  this  time.  A  feast  is  then  given 
to  all.  tine  who  has  no  pollution  cooks  the  food.  A 
feast  is  also  given  in  honour  of  the  dead  on  the  sixteenth 
day. 

Khtsliij) 

The  system  of  kinship  among  the  Vishavan-  is  of  the 
type  called  elassifieatory.  Appappan  and  Aimnfmmia 
are  the  names  given  to  grandfather  and  grandmother 
on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines.  Similarly. 
Amniavan  is  the  name  given  to  father's  sister’s  husband, 
mother's  brother,  and  wife's  father,  and  Ammavi  to 
their  wives,  but  not  to  husband’s  father  who  is  called 
‘  Appair. 
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Social  Organization 

The  Vishavans  have  a  headman  who  belongs  to 
the  clans  of  Pezhatikar  or  Pokkankar  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  the  other  clans.  Each  hamlet  has 
a  Kanikkaran.  The  office  is  hereditary  and  descends 
to  the  nephew.  He  settles  all  their  disputes.  All  the 
men  of  the  hamlet  clear  jungle  and  do  such  other  work 
as  he  requires.  Formerly  the  headman  was  given  ten 
paras  of  paddy  from  each  hamlet.  This  has  now  been 
reduced  to  five  paras.  The  village  council  is  now  a 
loose  organization.  It  meets  only  to  decide  cases  of 
adultery. 

Economic  Life 

The  Vishavans  are  nomadic  agriculturists.  Like 
the  Muthuvans,  they  shift  their  area  of  cultivation 
annually,  and  cultivate  an  area  once  in  three  years. 
All  of  them  clear  jungle  jointly,  and  each  man’s  bit 
is  marked  by  stakes  of  reeds.  The  headman  first  clears 
the  jungle  one  early  morning  in  January  on  a  Friday, 
and  he  is  then  followed  by  the  others.  They  set  fire 
to  the  jungle  in  March.  Women  sow  seeds  broadcast 
and  hoe  the  soil  with  the  spade.  When  the  monsoon 
sets  in,  weeds  grow.  The  headman  starts  weeding,  and 
is  followed  by  women  who  weed  their  respective  areas. 
They  harvest  the  crop  in  Chingam  (August-September). 
Each  man  gets  50  to  100  paras  of  paddy. 

Besides  paddy,  they  cultivate  ragi,  tapioca,  and 
other  food  plants.  When  these  are  exhausted,  they 
rely  on  kuva  (Curcuma  angustifolia),  Chiindapana 
(Caryota  urens),  wild  roots,  and  berries.  Hunting 
supplements  their  food.  They  rear  fowl  also.  During 
some  years  they  are  able  to  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  labour. 
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rriiey  also  collect  minor  forest  produce  like  honey, 
wax,  dammer.  and  cardamoms  for  the  contractor,  who 
gives  them  in  exchange  salt,  chillies,  clothing,  and  opium. 

lirlit/ioi/ 

The  Vishavans  worship  Mattingal  Sfista.  Votaries 
break  eocoanuts  when  they  pass  by  ‘Mad’,  praying 
that  they  may  he  prosperous  and  free  from  danger  and 
illness.  They  also  make  offerings  of  rice  to  their 
ancestors.  Each  man  gives  one  measure  of  paddy  to 
the  headman.  This  rice  is  cooked  and  laid  on  leaves, 
and  is  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors.  The  rice 
is  partaken  of  by  all.  They  also  make  offerings  of 
fried  rice  and  arrack  on  Onain  and  Visliu  days  praying 
that  they  may  he  kept  out  of  danger. 

Habitation 

The  Yishavan  but  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  is 
20  feet  x  15  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  built  of  jungle-wood 
posts  and  reeds  and  thatched  with  leaves  of  reeds.  It 
is  two  roomed,  and  faces  the  east.  It  has  a  door  in 
front  and  behind.  There  is  always  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 
They  make  fire  by  flint  and  steel  (thikathi).  A  bachelor- 
hall  exists  for  unmarried  youths,  and  visitors  are  enter¬ 
tained  here.  There  is  also  a  hut  for  unmarried  girls. 
Reed  torches  illumine  their  huts.  Dietz  lanterns  have 
now  come  in.  Their  surroundings  are  filthy.  Then- 
summer  encampments  are  on  the  hanks  of  the  Idyara 
river  and  are  temporary.  The  huts  have  a  lean-to-roof. 
One  side  of  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  reed  stakes. 
Did 

Rice  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  Vishavan.  Their 
annual  yield  lasts  for  six  to  eight  months.  This  is 
supplemented  by  ragi  and  tapioca.  They  also  raise 
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sweet  potatoes,  brinjals,  melons,  and  vegetables.  Among 
animals,  they  are  fond  of  sambur  and  wild  boar.  They 
eat  fish.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  white  or  black 
monkeys,  or  of  bison.  They  drink  arrack  and  toddy, 
and  eat  opium.  They  are  not  inveterate  smokers. 
During  summer,  they  go  out  in  parties  of  four  or  five 
hunting  with  dogs.  They  also  use  guns.  They  divide 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  and  return  home. 

They  also  eat  wild  roots  and  berries  which  they 
dig  by  means  of  the  spud.  A  sharp  piece  of  iron  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  rod  by  means  of  cane  splits. 
The  bill-hook  is  an  indispensable  weapon  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

Fishing 

The  Vishavans  are  fond  of  fishing.  They  use  a 
muppalli,  or  three-pronged  iron,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
thin  rod  ten  feet  long.  They  watch  the  movements  of 
the  fish  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  and  impale  it  on  the 
muppalli.  They  also  fish  by  line  and  tackle  with  worms 
as  bait. 

The  Vishavans  dexterously  cross  the  Idyara  river  in 
canoes  scooped  out  of  Kulamavu  (Machilus  macrantha) 
wood  by  an  axe  or  on  reed  rafts.  The  oar  is  made 
by  axe  and  bill-hook. 


Men  wear  a  loin  cloth  4  cubits  by  2  cubits.  They 
also  use  an  upper  cloth  over  the  shoulders.  Women 
wear  a  loin  cloth,  10  cubits  by  2%  cubits,  folded  in  two 
and  tied  round  the  breasts;  and  a  small  cloth  tied 
underneath  round  the  loins.  They  wear  no  jackets. 

Ornaments 

Men  wea^  ear-rings  of  silver  and  gold  set  with 
stones.  They  wear  silver  or  brass  rings  on  the  finger. 
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Women  wear  ear-tubes  of  brass  or  reeds,  the  thin  splits 
of  which  are  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  ornament.  They 
wear  necklaces  of  beads  and  a  ring  on  the  finger.  They 
also  wear  a  comb  of  bamboo  above  the  tuft  of  hair. 

Da il>i  Life 

The  Yishavans  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  The 
wife  cleans  the  hut  and  premises  and  prepare.'  the 
morning  meal.  They  have  rice  kanji  in  the  morning, 
and  may  have  fish  or  meat  to  supplement  it.  The 
husband  and  wife  then  go  out  to  the  jungle  to  collect 
wild  roots  and  berries.  The  wife  return.'  home  earlier 
than  the  husband  with  the  fuel.  Children  stay  at  home. 
The  evening  meal  consists  of  rice  and  curry.  The 
husband  returns  home,  lias  his  hath,  and  then  takes 
his  supper.  They  then  go  to  sleep  saying  “Oh  God. 
may  we  not  suffer  from  want  of  food.”  Women  are 
debarred  from  participating  in  religious  and  social 
functions. 

F/Inrai  inn 

Boys  are  taken  to  the  jungle  with  a  hill-hook  when 
they  are  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  told  of  the  plants 
and  animals  seen  around  them.  They  are  taught  how 
to  cut  reeds  and  work  like  their  elders.  Girls  are 
taught  how  to  weave  mats  of  reeds  when  they  are  eight 
years  of  age.  The  women  make  excellent  mats. 

Fcrtilih / 

The  Vislmvans  show  a  preponderance  of  females 
over  males.  In  19.11  there  were  SI  males  and  So  females. 
It  is  observed  that  there  lias  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
population,  since  1911.  In  the  census  taken  by  me  of 
-1  families  in  19.>1,  it  was  found  that  the  average  size 
of  the  family  was  ■!■(>,  the  average  birth-rate  1  4,  and 
survival  rate  2  T>.  Looking  into  the  statistics  of  child¬ 
ren,  I  notice  that  there  are  25  males  and  29  females. 
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One  cause  of  decline  in  population  may  perhaps  he  the 
existence  of  pre-puberty  coition.  “Early  intercourse 
is  injurious  to  health,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  in  a  general  way  how,  if  tliis  is  so,  the  reproductive 
function  is  adversely  affected.”* 

Appearance  and  Physical  Features 

The  Vishavans  are  of  dark  complexion  and  short 
stature.  The  average  stature  is  155-81  cms.  (61-3"). 
They  have  long  heads  with  an  average  cephalic  index 
of  74-0.  The  nose  is  short  and  is  just  below  being 
called  platyrkine,  the  average  nasal  index  being  83-81. 
The  forehead  is  receding  and  the  eye-brows  are  promi¬ 
nent.  The  eyes  are  dark.  The  hair  is  curly  in  some 
and  wavy  in  others.  It  has  three  spiral  curls.  Hair 
grows  bushy  on  the  head.  The  jaw  is  prognathous 
and  the  chin  is  receding.  They  have  a  robust  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  average  chest  circumference  is  72  -5  and  com¬ 
pares  unfavourably  with  the  Malapantarams,  the  Muthu- 
vans,  and  others.  The  average  span  of  the  arms  is 
162-7.  The  average  facial  index  is  80-3,  and  the 

maxillo-zygomatic  index  66-3. 

Conclusion 

The  Vishavans  talk  Malayalam.  They  are  employed 
for  the  collection  of  minor  forest  produce  by  contractors. 
The  profits  of  their  labours  are  dissipated  in  the 

purchase  of  that  pernicious  drug  opium.  They  are 

ever  on  the  extremes  of  stupid  languor  or  inebriety. 

They  are  declining. 


Carr  Saunders— The  Population  Problem— p. 
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Introduction  —  Physical  Features  —  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Primitive  Tribes  —  Population 

—  Effects  of  Geographical  Environment  —  Anthro¬ 
pometric  Work  in  India  —  Anthropometeical  Data 
in  1931  Census  Report  —  Physical  Characters  — 
Definite  Characters  ■ —  Racial  Study  of  the  Tribes 

—  The  Negrito  Element  in  Travancore  —  Proto- 
Austroloid  —  Conclusion. 

Introduction 

The  Indian  Empire  comprises  three  main  regions, 
the  Himalayas  or  the  abode  of  snoiv,  the  Middle  land  or 
Madhyadesa,  as  the  river  plains  of  Northern  India  are 
known  in  popular  speech,  and  the  southern  tableland 
of  the  Deccan  with  its  irregular  high  ranges  rising  out 
of  undulating  plains.  Each  region  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristic  ethnic  character,  and  has  contributed  a 
distinct  element  to  the  making  of  the  Indian  people. 
The  Deccan  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  geological  for¬ 
mations  in  the  world  and  has,  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
been  the  home  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  India. 
Travancore  forms  the  south-westernmost  part  of  the 
Deccan  and  bears  marks  of  the  impact  of  all  the  racial 
migrations  in  the  region.  The  State  is  hounded  by  the 
Western  Ghats  on  the  east  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on 
the  west.  Its  total  length  from  north  to  south  is  174 
miles,  its  width  from  east  to  west  is  75  miles  at  the 
northern  boundary  and  30  miles  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity.  It  has  an  area  of  7,625  square  miles. 
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■Physical  Features 

The  physical  features  of  Travancore  are  divided 
into  three  distinct  belts,  each  having  its  own  character¬ 
istic  soil,  rainfall,  vegetation,  and  cultivation.  They 
are  the  Highlands,  the  Midlands,  and  the  Lowlands. 
The  Highland  Division  contains  a  range  of  mountains 
with  rich  fertile  lands  at  the  foot,  covered  mostly 
with  thick  virgin  forests.  Most  of  the  reserved  forests 
are  in  this  division  and  the  portions  opened  up  fox- 
cultivation  are  covered  with  rubber,  tea,  and  cardamoms. 
The  annual  rainfall  ranges  between  100  inches  in  the 
south  and  200  inches  in  the  north.  Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  reserved  forests,  the  lands  available  for 
cultivation  form  34-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  The 
cultivated  portion  is  only  13-9  per  cent.  This  region 
is  the  most  sparsely  populated. 

The  Midland  Division  is  higher  in  elevation  than 
the  Lowland  and  is  dotted  with  low  hills  of  varying 
heights  and  shapes  interspersed  with  long  narrow 
valleys  which  are  cultivated  with  paddy.  The  hill  slopes 
and  hills  produce  eocoanut  palm,  tapioca,  pepper,  ginger, 
rubber,  and  other  dry  crops.  The  rainfall  varies  from 
55  to  140  inches.  The  soil  is  fertile. 

The  Lowland  Division  consists  of  flat  stretches  of 
lowlands  lying  along  the  coast  at  sea  level  and  composed 
mainly  of  recent  deposits  of  sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  is 
best  suited  for  cultivation  of  the  eocoanut  palm  and 
paddy.  The  rainfall  varies  from  35  inches  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  to  110  inches  in  the  extreme  north.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Primitive  Tribes 

The  Highland  Region  foi'ms  the  home  of  the  under¬ 
noted  tribes : — 
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1.  Kanikkar  in  the  forests  of  the  Vilavancode, 
Neyyattinkara,  Nedumangad,  Pathanapuram,  Shencotta, 
and  Kottarakara  Taluqs. 

2.  The  Malapantarams  scattered  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  Pamba  and  Achencoil  rivers,  and  at  Tlia- 
lapara,  and  Kannapatti  of  the  Shencotta  Taluq. 

3.  The  Malavetans  in  the  Midland  and  Highland 
taluqs  of  Pathanamthitta,  Pathanapuram,  Nedumangad, 
Chirayinkil  and  Neyyatinkara. 

4.  The  Malankuravans  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  Highland  and  Midland  Divisions. 

5.  The  Oralis  in  the  Peermade  and  Thodupuzha 
Taluqs. 

6.  The  Paliyans  in  the  Peermade  Taluq. 

7.  The  Manndns  on  the  Cardamom  Hills  to  the 
south  of  the  Pannivar  in  the  Peermade  and  Devikulam 
Taluqs. 

8.  The  Muthuvans  on  the  Kannan  Devan  and 
Cardamom  Hills  in  the  High  Range  Division. 

9.  The  Malapulayas  in  the  Anjanad  valley  of  the 
Devikulam  Taluq. 

10.  The  Vishavans  (Malanhutis)  in  the  Idyara 
valley  of  North  Travancore. 

The  Midland  Region  forms  the  home  of  the  under¬ 
noted  tribes: — 

1.  The  Malayarayans  in  the  Rani  forests  of  Chan- 
ganaseri,  Minachil,  and  Thodupuzha  Taluqs. 

2.  The  Ulldtans  in  the  Raiii  Reserve  in  the  High¬ 
land  Region  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Midland  Region. 
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3.  The  Parayas  in  the  Thovala,  Agastiswaram, 
Eraniel,  Kunnathur  and  Kunnathunad  Taluqs,  and  on 
the  Cardamom  Hills. 

4.  The  Pulayas  in  the  central  and  northern  taluqs 
of  Travancore. 

5.  The  Nayadis  in  the  Karunagapalli  and  Kunna- 
thunad  Taluqs. 

In  the  Lowland  Region,  the  Thantapulayas  and 
other  sub-divisions  of  the  Pulayas  are  found. 


Population 

The  primitive  tribes  were  returned  in  the  census  of 
1931  as  1,28,838,  of  whom  1,15,151  were  Hindus,  10,780 
Christians,  and  2,907  belonging  to  tribal  religion.  In¬ 
clusive  of  the  Parayas  and  Pulayas,  3,93,172  were 
Hindu,  2,40,273  Christian,  and  2,907  belonged  to  tribal 
religion.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  at  different 
censuses  demonstrates  the  process  of  rapid  Hinduization 
taking  place  among  the  ’  primitive  tribes.  The  number 
of  animists  returned  in  1901  was  28,193.  This  went 
down  to  15,773  in  1911,  to  12,637  in  1921,  and  to  2,907 
in  1931.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  figures  is 
that  the  animists  are  being  depleted  and  that  the  num¬ 
bers  they  lose  go  over  chiefly  to  Hinduism  and  to  a 
small  extent  to  Christianity.  “The  opening  of  a  large 
number  of  estates  in  forest  regions  has  provided  faci¬ 
lities  for  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  of 
the  plains.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  coming  down  to  the 
plains  to  earn  their  livelihood.  In  this  way  as  well  as 
by  the  penetration  of  civilized  man  in  the  forests,  the 
primitive  tribes  are  being  brought  under  the  influence 
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of  the  Hindus  and  Christian  missionaries”.*  A  state¬ 
ment  of  their  population  as  they  stood  in  1931  is  given 
in  table  I. 

Table  I. 


No. 

Name  of  Tribe. 

Hindus. 

Christians. 

Tribal 

Religion. 

Total. 

1 

Kanikkaran 

4,565 

53 

2,041 

6,659 

2 

Kuravan 

87,071 

8,158 

66 

95,295 

3 

Malankuti  (Vishavan)  .  j 

166 

... 

166 

4 

Ifalapantarain  .  j 

100 

87 

187 

5 

Malapnlayau  .  j 

254 

... 

254 

6 

Mala-Urali  .  j 

846. 

70 

916 

7 

Malayarayan  •  ! 

2,807 

255 

120 

3,182 

8 

i  Manuan 

1,215 

61 

1,276 

9 

Muthuvan 

1,238 

i  63 

1.301 

10 

N&yadi  • 

144 

■" 

144 

11 

Paliyan 

370 

23 

81 

483 

12 

Paraya  (Sambavar) 

|  70,684 

71,680 

... 

142,364 

13 

Pulaya 

•2,07,387 

1,57,813 

365,200 

Thantapulaya  . 

795 

... 

795 

14 

TJUatau 

4,824 

220 

77 

5,121 

15 

/Vetan 
Malavetau  \ 

9,496 

2,000 

241 

11,737 

(.Vettuvan. 

1,251 

71 

1322 

*  N.  Ifunjan  Pillai,  Tho  Travancoro  Census  Report,  1931,  Part  1,  p.  387. 
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Effects  of  Geographical  Environment 

The  geographical  conditions  of  Travancore  are 
such  that  the  primitive  tribes  have  had  to  live  “in 
regions  of  plenty  to-day  and  poverty  to-morrow.” 
“Not  because  they  originated  here^  but  tliejy  were 
driven  here  by  past  climatic  changes  and  migrations, 
remained  here,  and  stagnated  here.”*  Of  all  the  tribes, 
the  Malapantarams,  the  Muthuvans  and  the  Uralis 
have  been  least  affected  by  outside  influences.  The  re¬ 
maining  tribes  have  been  subject  to  extraneous  influ¬ 
ences,  and  have  therefore  received  an  infusion  of  foreign 
blood  and  new  ideas  from  the  more  civilized  people 
with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  Vishavan,  the  Paliyan,  the  Ullatan,  the  Mala- 
yarayan,  the  Mannan,  and  Kanikkaran.  Owing  to  the 
admixture  of  foreign  blood,  these  tribes  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching  the  composite  type  of  civilized  humanity. 

Climate  determines  the  crop  that  man  can  grow 
in  a  locality.  The  Mannan,  the  Muthuvan,  the  Paliyan, 
and  the  Malapulayan,  who  live  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to 
5,000  feet,  cultivate  ragi,  while  the  Kanikkaran,  the 
Malayarayan,  the  Ullatan,  the  Yishavan,  and  others  who 
live  on  lower  elevations,  cultivate  paddy  and  tapioca. 
Where  climate  favours  the  growth  of  forests,  it  prolongs 
the  hunter  stage  of  development  and  retards  the  advance 
to  agriculture.  The  Malapantaram  is  the  only  tribe  in 
Travancore  in  the  hunter  stage. 

The  salubrity  of  high  altitudes  is  favourable  to 
human  development.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Muthu¬ 
vans,  the  Mannans,  the  Paliyans,  the  Uralis,  and  the 
Malapulayans  and  the  Malapantarams.  Their  well- 
developed  lungs,  massive  chests,  and  large  torsos  are 

*  Griffith  TayJor— -Kaoe  and  Environ inent,  p.  178. 
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due  to  the  influence  of  the  rarefied  air  at  the  high  altitude 
at  which  they  live.  The  average  chest  girth  of  the 
primitive  tribes  is  given  in  Table  II.  The  alleged 
backwardness  of  dwellers  in  tropical  countries  is  said 
to  be  due  to  excessive  heat.  Intense  heat  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  humidity  is  un¬ 
favourable  to  human  development.  It  brings  about 
enervation,  and  creates  a  craving  for  stimulants,  which 
induces  habits  of  alcoholism.  Further,  malaria  is  a 
disease  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  whose 
climate  is  characterised  by  wet  and  dry  seasons.  A 
people  devitalised  by  this  disease  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  energetic  and  active.  The  Kanikkar,  the  Ullatan, 
the  Malankuravan,  and  Malavetan  are  good  examples 
of  devitalization  caused  by  tropical  illness  and  they  have 
the  lowest  average  chest  girth. 

Table  II. 


No. 

Name  of  Tribe 

Average  circumference 
of  chest  in  Cm. 

1 

Kauikkaran 

74'8 

2 

Malankuti  (Vishavan) 

77-2 

3 

Malapantavam 

77 ’6 

tVlalapulayan 

78‘9 

5 

Mala-Urali 

75  "5 

6 

Malayarayau 

77-3 

7 

75 '8 

8 

Muthuvan 

77‘1 

9 

Nayarli 

75-0 

10 

Paliyan 

75  "0 

11 

Paraya 

78"2 

12 

Pul  ay  a 

75 ’5 

13 

Thantapulaya 

76'8 

U 

Ullatan 

73-8 

15 

Malavetan 

74-0 

16 

Malankuravan 

73-8 
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Anthropometric  Work  in  India. 

Anthropometry  was  introduced  into  India  by  Sir 
Herbert  Risley  in  his  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Bengal. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  Indian  Ethnogra¬ 
phy  the  methods  of  systematic  research  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  European  anthropologists.  Among’ 
these  methods,  the  measurements  of  physical  characters 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  “Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
do  we  find  the  pojDulation  of  a  large  continent  broken 
up  into  an  infinite  number  of  exclusive  aggregates,  the 
members  of  which  are  forbidden  by  the  inexorable 
social  law  to  marry  outside  the  group  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  an  earlier  development  of  caste,  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  mixed  marriages  stands  forth  now  as  its  most 
essential  and  prominent  characteristic,  and  the  feeling 
against  such  unions  is  deeply  engrained.  In  a  society 
putting  an  extravagent  value  on  the  pride  of  blood  and 
the  idea  of  ceremonial  purity,  differences  of  physical 
types  may  be  expected  to  manifest  a  high  degree  of 
persistence.”* 

Travancore  is  one  of  the  States  in  India  in  which 
caste  has  been  most  elaborately  developed,  and  the 
foregoing  remarks  exactly  fit  it  with  special  aptness. 
According  to  Risley,  the  analysis  of  data  collected  by  him 
among  89  tribes  and  castes  of  Bengal  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  rendered  it  possible  to 
distinguish  three  types,  the  Aryan,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Dravidian.  This  classification  was,  at  the  time, 
accepted  by  Flower,  Beddoe,  and  Haddon  in  England, 
and  Topinard  in  Prance.  Many  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  the  number  of  measurements  on  living  sub¬ 
jects  by  Thurston,  Holland,  Eickstedt,  Guha,  Cipriani, 
*  Bisley  — The  People  of  India  p.  24. 
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Macfarlane,  and  by  the  writer  in  Travancore.  Risley’s 
work  remains  and  forms  the  “keystone  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  research  in  India”.  The  census  report  of  1901 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  has  been  since  based 
all  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  racial  composition 
of  India.  The  results  of  such  work  during  the  last 
30  years  have  so  far  changed  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  problem  that  a  restatement  of  the  whole  position  is 
now  required,  and  Risley’s  conclusions  require  revision. 
He  recognized  three  main  racial  types  of  India,  the 
Dravidian,  the  Indo-Aryan,  and  the  Turko-Iranian,  the 
latter  of  which  was  confined  to  the  North-West  Frontier, 
and  the  two  former  of  which  were  modified  by  two  sub¬ 
sidiary  elements,  the  Scythian  and  Mongolian  respec¬ 
tively,  by  introducing  the  brachycephalic  elements  in 
Eastern  and  Western  India.  According  to  Dr.  Hutton, 
“Risley’s  deductions  were  coloured  by  an  erroneous 
belief  in  the  racial  composition  of  India.  In  any  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  deck  by  throwing  overboard 
some  of  his  deductions.  The  Dravidian  as  conceived 
by  him,  has  been  the  first  to  go,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
at  least  three  races,  where  they  recognized  only  one.”* 

Anthropometrical  Data  in  1931  Census  Report 

In  the  census  of  India  for  1931,  Vol.  I,  Part  III, 
Dr.  Hutton  presents  a  mass  of  anthropometrical  data 
gathered  by  Dr.  Gulia.  This  is  said  to  be  engaging 
the  attention  of  experts  in  England.  According  to 
Mr.  Enthoven,  “Dr.  Guha’s  method  presents  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader  owing  to  its  very 
intricate  mathematical  form  of  presentation.  We  are 
given  to  understand  at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Guha’s 
report  that  racial  discrimination  must  be  based  on  the 

*  fli'tton,— The  Census  of  India,  1931,  l.Part  I,  p.'440. 
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entire  somatic  constitution  of  peoples,  especially  when 
the  data  are  limited  to  a  few  characters — a  simple 
numerical  measure  of  all  the  differences  is  therefore 
required  to  show  the  degree  of  resemblance  or  diverg¬ 
ence  of  two  races  or  tribes  compared.”*  Mr.  Enthoven 
also  records  that  “the  results- of  anthropometrical  obser¬ 
vations  recorded  in  India  up  to  date  have  been  on  the 
whole  disappointing,  and  that  the  conclusion,  which 
many  scholars  are  apt  to  arrive  at,  after  considering 
the  data  recorded  in  this  connection,  is  that,  on  the 
whole,  more  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  tracing 
racial  origins  in  India  from  a  careful  comparison  and 
examination  of  the  contents  of  heads  rather  than  by 
measuring  their  outsides.”*  Again,  Professor  Hodson 
says,  “Though  the  method  of  Coefficient  of  Racial  Like¬ 
ness  is  without  doubt  the  best  available  criterion  of 
racial  divergence,  it  is  nevertheless  not  an  absolute 
test,  but  only  a  rough  measure  of  how  far  on  the  given 
data  a  significant  resemblance  or  divergence  can  be 
asserted.  In  assigning  an  equal  value  to  every  one  of 
the  characters,  it  furthermore  neglects  the  differences 
in  the  relative  biological  significance  of  the  various 
characters  as  measures  of  racial  difference.  Other 
factors  such  as  the  systematic  observations  of  non- 
measurable  characters  should  therefore  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered.”!  Measurements  made  on  individuals  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  race  or  tribe  show  definite  results  characteristic 
of  the  group.  But  the  question  of  detecting  racial 
differences  based  on  such  characteristics  is  by  no  means 
easy.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  measurements  from 
the  statistical  point  of  view  has  to  be  made.  On  an 

*  Enthoven.  R  E.— The  Ethnographic  Survey  of  India  published  in 
the  Jubilee  Volume  of  the  Bombay  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bombay,  1938-pp.  59-61 . 

t  Hodson,  T.  C.-Oensus  Ethnograuhy-19014  931-p.  11. 
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analysis  of  the  means,  variances  and  co-variances,  the 
statistician  can  assert  whether  the  differences  between 
the  groups  are  significant  or  not.  Such  an  intensive 
study  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and 
the  treatment  is  limited  to  a  formal  application  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  differences  between  charac¬ 
ters  are  significant  if  this  be  greater  than  about  two  and 
a  half  times  the  standard  deviation. 

The  material  available  for  the  determination  of 
the  racial  elements  and  affinities  of  the  Indian  peoples 
may  be  divided  into  physical,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
features.  According  to  Sir  William  Fowler,  physical 
characters  are  the  best,  in  fact,  the  only  true  tests  of 
race,  that  is  of  real  affinity;  languages,  customs,  and 
others  may  help  or  give  indications,  but  they  are  often 
misleading.  It  was  Sir  Henry  Maine  who  first  said  that 
the  study  of  the  sacred  languages  of  India  has  given  the 
world  the  modern  science  of  Philology  and  the  modern 
theory  of  race.  The  belief  that  linguistic  affinities 
prove  community  of  descent  was  one  which  commended 
itself  alike  to  populations  struggling  for  freedom  and  to 
rulers  in  search  of  excuses  for  removing  a  neighbour’s 
landmark.  According  to  Sayce,  identity  or  relationship 
of  language  can  prove  nothing  more  than  social  contact. 

Physical  Characters 

Coming  to  physical  characters,  they  are  of  two 
kinds,  definite  and  indefinite.  The  indefinite  characters 
include  colour;  texture  of  skin;  the  colour,  form,  and 
position  of  the  eyes ;  the  colour  and  character  of  the  hair; 
and  the  form  of  the  face  and  features. 

I.  Colour  of  the  Skin 

The  skin  exhibits  extreme  divergence  of  colour, 
and  serves,  with  hair,  as  a  classical  basis  of  distinction 
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of  human  races.  Anthropologists  are  agreed  that  pri¬ 
mitive  men  were  much  alike  and  were  dark  iff  colour. 
It  is  said  that  colouration  of  the  skin  is  the  conjoint 
effect  of  a  number  of  environmental  factors  working- 
through  physiological  processes.  The  pigment  of  the 
skin  is  found  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  influence  of 
light  favours  its  formation.  In  a  cold  climate  where 
thermal  action  is  weak,  a  discolouration  of  the  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body  produces  a  kind 
of  albinism.  The  Kanikkar,  the  Ullatans,  and  the 
Malayarayans  who  live  at  low  elevations  are  darker  than 
the  Muthuvans,  the  Mannans,  and  the  Paliyans  of  the 
High  Ranges.  Blondeness  increases  appreciably  on 
high  hills.  “Waitz  long  ago  affirmed  the  tendency  of 
mountaineers  to  lighter  colouring  from  his  study  of 
primitive  peoples.  This  may  not  be  entirely  due  to 
climatic  contrast  between  mountain  and  plain.  Econo¬ 
mic  poverty  of  the  environment  and  poor  food  supply 
have  also  a  hand.”*  Finot  thinks  that  colour  is  the 
direct  effect  of  the  milieu.  Woodroff  concludes  that 
man  is  invariably  covered  with  a  pigment  which  acts 
as  an  armour  to  exclude  the  more  harmful  short  rays 
and  moreover  the  amount  of  pigment  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  country  to 
which  his  ancestors  have  proved  their  adjustment  by 
centuries  or  millenniums  of  survival  of  health  and 
vigour.  ”f  The  Thantapulayans,  who  live  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  sand  along  the  coastal  region,  and  the 
Pulayas  and  the  Parayas,  who  work  in  the  rice  fields 
throughout  the  day  are  jet  black  in  complexion.  “The 
intensely  dark  people  are  all  dwellers  in  hot  countries, 
and  are  all  very  dolichocephalic  or  long-headed.  In 
*  Semple,  E.  0 — The  Influence  of  Geographical  Environment,  p.  93- 
t  Duncan,  H.  G-.  K&ce  and  Population  Problems,  p,  31. 
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almost  every  case,  these  dark  tribes  have  lived  for 
untold  ages  in  hot  climates  and  have  perhaps  hardly 
varied  their  climatic  environment  since  their  original 
development  somewhere  in  or  near  the  tropics  of  the 
old  world.”* 


II.  Hair 

From  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  the  liair  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  black  or  dark  brown. 
The  Kanikkar  have  curly  hair.  ‘‘The  Uralis  have  also 
very  curly  hair  which  is  also  harsh  and  in  some  indivi¬ 
duals  crisp  and  kinky.  ”f  Curly  hair  lias  been  noticed 
by  me  among  the  Malavetans,  the  Vishavans,  the 
Ullatans,  the  Malapantarams,  and  the  Paliyans.  The 
liair  so  curls  on  itself  that  it  seems  to  grow  in  separate 
spiral  tufts.  Dr.  Cuba  has  observed  the  existence  of 
frizzly  hair  among  the  Kadars  and  the  Pulayans  of  the 
Cochin  State.]:  Dr.  Hutton  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  presence  of  the  Negrito  type  among  the  Angami 
Nagas.$  To  him,  the  Uralis  seem  to  suggest  the  Negrito 
as  much  as  the  Kadar  does. 

The  eyes  of  primitive  man  are  invariably  dark  brown. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  ‘brown’  was  the  primitive  eye 
colour  in  man.  The  brown  colour  seems  to  have  been 
retained,  as  it  affords  protection  for  the  eye  against 
the  strong  rays  of  the  sun.  Rare  cases  of  albinism 
are  noticed  among  the  Ivanikkar.  Such  men  have  white 
skin,  yellow  hair,  and  dark  blue  iris. 

*  Griffith  Taylor — Race  and  Environment,  p  35. 

t  Hutton,  the  Census  of  India,  1931,  1  :  India 
Part  III,  ‘‘Ethnographical”.  B.  p.  11. 

t  Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  1  :  India, 

Part  III,  “'Ethnographical”,  A,  p.  1. 

$  Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  1  :  India  Part  I,  p.  442 
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Definite  Characters 
I.  Stature 

Three  characters  arc  selected  under  the  definite 
head.  They  are  the  stature,  the  proportions  of  the 
head,  and  the  nose.  Darwin  holds  that,  “changes  such 
as  size,  colour,  thickness  of  skin,  and  hair  have  been 
produced  through  food  supply  and  climate  from  the 
external  conditions  in  which  the  forms  Jived.”* 
“Stature”,  according  to  Semple,  “is  partly  a  matter 
of  feeding  and  hence  of  geographical  conditions.”  It 
is  a  feature  which  reacts  very  rapidly  to  changing  en- 
vironment.f  In  Travancore,  the  primitive  tribes  on 
the  hills  are  generally  shorter  than  those  of  the  plains ; 
but  within  the  hilly  regions,  “stature  is  often  larger 
at  high  than  at  moderate  altitudes,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  rigorous  climate  in  killing  off  all 
but  vigorous  individuals.”!  Sir  Arthur  Keith  says, 
“The  greater  activity  of  the  pituitary  gland  gives  the 
Caucasian  his  height  of  stature,  bulk  of  body,  promi¬ 
nent  chin,  strong  eye-brow  ridges,  and  pronounced 
nasalization.  ”$  Improvement  in  the  quality  or  abund¬ 
ance  of  food  or  in  other  conditions  has  been  supposed 
to  lead  on  the  other  hand  to  increase  of  stature.  This 
may  be  true  of  the  Malayarayans,  the  Uralis,  and  others. 
The  average  stature  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Travan¬ 
core  is  given  in  Table  III. 


*  Semple,  E  0-,  The  Influence  of  Geographical  Environment,  p.33 
f  Griffith  Taylor. -Race  and  Environment,  p.  38. 
t  Risley,  The  People  of  India,  p.  31. 

S  Duncan,  II.  G.,  Race  and  Population  Problems,  p-  33- 
If  Ruggles  Gates,  Heredity  in  Man,  p.  42. 
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No. 

Name  of  Tribe. 

II 
1 1 

“fl 

Pei-ci 

outage 

mf 

Short 

Medium. 

Tall. 

1 

Poraya  (Sambavar) . 

27 

104*33  1 

6-66 

16-67 

40*0 

43-33 

2 

Malapulayau 

32 

158*84 

8-28 

18-76 

15-63 

50-0 

15  62 

3 

Paliyan 

28 

157*32 

7-60 

10*71 

42-86 

32*14 

14-29 

4 

Mannan 

42 

151*90 

6-02 

23 -SI 

66-67 

9-52 

5  ,  Muthuvan 

90 

155*29 

7-44 

11*11 

56-67 

31*11 

1-U 

Malayarayau 

132 

167*83 

6-02 

3-76 

52-63 

38*85 

5'2G 

Molapantaram 

57 

154-26 

5-49 

17  54 

61-41 

21-05 

• 

Hrali 

m 

155  69 

6-51 

7-44 

53-72 

36-36 

2-48 

9  i 

Vishavan 

21 

166-81 

5-95 

9-52 

57-14 

.  23-57 

4*77 

10  1 

Nayadi 

16 

152-96 

6-06 

25-00 

62-50 

12-50 

ii 

Ullalan 

88 

153-68 

1-63 

9-09 

69-32 

21-59 

12 

Malankuravan 

120 

153-62 

5  86 

10'89 

70-83 

17-50 

13 

Malal’etan 

63 

153-60 

5  35 

15-87 

65-08 

19-05 

i* 

Pulayan  .  ■ 

95 

153-47 

6-66 

17-89 

58-95 

22-11 

1-95 

« 

Thantapulayan  .j 

38 

152-53 

4-69 

13-16 

78-95 

7*89 

16 

Kanikkar  .j 

240 

153*42 

5-78 

16-25' 

66-25 

16-26 

1*25 

The  greater  height  of  the  Malapulayas,  the  Paliyans, 
the  Muthuvans,  and  the  Uralis  may  be  due  to  the  more 
vigorous  functioning  of  the  pituitary  gland  at  higher 
elevations.  "Excessive  tallness  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
herited  excessive  activity  of  the  pituitary  gland,  the 
factors  for  tallness  being  mostly  recessive  due  to  the 
absence  of  inhibition  to  prolonged  growth.”*  Daven¬ 
port  says  that  "the  rugged  hills  of  Scotland  harbour 

*  Buggies  Sates— Heredity  in  Man,  p-  60- 
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a  race  that  are  relatively  giants.  Conditions  in  life 
cannot  account  for  the  difference,  there  is  a  difference 
in  blood.”*  The  High  Ranges  of  Travancore,  whoso 
elevation  ranges  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  harbour  the 
Malapulayas,  the  Paliyans,  the  Muthuvans  and  the 
Uralis,  who  are  taller  than  the  tribes  in  the  low  country 
who  are  devitalised  by  malaria.  The  Southern  Parayas 
(Sambavars)  are  the  tallest  because  of  the  dry  healthy 
climate  and  high  nutritive  content  of  their  food.  Dwarf¬ 
ing  of  the  type  which  produces  general  reduction  in  size 
is  said  to  be  the  result  of  unfavourable  conditions  or 
general  inhibition  to  growth.  The  effect  of  a  scanty 
and  uncertain  food  supply  is  seen  in  the  low  stature  of 
the  Kanikkar,  the  Malavetan,  the  Malankuravan,  the 
Pulayan,  the  Ullatan,  and  the  Nayadi,  because  they 
cease  to  grow  early.  According  to  Duncan’s  classifi¬ 
cation  of  stature,  groups  classified  as  slrort  arc  between 
58%  and  62%  inches;  medium  between  62%  and  66 
inches ;  tall  between  66  and  67%  inches.  Those  classified 
as  pygmy  are  not  over  58%:  inches  high.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  most  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Travancore 
are  short.  The  largest  percentage  below  58%  inches 
is  31t58  among  the  Malapantarams. 

II.  Shape  of  the  Head 

According  to  Risley,  the  prevalent  type  of  Penin¬ 
sular  India  seems  to  be  long-headed,  short  heads  appear¬ 
ing  only  in  the  western  zone  of  the  country.  The 
primitive  tribes  of  Travancore  are  long-headed  with 
the  exception  of  the  Malapantaram,  the  Nayadi,  and 
the  Paraya.  The  dolichocephaly  is  of  a  primitive  type, 
for  the  vault  of  the  head  is  low  and  the  direction  of 


Davenport — Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenios,  p.  40. 
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the  brain  backward.  They  occasionally  show  a  progna¬ 
thous  face.  The  Malapantarams,  the  Nayadis,  and  the 
Parayas  are  mesocephalic.  29-73%  of  the  Malapanta¬ 
rams  are  dolichocephalic,  64  -86  mesocephalic,  and  5  -41 
brachycephalic.  It  is  considered  that  the  basis  of  the 
Negrito  race  was  probably  brachycephalic  or  at  least 
meso.  The  Malapantarams  are  in  the  hunting  stage 
of  civilization. 


Table  IV. 
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According  to  the  definition  of  Quatrefage,  the  Negritos 
are  brachycephalic.  It  seems  that  admixture  with  a 
primitive  dolichocephalic  race  has  affected  the  general 
shape  of  the  head.  They  have  curly  hair.  They  may 
be  the  survivals  of  a  Negrito  type. 

III.  Nasal  Index 

Risley  finds  in  India  that  the  nasal  index  ranks 
higher  as  a  distinctive  character  than  the  stature  or 
even  the  cephalic  index  itself.  The  nasal  index  is 
accepted  by  all  anthropologists  as  one  of  the  best  tests. 
“According  to  Topinard,  there  are  two  types  of  nose, 
the  low,  broad,  and  fiat.  As  a  rule,  the  more  prominent 
a  nose  is,  the  narrower  it  is ;  the  flatter  it  is,  the  broader 
it  becomes.  The  depth  increases  with  the  prominence,  and 
narrows  and  diminishes  with  the  flattening  and  broaden¬ 
ing.”*  The  Rig-Veda  employs  the  word  ‘anasa’  or 
noseless  to  the  Dasyus  which  designation  means  ‘thieves 
or  demons’.  The  broad  type  of  nose  of  the  primitive 
tribes  is  their  striking  characteristic.  The  physical 
configuration  of  the  country,  the  vast  stretches  of 
fever-haunted  jungles,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  the 
complete  social  organization  of  the  primitive  tribes 
protect  them  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  influence. 
Where  races  with  different  nasal  proportions  are  inter¬ 
mixed,  the  index  marks  the  degree  of  crossing  that 
has  taken  place.  The  average  nasal  index  of  the  sixteen 
tribes  is  given  in  Table  V.  The  Malavetan,  the  Malan- 
kuravan,  the  Kanikkar,  the  Muthuvan,  the  Urali,  the 
Malapulayan,  the  Ullatan,  and  the  Malayarayan  have 
distinctly  platyrhine  nose,  while  the  Mannan,  the 
Paliyan,  the  Pulayan,  the  Vishavan,  and  Sambavar 
border  on  platyrhiny.  The  remaining  tribes  are  meso- 
rhine.  The  percentage  of  platyrhiny  is  also  indicated 

*  Haddon,  A.  G.— The  Races  of  Man,  p.  87. 
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in  the  above  table.  To  sum  up,  short  stature,  low  fore¬ 
head,  flat  nose,  and  dark  complexion  are  the  chief 
characteristic  features  of  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Travancore. 

Racial  Study  of  the  Tribes 
The  above  data  collected  by  me  enable  me  to  make 
a  clear  racial  study  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Travancore. 

Table  V. 
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When  Ctesias  speaks  of  the  small  stature,  black  com¬ 
plexion,  and  snub  noses  of  India,  we  feel  that  the 
description  is  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  study 
them  along  with  the  Dasyus  and  Nishadas  of  early 
Sanscrit  literature.  The  Bhagavatha  Purana  describes 
the  Nishada  as  "black  like  crows,  very  low  statured, 
high  cheek  bones,  low  topped  nose,  red  eyes,  and  copper 
coloured  hair.”*  His  descendants  are  distributed  over 
the  hills  and  forests.  The  Anamalai  Hills  of  Southern 
India  form  the  refuge  of  a  whole  series  of  broken  tribes 
who  are  characterised  by  dark  complexion,  low  stature, 
and  flat  nose.  Who  were  these  Nishadas? 

The  Nishadas  were  reckoned  by  Sir  Herbert  Risley 
as  belonging  to  the  ‘Dravidian  race’,  occupying  the 
oldest  geological  formation  in  India,  the  medley  of 
forest-clad  hills,  terraced  plateaux,  and  undulating 
plains  which  stretch  from  the  Vindhya  Hills  to  Cape 
Comorin.  He  is  recognized  everywhere  by  his  black 
skin,  his  squat  figure,  and  the  negro-like  proportions 
of  the  nose.  Risley  looked  to  the  researches  of 
Thurston  to  define  and  classify  the  numerous  sub-tribes. 
“In  describing  the  Hindu  type,  Topinard  describes  the 
population  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  into  three  strata, 
the  Black,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Aryan.  The  remnants 
of  the  first  are  found  at  the  present  time  shut  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  India  under  the  names  of 
Bhils,  Mahairs,  Gonds,  and  Khonds;  and  in  the  south 
under  the  names  of  Yanadis,  Maravars,  Kurumbas,  and 
Veddahs.  Its  primitive  characters  apart  from  its  dark 
colour-  and  low  stature  are  difficult  to  discover,  but 
travellers  do  not  talk  of  woolly  hair  in  India.”! 

*  Chanda,  R.  P-,  The  Indo-Aryan  Race,  Part  I  -p.  5- 

t  Thurston,  “  The  Dravidian  Problem” — The  Madras  Museum  Bulletin, 
2,  No.  3,  p- 197- 
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Thurston  continues,  “that  there  is  much  that  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Australians  and  the 
Dravidians  sprang  from  a  common  main  branch  of  the 
human  race.  The  Veddahs  of  India  and  Ceylon,  whom 
one  might  call  Pre-Dravidians,  would  represent  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  main  stem.  Southern  India  was  once 
the  passage  ground  by  which  the  ancient  progenitors 
of  the  Northern  and  Mediterranean  races  proceeded  to 
the  parts  of  the  globe  which  they  now  inhabit.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  as  in  others,  antiquarian  remains 
show  the  existence  of  peoples  who  used  successively 
implements  of  unwrought  stone,  of  wrought  stone,  and 
of  metal  fashioned  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  These 
tribes  have  also  left  cairns  and  stone  circles  indicating 
burial  places.  It  has  been  usual  to  set  them  clown  as 
earlier  than  Dravidian.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
wild  tribes  of  Southern  India  are  physiologically  of 
an  earlier  type  than  the  Dravidian  tribes.”* 

Sergi  rightly  separates  from  the  Dravidian  a  highly 
platyrhine  type,  of  a  nature  less  than  of  median  type 
showing  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  Veddahs,  and 
together  with  the  second  type  lie  also  perceives  a  third 
in  the  peninsula  especially  among  the  Kadars,  which 
type  is  also  platyrhine,  and  of  a  low  stature,  but  with 
short  and  woolly  hair,  and  a  negroid  face.  They  are 
the  remnants  respectively  of  the  Australoids  and  the 
Negritos  who  were  afterwards  more  closely  placed  in 
relief  by  Biasutti.  The  following  ethnic  stratification 
is  given  for  Indiaf: — 

1.  Negritos. 

2.  Pre-Dravidians. 

*  Thurston,  “The  Dravidian  Problem,”  The  Madras  Museum  Bulletin, 

2,  No.  3,  p.  190. 

t  Ruggeri,  The  First  Oullines  of  a  Systematic  Anthropology  of 
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3.  Dravidians. 

4.  Tall  dolichocephalic  (Mesopotamia)  elements. 

5.  Doliclioeeplialic  Aryans. 

6.  Brachyceplialic  Leneoderms. 

“Our  theory  is  that  the  Dravidians  are  Australoid- 
Veddahs  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  an  oriental 
extension  of  the  Mediterranean  race  which  Risley  thinks 
or  with  Elliot  Smith  a  Brown  race  whose  anthropological 
consistency  is  somewhat  equivocal.  It  would  be  useful 
to  see  what  physical  characters  are  presented  by  the 
prehistoric  skulls  of  India,  especially  of  the  Bayana  type 
which  Mr.  Mitra  refers  to  as  of  Pre-Dravidic  Veddah 
type,  and  those  of  Adichanallur,  which,  according’  to 
Lapicque,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  others,  i.  e., 
rather  Negroid.”*  “Ruggcri  mentions  four  skulls  from 
the  vicinity  of  Madras  with  a  head  index  of  60.  Thurston 
describes  them  as  prognathous  and  with  the  recoding 
forehead  of  the  negro  rather  than  of  the  Veddah.  These 
skulls  are  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with 
the  affinities  of  the  lower  Melanesian  Negro  with  the 
African  Negro;  for  not  many  links  are  known  in  the 
wide  extent  separating  the  two  groups.  ”f  The  Pre- 
Dravidians  were  followed  by  a  finer  type,  although 
dark  skinned,  the  nose  was  less  wide,  and  as  deep  at 
the  roots  as  in  the  Veddahs,  and  the  profile  much  less 
prognathous,  really  almost  orthognathous.  It  is  the 
Dravidian  type  akin  to  the  Ethiopian  (not  Negroid). 
“They  are  found  in  their  purest  form  in  the  South 
Indian  jungles.  Of  these  arc  the  Kota,  Badaga,  and 
Kurumba  peoples  of  the  Nilgiri  mountains  of  South 
India.  They  have  leptorbine  noses  (index  75)  and  are 
somewhat  taller  than  most  of  the  so  called  Dravidians 


*  Ruggeri,  The  First  Outlines  of  a  Systematic  Authrimol 
Asia,  p.  53. 

t  Griffith  Taylor,  Race  and  Environment,  p.  181. 
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with  a  nasal  index  from  84  to  94.  Bichards  points  out 
that  the  Dravidian  is  more  leptorhine  than  the  Pre- 

Dravidian.® 

If  we  arrange  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
jungle  tribes  in  the  order  of  descending  nasal  index, 
it  may  he  seen  that,  as  we  advance  from  platyrhiny  to 
mesorhiny,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  the  Dravidian  type,  which  we  considered  to 
be  mesorliine. 

I  give  below  the  results  of  my  study  based  on  ex¬ 
tensive  measurements  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Tra- 
vancorc  (Tables  VI  and  VII). 


Table  VI. 


No.  |  Tribe. 

I 

|  .Stature 

Cephalic 

|  Kasai 

1  !  Pnniyan  ,j 

2, 

I  157.4 

74-0 

93-1 

2  j  Kadiv  .j 

|  23 

157-7 

72-9 

89-8 

-• 

<3  Kurulia  .j 

157-9 

76-5 

Sii'l 

20 

159-3  ! 

TV  9 

85-1 

5  I rula  (Nilgiris) 

25 

1511.8 

75-8 

SI '9 

0 

Malavolan  J 

2:. 

1 5 1*  •  8 

84-6 

| 

Kainkkar 

20 

155 ' 2 

73-4 

S-l  '6 

s 

Palivun 

’ 

150  Ml 

83-0 

9 

Urnli 

159*5 

71*6 

Typical  Tribe 

Radii"* 

Knrubu  of  Alysr 


of  Homo  Indo-Africanus 


*  Griffith  Taylor  -Ran: 


anil  Enviroimiunt  — 
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Comparing  the  two  summaries,  one  can  understand  at 
a  glance  how  the  .intercrossing  of  the  jungle  tribes  lias 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  platyrhino  feature  as  seen 
among  the  Tamil  Irulans  whose  nasal  index  comes 
down  to  80 -4.'-, .---Thurston  expressly  notes  the  physical 
change  that  takes:  place  when  the  tribes  leave  the 


Table  VII. 


iMiimt •  f  Tribe. 

Number 

Stature 

1 

Mnlavetan 

63 

.63-6., 

73-85 

80-77 

2 

Malankuravau 

120  i 

153-62 

71-33 

00  86 

3 

Kanikkav 

2-1-0 

in:i-« 

74-00  1 

80-01 

i 

Mutbuvau 

90 

15,Vi9 

72-00 

88*71 

5 

UlUitan 

88 

103  68 

71-10 

89-11 

8 

than 

121 

150-81) 

73-05 

!  86-76 

7 

Malapulayan 

3* 

158 ■ SI 

1  71 ' 38 

85-54 

8 

Vjshavan 

21 

155-81 

71-00 

83*81 

a 

Pa  lay  fin 

95 

153-47 

71-02 

84*52 

10 

Tbantapulaysin 

38 

152-53 

71-03 

77  97 

1 1 

l’aliyan 

28 

157  32 

|  74-46 

83  08 

12 

Malay  arayau 

132 

1 07  83 

[  73-32 

8 1-03 

13 

Mamiiiii 

•12 

151-90 

71.27 

84  ■  72 

14 

Malapantaram 

76 

150-75 

75-95 

81-72 

15 

Nayadi 

16 

;  152*00  ' 

77-50 

77-22 

(  Sambavar 

30 

164-33 

78-40 

84-33 

16 

1  P.-iray.-i  .  i 

80 

■  153*33 

76-95 

81-52 
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jungle  and  approach  the  cities.  His  observation  on  the 
nasal  index  of  the  Kanikkar  is  given  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  VIII. 

Average  Nasal  I  Maximum  Nasal  I  Minimum  Nasal 
Index.  Ind.x.  I  Index. 


Jungle  .  84 -G  105-0  72 '3 

Domesticated  .  81  "2  90 '5  70 '8 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nasal  index  of  the  jungle 
Kanikkar  is  higher  than  that  of  the  domesticated  Kanik¬ 
kar  of  the  plains.  This  is  an  instance  of  primitive  short, 
dark-skinned,  and  platyrhine  type  changing  as  a  result 
of  contact  metamorphosis  towards  leptorliiny.  A  great 
elevation  in  nasal  index  is  observed  among  the  tribes 
of  Chota-Nag-pur  and  Western  Bengal.  “Biasutti  in¬ 
cludes  their  habitat  in  the  area  where  a  purer  Veddaic 
substratum  has  persisted.  Denikar  recognises  that  the 
Veddahs  are  the  remnants  of  a  very  primitive  popula¬ 
tion,  whose  physical  type  is  most  approached  by  a 
platyrliinous  variety  of  the  Dravidian  race  thus  indi¬ 
cating  precisely  the  Santals,  the  Mundas,  the  Kola,  and 
the  Bhumij.  We  prefer  to  confine  the  Dravidian  race 
to  the  mesorhine  type.  In  such  manner,  we  confer  on 
the  Pre-Dravidians  the  present  numerical  preponder¬ 
ance  and  their  importance  in  the  ethnical  stratification 
of  India  augments  proportionately.”* 

Dr.  Eickstedt  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  ethnical 
composition  of  India.  According  to  him,  “the  most 
primitive  racial  stratum  are  the  Weddids.  They  pro¬ 
bably  number  over  2,00,00,000,  and  only  a  century  ago, 
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formed  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  India.  The 
Gondids  and  the  Malids  are  the  most  important  sub¬ 
types.  The  Gondid  race  is  chiefly  characterised  in  the 
widely  spread  Gond  tribes  of  Central  India.  The 
Malids  form  the  southern  sub-type  of  the  Wcddids. 
The  type  is  here  more  primitive  than  among  the 
Gondids.  In  the  ease  of  many  individuals,  the  face 
is  extremely  low  and  lozenge-shaped.  This  shape  is 
the  consequence  of  very  wide  jaw  bones  and.  pointed 
chin.  The  chin  moreover  is  small,  and  its  profile,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  case  of  women,  extremely  retreating.  The 
nose  is  very  broad  and  low,  the  steep  forehead  often 
overhangs  the  eyes.  The  lips  are  fairly  thick,  at  any 
rate  thicker  than  is  the  case  with  the  Gondids.  Quite 
often  the  face  is  lightly  prognathous.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dark-skinned,  indeed  almost  black-brown.  Dr. 
Eickstedt’s  view  is  that  it  is  not  correct  without  more 
ado  to  associate  the  Malids  with  the  Negritos  (as  has 
been  done  by  Lapicque  and  Keane).  Negritos  are 
indeed  of  small  stature  even  very  much  more  smaller 
than  the  Malids,  and  they  have  dark  skins  and  curly  hair, 
but  they  indeed  by  no  means  reveal  the  primitiveness 
of  the  Malids.  It  would  be  more  cautious  and  more 
likely  correct  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Proto-Negrito 
element  and  its  fusion  into  the  ancient  Indian  Weddid 
aborigines.  Dr.  Eickstedt  thinks  that  “this  stand¬ 
point  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Keane, 
but  signifies  a  deepening  and  differentiation  of  our  view, 
as  must  be  expected  with  our  advance  of  knowledge.”* 
According  to  him,  “the  Malids  are  only  found  in  the 
southern  forest  areas  of  India.  They  form  a  thick 


*  Ananthakrishna  Iyer,  L-  K.,  Thu  Mysore  Triliusi  and  Castes,  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  I:  Eickstedt-  — The  Position  of  Mysore  in  India’s  i’acial 
History,  pp.  20-25. 
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band  running  northwards  from  the  southernmost  Car¬ 
damom  Hills  to  the  Nilgiris  splitting  up  here  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  one  hand  as  far  as  some  uncertain  north¬ 
ern  limit  in  the  west  Mysore  forests  and  over  the 
Nallamalais  as  far  as  Krishna,  Kanildiar,  Malabedar, 
and  Kurumber  are  characteristic  groups  in  the  west, 
and  Irular,  Yanadi,  Chenelm,  etc.,  in  the  east.”* 

The  Negrito  Element  in  Travancore 

The  presence  of  a  Negrito  strain  in  the  aboriginal 
population  of  South  India  was  suspected  by  early  ob¬ 
servers,  but  definite  evidence  was  lacking.  Its  existence 
among  the  Kadars  of  the  Cochin  State  was  several  times 
advanced  by  Preuss,  Keane,  Sergi,  and  Haddon.  The 
researches  of  Lapicque  among  the  Kadars  convinced 
him  that  the  existence  of  ‘une  race  nigre  primitive’  was 
incontestable. 

Dr.  Hutton  has  drawn  attention  to  the  presence  of 
the  Negrito  type  among  the  Angami  Nagas  and  says, 
“In  the  Kadars  and  the  Uriilis  of  the  extreme  south, 
occasional  individuals  with  frizzly  hair  and  low  stature 
and  negro-like  features  are  very  suggestive  of  survivals 
of  the  Negrito  race.”f  “To  Dr.  Hutton,  the  Uralis 
seem  to  suggest  the  Negrito  as  much  as  the  Kadar  does. 
The  height  of  the  men  is  about  5  feet,  the  hair  is  very 
curly,  but  is  also  harsh  and  in  some  individuals  crisp 
and  kinky.  The  features  suggest  that  the  basic  type 
is  Proto-Australoid  with  some  admixture  of  Negrito 
and  perhaps  Mediterranean.  The  Kanikkar  are  also 
described  by  him  as  Proto-Australoid  with  also  some 
Negrito  admixture  and  being  by  no  means  pronouncedly 

*  Anauthakrishna  Ivon  L.  K.,  The  Mysore  Tribes  and  Castes,  Vol.  1, 

Chap.  I:  Eickstedt . The  Position  of  Mysore  in  India’s  Bacial 

History  p.  2(5. 

t  Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  1:  India.  Part  I,  p.  442. 
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prognathous.®  Spirally  curved  hair  has  been  observed 
by  me  among  the  Uralis,  the  Kanikkar,  the  Malapan- 
tarams,  the  Malavetans,  and  the  Yishavans. 

Dr.  Guha  observed  the  existence  of  frizzly  hair 
among  the  Kadars  of  Cochin  State.  According  to  him, 
the  comparatively  low  values  of  the  C.B.D.  found 
between  the  Kadar  and  the  Nattu  Malayan,  and  the 
Yerava,  and  their  divergencies  from  the  Bliil-Ghenchu 
type,  coupled  with  the  distinct  negroid  features  in  many 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes,  seem  also 
due  to  the  Negrito  strain  among  the  latter,  though  it 
may  appear  to  be  submerged  at  the  present  moment. 
It  has  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  remnants  of 
the  Negrito  race  now  found  among  the  Semangs  and 
Andamanese  were  much  more  widely  spread  at  one 
time  and  extended  well  into  the  Indian  Continent  to  the 
South-westernmost  end  in  Cochin  and  Travancore. 

Quatrefage  laid  down  that  the  Negritos  are  brachy- 
cephalic.  Dr.  Guha  observes,  “though  the  mean  cephalic 
index  of  the  Kadars  was  dolichocephalic,  among  the 
individuals  with  frizzly  hair,  there  was  a  marked  tend¬ 
ency  for  a  rise  in  the  index  towards  mesorhiny  as  shown 
by  two  individuals  having  77  -34  and  79  .-29  as  the  values 
of  their  index,  which  indicated  that  the  basis  of  the 
Negrito  type  was  probably  brackycephalic  or  at  least 
meso  as  in  the  Semangs,  but  large  admixture  with  the 
primitive  dolichocephalic  race  has  affected  the  general 
shape  of  their  head.”  He  also  thinks  that  the  long 
spirals  now  seen  among  most  of  the  Kadars  and  Pula- 
yans  with  frizzly  hair  was  probably  due  to  the  same 
admixture.  He  observed  short  spirals  in  two  indi¬ 
viduals.  At  the  present  day,  the  Negritos  are  found 

*  Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  1:  India,  Part  III,  B,  Ethno¬ 
graphical,  p.  11. 
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to  be  closely  similar  to  the  Melanesian  type  in  hair  and 
head  form,  but  judging  from  the  presence  of  two  men 
with  short  spirals  and  high  cephalic  index,  Dr.  Guha  is 
of  opinion  that  the  original  type  was  not  probably 
unlike  that  of  the  Semangs  and  Andamanese,  among 
whom  designs  of  bamboo  combs  identical  with  those 
used  by  the  Kadar  women  are  found.*  A  comparative 
statement  of  measurements  of  the  Semang,  Kadar, 
and  Malapantaram  is  given  below  in  Table  IK. 


Table  IX. 


No. 

Name  of 

Tribe. 

Stature. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Index. 

Hair. 

Colour. 

Semang  (Griffith 

Taylnr)  . 

1507 

77-7 

97-1 

|  Pepper 

Chocolate. 

2 

Kadar  (Thurston). 

1556 

79-9 

89-8 

j  Short 
,  spirals. 

Do.  brown. 

3 

|  Malapantaram 

1547 

76-0 

78-0 

;  Spirally 

Dark. 

In  Travaneore  are  found  the  Malapantarams,  a 
jungle  tribe  in  the  hunting  stage  of  civilization.  In 
1935,  I  measured  63  individuals  of  whom  22  were  doli¬ 
chocephalic,  50  mesocephalic,  and  4  brachycephalic. 
Their  forehead  is  receding,  and  the  brow-ridges  are 
prominent.  The  hair  is  black  and  looks  curly  in  some. 
Their  average  cephalic  index  is  75-95.  The  value  of 
the  cephalic  index  of  the  Malapantarams  is  that  it  goes 
to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  basis  of  the  Negrito  type 
was  probably  brachycephalic  or  at  least  meso  as  in  the 
Semangs,  but  that  large  admixture  with  the  primitive 
dolichocephalic  race  has  affected  the  general  shape 
*  Hutton,  J.  H.,— The  Census  of  India,  1931— Vol  I,  India— Part 
III  A,  p.  1. 
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of  the  head.  The  Malapantarams  are  surrounded  by 
‘doleph’  tribes  like  the  Uralis,  Malayarayans,  and 
the  Ullatans.  The  presence  of  a  Negrito  strain  in  the 
aboriginal  population  of  South  India  thus  receives  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  from  its  existence  among  some  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Travaneore,  where  it  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Hutton  and  myself.  The  photographs 
will  bear  ample  evidence  to  it. 

The  Negrito  appears  to  have  been  the  first  inha¬ 
bitant  of  South-Eastern  Asia.  Traces  of  Ins  stock 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  forest  tribes  of  the 
higher  hills  of  the  extreme  south  of  India  and  similar 
traces  appear  to  exist  in  the  inaccessible  areas  between 
Assam  and  Burma,  where  a  dwarfish  stature  is  combined 
with  frizzly  hair  such  as  appears  to  result  from  the 
recent  admixtures  of  the  pure  or  virtually  pure  Negrito 
stock  of  the  Andamans  with  blood  from  the  mainland  of 
India  or  Burma.  Dr.  Hutton  observes  that  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  bow  is  still  his  invention,  judging  from 
its  existence  among  the  Andamanese.  In  Travaneore, 
the  bow  is  still  used  by  the  Urfdis,  the  Mutliuvans,  the 
Vishavans,  and  the  Kanikkar. 

Proto- Australoid 

The  Negritos  must  have  been  early  displaced  or 
supplanted  by  the  Proto-Australoid  who  formed  one 
of  the  major  elements  in  the  aboriginal  population  of 
India.  This  dolichocephalic  type  appears  to  Dr.  Hutton 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  west.  Sewell  reverts  to 
the  theory  of  Australian  origins,  and,  in  his  account 
of  Mohenja  Daro  skulls,  he  definitely  associates  the 
Proto-Australoid  type  with  the  Australian  aborigines 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Rhodesian  skull  in  the 
other.  According  to  Dr.  Hutton,  the  safest  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  that  the  Proto-Australoid  type  in  India  is 
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derived  from  an  early  migration  from  the  West,  and  its 
special  features  have  been  finally  determined  and  per¬ 
manently  characterised  in  India  itself.  It  is  represented 
in  the  purest  form  in  the  Veddahs,  Malavetans,  Irulas, 
Sholagas,  and  similar  tribes  in  the  hunting  stage  of 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India,  and  perhaps  in  as  pure  a 
form  as  any  in  the  nearly  related  Paliyans  of  the  Palni 
Bulls,  whose  sole  weapon  is  the  digging  spud.  If  we 
compare  the  tribes  of  Travancore  with  the  Veddahs  and 
the  aborigines  of  Australia,  we  observe  that  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  the  face,  form  of  hair  and  skin 
colour,  the  three  are  essentially  alike,  though  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  are  taller  and  show  larger  absolute  dimensions 
of  head  than  the  other  two.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Veddahs  are  closer  to  the  Australians  than  to  the 
tribes  in  Travancore  and  outside  which  are  the  smallest 
of  the  three.  The  shortest  and  smallest  are  the  Indian 
tribes,  then  come  the  Veddahs,  and  lastly  the  Austra¬ 
lians.  We  may  assume  that  all  the  three  belong  to  the 
same  stock,  the  Indian  tribes  retaining  the  more  basic 
characters.  A  comparative  statement  of  measurements 
is  given  in  Table  X.  It  is  this  type  that  is  primarily 
Table  X 


No. 

Name  of 
Tribe. 

|  Stature. 

J  Cephalic 

|  Nasal 

1 

j  Hair. 

Colour. 

1 

Australian  J 

162.5 

73.0 

wavy 

Chocolate. 

2 

Vcddah 

157.1 

75.1 

84.0 

wavy 

Do. 

3 

Malavetan  • 

153.3 

73.5 

92.5 

curly 

Dark- 

4 

Muthuvan  . 

154.2 

73.8 

88.4 

wavy 

Dark  brown 

5 

Kanikkar 

152.9 

74.2 

89.6 

spirally 

curved 

Dark. 
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responsible  for  the  platyrhine  and  dark-skinned  elements 
in  India.  “The  contribution  of  the  Proto- Australoid  to 
Indian  culture  may  be  the  introduction  of  pottery.  The 
presence  of  the  boomerang  as  well  as  also  of  the  blow- 
gun  in  South  India  may  possibly  bo  credited  to  them, 
and  in  the  domain  of  religion  probably  totemism.”* 
In  North  Travancore,  the  blow-gun  is  found  among  the 
Muthuvans  and  the  Vishavans,  as  large  reeds  grow 
in  the  locality. 


Conclusion 

The  existence  of  a  Negrito  strain  in  the  aboriginal 
population  of  South  India  has  received  additional  evi¬ 
dence  in  Travancore.  It  has  been  observed  by  Lapicque 
and  Dr.  G-uha  among  the  Kadars  and  the  Pulayans  of 
the  Cochin  State,  and  by  Dr.  Hutton  and  myself  among 
the  Uralis,  and  the  Kanikkar.  Spirally  curved  hair  has 
been  observed  by  me  among  the  Uralis,  the  Kanikkar, 
the  Malavetans,  the  Malapantarams,  and  the  Vishavans. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Proto-Australoid  (Pre- 
Dravidian).  This  type  is  found  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  India,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Toalas  of  Celebes, 
and  the  Sakais  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Mala¬ 
vetans,  the  Muthuvans,  the  Kanikkar,  and  others  may 
be  regarded  as  representatives  of  this  group. 

At  present  there  are  no  distinctly  Negrito  com¬ 
munities  in  India  nor  has  any  trace  of  a  Negrito  langu¬ 
age  been  discovered.  But  distinctly  Negrito  features 
not  only  crop  up  continually  from  the  Himalayan 
slopes  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  also  abound  in  great 
megalithic  monuments  which  help  us  to  some  extent  to 


Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  1:  India,  Part  I,  p.  444. 
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unravel  the  History  of  their  remote  past.  The  obser¬ 
vations  of  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr.  Guha,  and  myself  go  to 
show  that  Negrito  features  crop  up  among  the  Kadars 
and  the  Pulayans  of  Cochin  State,  and  the  Uralis,  the 
Malapantarams,  the  Kanikkar  and  the  Vishavans  of 
Travancore. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  Megalitkie  monu¬ 
ments  are  largely  found  on  the  High  Eanges  of  Travan¬ 
core.  Dolmens,  menhirs,  and  alignments  are  found 
in  the  region  of  the  Uralis,  the  Mannans,  the  Mala- 
yarayans,  and  other  jungle  tribes  of  Travancore. 
Mr.  Perry  points  out  that,  all  the  world  over,  megalitkie 
monuments  exhibit  such  similarities  of  structure  that 
they  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  showing  a 
common  culture.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
reality  of  a  stone  using  people  is  evidenced  by  the  use 
of  stones  for  graves  by  some  of  the  hill-tribes  even  now. 
The  dead  are  buried  and  a  stone  is  planted  at  the  head 
and  the  foot  of  the  grave  by  the  Uralis,  the  Mutkuvans, 
the  Mannans,  and  the  Malayarayans. 

Systematic  excavations  still  await  the  spade  of  the 
archaeologist  in  Travancore.  Ward  and  Conner  made 
the  earliest  of  excavations  in  the  State.  According  to 
them,  all  the  tumuli  appear  to  be  of  a  period  earlier 
than  the  Iron  Age.*  Mr.  Bourdillon  once  picked 
up  a  bronze  lamp  from  one  of  the  tumuli.  No 
skeletal  remains  have  been  so  far  unearthed  to  bear 
any  direct  evidence  of  the  Negrito  race  in  Travancore. 
Judged  by  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  objects  found, 
the  megalithic  remains  of  the  Deccan  and  South  India 
are  said  to  reveal  a  uniform  culture,  and  it  is  considered 

*  Ward  and  Conner,  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  Vol.  I,  p.  19. 
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that  the  megalithic  remains  of  Southern  India  are  post- 
Yedie  and  later  than  any  similar  remains  of  the  Central 
Indian  Plateau,  from  where  the  culture  would  seem  to 
have  spread  southwards.*  The  excavations  of  Mohenja 
Daro  and  Harappa  reveal  that  one  of  the  skulls  is  Proto- 
Australoid.  A  correspondence  in  type  is  revealed  by 
one  of  the  South  Indian  skulls,  Adiclianallur,  which  is 
classed  as  Proto-Australoid  by  Elliot  Smith.  The 
physical  characteristics  observed  in  the  skulls  are  found 
among-  the  existing  South  Indian  tribes  and  among  the 
Yeddahs  of  Ceylon.  While  the  Pre-Dravidian  is  their 
time-honoured  appellation,  Baron  Eickstedt  would  call 
them  ‘Weddid’  and  Dr.  Cuba,  ‘Nisliadic’,  Dr.  Hutton 
has  labelled  them  ‘Proto-Australoid’  after  Sewell.  It 
is  but  fitting  that  this  designation  continues. 


Hutton,  The  Census  of  India,  1931,  I  -Part  III',  A-  p.  68. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

A  Pulaya  Marriage  Song- 
aa_ioaI]  a<uoeJ]ca>,  aa_ioaf|  ®o_ioei]c9> 
acuiofij]  ®Q_!oejlc9)  ciooffiai. 
aa-ioeflacucno  afljogj]eo>oeqa03a§g3)  ffleuoejteai 
aajoejlaaicrro  fflaJoeH^jqg-ja'@en|  aaJoellajo 
(3rO(Dl©CQ)cno  a.ajo/yla2>:>aejoa§g3)  fflojoss^a 
(8iDfli]acQ)mo  a.ajo^aojoajeiaJ6SB^(?n|0. 
ml(b'6?(3QlCnD  fflj3j0gj]cr»06)a)^ffla_l3(!8Sa 
ajfkflfflasaB  aaJo^asaraia^oaaac^oaB 
<mg)cft>ocn’o  ^alcqjo  a-ioslrggnnlsxy 
a®®§§°°  <nfl®<flacnoo  a-ios~lgvn)fs>1eAJ 

aQ)^ojo  &&jooo§o  aJos]itSKi)(P)](8xu 
§Dcio]ffioQ)g)  araoeai  gKBflG<fl6>6rDGa<8oo 
ari<SSk96iO(C8.tifla_J«.2)o  aJOS  gSSmfAxU 
ajslsraimoso  (srotaaacno  ajps'.ffliginale.aj 
®(OT5)d9ao<c8  (ooj^jeao  Q-iasl^fflOe^j 
aisai»o(D3  (ooj^jtsao  (uoslggsraflsiy 
ao(fc<fl>sn§  aejcno§!«36  ao^caaoiaggoob 
a(D2ffl5)c^)g'Gaj(DlaotD'lai(i)  aiaggoii 
aocidfcais  <moaio§laaj:  esnscmoja® 
<gr®<oosrooaao<[8  aajgfgaao«6rBo»afl®s 
aoAc&sns  aajcooil®6  (moadnaaoeare 

(m®sfrossraaoQ8Q-i<rao  ju^fflc8j|8QJ0ffiaoi 
«nn)Qrlrih^(2gio  mssaQoiodstengTig^ansai  as 

®®ei<fl»§Q!ao  (oaS-CoaTlffis  fmoa<m]<flacno 

afflaaac^offlaacejcioaaosmocu'ailas 
®t5)Sl&§a2o  (ooaiaiAiGJtreo  rmoadnaaoesna 
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o®y>o?l§  oJlsom 

cfijOtng-^fOKTyroooDaaoffi  srtscmn  f|®5 
Ollal^o  Qj!gf|8c8>|o  (TTlS)|tT:OQ'aPs)S 
cSjcmg-j  (incrufflosHD  (SYDomijWsnT) 

61(002  61(03  acftOOo  (J5)O0f!5)S>P..O86ir® 
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o^eifKSo  fflxuo,*3®©®030  (B^^oocnaifficio 
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ara  6)t9i§  afloAeia  6isky®ca>§]ea2) 
rarooiadio  6)xuQ,c8>08ao  ra)§(mo)Sle.ajo®sna 
rtftajffloiral  qjooojc9)^5)S  6)xurmaiffloo 
6io®D®ajoacg^sca5tfl8QQ)  c&oeacosle.aj 
(acmaJfolstftsjiaocn  sajoc&moaiacio 


c83rmg^(C)l(I^fflXi;(03(!ST0ri(0&cft0aao  ffiiftglsCQ) 
eaaio^ffiaajoslojml^o^cuacD 
cs»1if.TUc&1a|oipl  (aggTiaase^o 
(»08c85)06)&30alaOCDri(a6(B)3eoaffl3®&]Oal«^ 
a(03®dai^ailoc9joa§«(OTO)OQ)ajfflor) 
AODg-^^ejlajooijlejo  amscmamaiorn 
afloc83ciiab(OYO)O^Qio<flaacm 
<ftxTiej8o_i06)ej  (@oulaj!§3l8.jytt»aj®cn 
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(5rDfoilcfta2'o  (oooio§l  eaJOGcm  (fflroaiaD 
<Bro<m)<flM22>o  rmoaiogl  aisomraoW 
(sroaifflcAo  ara  i^ejlcqjo  qgiS(arg!oQc9iOfln§ai©ro 
Acrng-^p-Tlg-j  ocnfle  'arfisrimaifflOD 
igTgjrtnWazo  (tnoQJogl<fo_jOc3jonr)QJaoo 
amamrolsasim^asrairoilsaiocEsdl  a_ios]~ 
WliftCDO^lnjOCUJtfelgKDaS  GajO<ftCma!©00 

cusaso  njejo  <u<ylffiaJOc&cmaJ©cn 
ajoao  jojOfoocoH  axAiemxoQjGoo 
WQfoflcftifflsro  (nooses  <sa_io<ft{maifficr) 
(mg^iaafflo  oiomejo  c&seorTKajaxscr) 

Asplaioiy  «m§®rc§s>s  ©casern  oroaiGco 
GtftOGQjfiml  atfcolcfflQJfflcio 
oos©9^  6njejl<ffls)^  GAoloaxucioo 
6!a_)ocnBo  (©lejocicjooo  ©pJGcmcaoJacr) 
oJOTimoorao  ra-jotortnajaetbo  o£)«8«sK5>ociOjo  ai^ 
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cftoooosl  <a>oan<o)"leg^fijl®lcM(TnQJaou 
®r®  eaofflo  Gaioelg^  ©ajaooosB  mas 
ogjaaosoaminnso  <i0ciio,|f^l  ataaco 
alsralgjo  ©.ojogjl^ocniltolasrmamso 
aoao_|  mofflej]  ool  acuoacoio  ailacmso 
^J^_jftrmoeIlc96ioa<o  or?)  caasnso  aJDaom 
a^aoroso  agjannso  sKootagipl  ac aeon 
rai®  aoorortggisregj]  (SiDasflejltassjImo 
Q^ciboatanaoJocTDiaa'l  ata^amaaoiocE? 
ffloag^  oioaejlaojo  gajoccfiagjcitoize?), 
eaomo  lilasaoaocqjo  caanalagja&oazn 
crflaoaioono  (8&<aso  o^)crbQg^l  atftaoo 
goasralffi  aooi$|  oolooacSSiooroo  acaaco 
caroanno  anno  a-ojogpea  a^aomatt-jooaa5) 

ajorao  0cioi^a§cna<fl«ioaen§  agjdxoa&l 
ogjoross  0oo^§oso  o®abft|j]rfl  Staacio 
mxstttio  ermo  a-oJogjoaa  a^aomaa-jooazl 
asaojcno  ajmvlaooosngoo  a.aiQ,<aog.  enoOcsal 
cftcm^OTratnirooasnao  aajci<a>o&  soodasT) 
aaofnoa®0O(!S(BKnaaoogaocaQ^o  a.ai<^_ 
aemrio^aaoacTnciOcsa  a_joa2>ocroa]gy 
ero^acaosni^afflaQiso  ogjabagn^l  acaffioo 
oolobo^o  ‘a,0e§$°a2l0<C30  e<a8§saJlamoso 
crfloAo^o  taoGg^oaaosssnsoao)  <fto&jo 
afoaa'laa&S’Gajro^sreomifflcTboso 
«0aabo  OAiag-janalaej  ajajaa-j@»mf) 
o^jjoooceagleafflagjlsl^  cxi&(mof| 
momlAaao  rtnoaio§']fflacna»u  asaaioa! 
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aais'ffltgaosfaw)  aigwro]  aJlecmso 

6) OJ ell  8212  6)c6>O§(8(OY0) 

Q^syooDd^’lscflfflig.  (ofloolaigasrofl 
a0sn_iaa1  astsraflcejcsa0  a^osigKssasngi0 
COSQtoS  (0)ej8jy®l  tiJlCTAJffloetDSO 

ag)Sg-iail(!nmoQ4(DOcno(Boc»  ailecmsu 
(srormlfflaj  a^sa.ajeizikt&g  2<&eor) 
cSjrmg-^ffirmaijfBoaoaoscn)  ac&eao 
ajCTDa^tBtroaiifDOcraaaoffiang  ooi^ce&u 
cio'laabo  0CO£?^fflODa*W(D3S0 


aocs^ao  aJornffiaao  ajaiajojotssaaso 
a^racno  CUffll4j6SBfflg0fflc9S)  a-aJogjlssnjxDOGa 
ajOfflo  acni^i  ool  atftoaa  agjaoboso 

«035«5K»1  tajSlfflOQJSO  Q®fflabQ,6f|jl  2lc05(8ClD 

aciDo  a&osnf  0cnaf]oa>o<oo  a<flnoaaoa(roapAoso 


ajua^jcno  aoj^lgAl  aaJaaaa)  aroaiaa0 
a4|0lo9®ffll  ace>o§ffi«5itnoQ)aJcKr 
a_igg.c8S  aioejgg.  aJOejojo  c&lsnil 
ajofijojo  aADolcflalsn#!  ®ai@&o  a«e>o§<8®itn 
g.alD4§|^t<9s'®l®<S)0§@®®Qa)ojao 
Sg><iaj£y  artwyaejoomfaWl  (flatflcuio 
(mcaioaffl]  caaOifeaaiaao  G&ejacasjOsyleqjsmD 
aioGTOCTmo  aacfhysssicno  ac&oeeracoiQJCKf 
csjoooogo  cejglmnssr^eilffllcaQrfDajcro0 
wo  acniMggsrBffigjO  aajaoooffB  itnaa 
a^fflOTm^c&ooleai  eajoQ,oTlgCQj  i 


ailsraojosmo  (felimRnnrKaggoaoffliag^ 
A^aoeiQjgAoDaa.  ^atWlo 
oraoioolKs.Tn  Qjajojoifiio 

Qjo<o1oQ)QJab  oJaa>Gooot8®gn§ 

1630010  caj^^g  *6rara!o  cajslffi^j 

tfeSQJOBJCi  OJ2J06)®  (3.0100,  (110<ola86n§u 

afflffldsciraoale^jsyo  coVQaaiojaidi 
flsicaiooB  i  cftglAaoig^cAejacSfflOtflQ^Gar) 
ojo^Rsnno  aacfotgidstmo  fflcaossretmojctf 
afflencHcto.  aioarofl®o  aaioolei  m)mo0 
oj§*  r^g  o4^c96na£9ao<n?l(5)ceecfnQjao“ 
caooooijo  <fl>aW)g$aST|  Gt&o'lccsQjam 
ooooj  a^uogjlcD  aojg^groloQjogalgj 
alsnil^o  ajxJo^n^oroinocBarmaJao" 

®*S>  GciQffio  g-ajo^ljxj  anuaoooss  Anas 
-  a®aai>o  a&Gooso  aeml0ce>em 
crilcoacflQ^oJlsiTiaBiqj  Q^ctfecigi^l  at&srro 
mi®  <scr>(oo  aioaaDtylffijajog^rmojaco 
o^oibqffl^l  aa_iocm<2®l  Gcfo^asmaaoboffl^l 
®ro(Cilcfea®o  (HQaiejlej'uffiaiDn.jyiia^i 
6ioag_|  aiaoieTiejl  aisscBjOgaojG^jffis 
fflAll  <£bOt  <fi>ilc0QOtn  «<a>^“ 
ojo§c®§I  aigjcssio  cSjgltfiafm  a*g° 

(srofljDcSjazo  oiooiaTlffiamo  GoJo^oai  oQaioaaft 
a®a  ai>o  a-ajQ,  caoffi&o  oosaransls^oeni0 
6iO0a_|  (U<nT|«ai8e;o  sojosco  agjaioazsl 
c9>|fTjlc9aa«noilaj$0o  aoJacrn  fflajonmeas) 
^/tarooiffljas  c&ororg  <0»|s<crB)le4<80o  ©oiecm  a®ak>aml 
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Q0aanta6)(D6)d9fflaOOQ)ai(i8  a-ojog-fiffico  ogjcrtoiaal 
(Brgjs^jajo  cufflW>ra6ffl3^.aaifflB  a^uofficm  o^)ct6oac?| 
ggatng-joo  <£e&><8§o86n§o<8Q_io<8crr>  a®ai>02G?) 
ojofflo  atTo^tssiaacoceaesns  o^oiboaasl 
a{j)cmo<8G}  e^aso  a®aiia|f^l  acfesm 
aolaoaiocno  ffic&gso  a®aicig{$l  (2<&<8cira 
G>(G)G>fi$o«B  3XDf|oQ)cai  QJesaoab 

g_fis>la2)ii4  oJsga.oa6o  aa»agoffi3(siro>]aGa!0<86ri§ 
atmloomi  ajUQ,ffi>ss'lip1  g^sns  n-flflomso 
g.<wlcQ)Cn4  QJ8SB0ClbO6BQ  fflxuffifmso 
§.«3>1qq)(ici4  ffloaffiofflabo  iTilaocQKsirolaeJofflfflreo 
«rg)^.ffl6n§aplooacsaofrnl®CQ(aiig)maa-ii  ecmso 
oJlscm  ool  ecfta^so  0^)060,^  Gkfcacn 
araatsaoica  too^ujoao  ffl®cujo«3a><8gjSOab 
ftfg)ry)3ffi3n-iGg.a anhQ658o  axudnoaoiaorboso 
canaijOtiBaiesB oabo  c^cnc&wn)aeJ6«£o 
cnlaabo  acoqgdlcol^aaejso 
ffi«ncyjo«8  cucsaa  oacibo  a<e»a&o<«<mm)aQa-08sn§ 
ffion^jotiScftaroloaculas  aeans  oilfficmso 
oolaoaafflOaB  aaJsnbrti'SSo  aa-isnixovDo  nnsaea 
cnlcoa<flffl0«8  ®rg)§.n5)®3o  imgjOodnrortio  cmctsffica 
ajiscmo  cr?l  <8tf>6)<3so  Q®d>agjJ^  ac9>Qao 
ajslsmrffloffio  (OOjajjcao  e83sQ65ieai8sB  octtt 
c83§06SBaie§i.ocibosBijo  a.«j«moffl&iaaloso 
■flaSOfflBQBgBB  OfflobO  QjlcQCn!(OTn)1ai651B0 
c^laobo  amfingo'lcafltao  a.ojQjj>o<o& 

^Icoacsaocs  (mgjOonnaao  «n©Oo<oKsxop  ra)RS<82> 
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co)cn©tfis>oco3  aaJsn&<TO®o  fflajsniffixoo  imessa 
ajlecmo  cr?l  8<bis>qso  a^abo,^  0*500 
qjosj  ojscB®  aeslioocyo  Ascmcvb 
acwIroaoKo^arDo  asais  a®<saboso 
oolacrboiyafi  c0jO(§|^K8o  (mgjcscp)  a£j)<scii)oso 
aralrooojo  c&gotd  001  a-aicnDoa&Jsoioso 
oolaaio  aoo^goloal’l^offlajso 
oolaabo  acnaif  aooQ,(&]<um<o3<g<a 
gDsirmajOo  o!<6)(s§oa.3n§cQ)l(oncBQrmQjiaD 
ogjcrnosejj  6c0>§oejo  Q^aamag-jooea) 
ciQoagojIejroltBffia  eoitaasmaaciioa^l 
ooosj  ooaslaitBsa  onbosgso  eaJ06rofflc&aY<S6f 
*oei«00  c033roro)1(mffl6noa0d)O£22?l 
aaooocmoo  ao-iaito)  o-jlaisomaabo  eooaUo 
§Dsg)«86ni  ai&ialace>1oatmlgiigia(mas 
aJomflatwaroro'cuGB  caro>®<a>s.£uoe?] 

(sro§cesila  °4^  ggoaom 

G<majo(D>]  (t»l<a®as  aiaioaacftaisaoesne 
t8>oooo|o  c&gltalgpn  ^mroslfflaaoGsng 
aouiooneo  co'lej&csooo 
(5Knroasla4o  cusa<flsiosp\09'*cm 
gealai^o  ^<^leT|Q2)  (gaggc&lejo  ©cft06n§l| 
artnoJOfwl  atuooaoaojeio  c&o-paaaosni 
ojiotogg)  a-ioiflalfifnao  <s.oj®cTnaQ>ai«8u 
a_iogaoQ)ol«arm1|  aaiggo  oJa>l^ 
Gc&oca&ot&aeJKnfs'l  coles  ct*o<orlaGQ)§<j<arn> 
ge<3)aajg^  (srajyejcro  aajaoooKSrtsga. 
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sro§:S6>lsa  ©flUffl^cflaslajoJacrnoias" 

SICLliyjjj^O  S)QJ89>e.'0QJ«S  QJOffllfflg-j Otflai 

SDSggO  ra|ffi3<aO&Ja0§(|@)  aJVmag 
aai^gj^jo  aaisftis&joo  GrmxLjaag’csa) 

§D=g^io  <on«8fl»o<jaioe  (S«n^  aatfoasTl 
(Brt)§c0QgaQjffl£5dl  a<aosm  anjornaiss0 
QjganmlejSaJpli  ao_iaooo<o3  faaa 
(5tdotj1cq)0o  (tj)i  aoJeoooos  tagg. 
aaixygj^io  aai§jB,<a§flo  <a>ffl<8c06>oo)  oJlacm 

(Bra^atfljocnj(X!6inol(aoffic9s)oejo  axuaomfcsaffirm 
ojjstd' ocffio  a4§<aocTO 
AJltogjo  aiftog  cuejoaacajCQnacesi06r>fu 

(arOcajadSfflogacSfflOKsacaog  <ao©]aioroWsi2il 
cBjCoilalso  gos6SBtfla<flfflOa»iaol<Sfli 
ta>^fflo  ^gooo^lacsaocno  aol®^ 
fflrDffllraoaocoagoacmcejoajffllaag^ 

(8K>®Wl§o  cuiamocsyo  &4§loa)S^j  . 
aooiwml sennas  ra£&croffla40 
<a©>OK>®a] 

<aoaj)acA  oanifloJiPBOtaaaalaopacfc) 
(8T®jaJ0«naiU(0KnicDn§  a46m®oooa<fla“ 
a<a>ogjooo(ian46msn^|  *..46rnacioo&e96i 

QJgJo  QJaJ89:egjaac9SlOaQ3.§^ 

a8cm<e)0ej(DlcQ)ai(&l  sl^jcutMtscm 
Qjocmlajotgiflfflortj)  ac&glas  oJoeufiSOffia 
ajoaionsilcoierol  qodsioriBjdflQBjg  avoal 
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OTO®I(B1(o!c9>  §.2n<8QjO<6>aJOOCricQ)(D]^ 

®fO§t96>aO6>a-l(D^o]s)c0!)O«r®gg6)jaJTOU 

6i®CfT)c8>Oeiffilm)l2(2?lQJ^^j0(g^ 


^.o-JameneejajsQJcioo  eciooasOg-jone^i 
ag)aj(oos]a_ioD)Do^jffleo  <scnOdM]a-jOi<8.a2j 
(5rD§o9«)a$)[U®^dlaQ)]acfe06ng@6)^JicfB 
<&siraro))tfto1cag!2(2?]  aiiy  jx 
at&ogjfflmn  ffiAOOij^gcaioaJdno  ®g1fflo9«o ®6m 
O-106rti]gJ®^Q^o  aJ(B>CYt»g]®o9fflO(8Sr® 
cfcsrartslc&olcBjaggjoo  o_i.cy  jajasxy 
g.^lil4|alc96)®1(K)2C?l  5)^US)(tn§<098(tr) 
o-iaa  cflaoioajae.-  ajaejoio  c&]sn§l 
g_a'ia4|0r]c9s>(tri  (aYDoaaos)t&05n|®c9jO§SOTrm 
aioejgg.  06rrTl<srisn§]aai(sg!g.oo6)ca>o§effl«!) 

aJ6>gjo®6>d56)086n§ 
^®^St9,®ttn]ajfflgjS£eQ(inTiri 
aioejgg.  asmlceTlfini]  aoiae  aasistof 
nioc/m®rmo  ®6)c9>  c/m  (Strop  fflcejoasnacoaicra 
^®3ffi>ajfflaJOK8«3lsl^  6>aig^]6)t96)0ffiSn§] 
6>o:aBl6>t96>o®sn§)aao  coUs>]a«»§ajaD 
6)QJg^ffl^o®aT8]GOQ)ei]olt0QcrnQJa®° 

<8T0  ffioofflog.stBgfla(uaaoo«a  mse 

n4®(mni^.cfeaDr](sej  (Sxuoc^o  aflgaxfl 

&  $  rtfto&jaii*cn»!ee!snnmlaj(a)(i)afw 
a_nstaw)0«mo  *,  ig^<s®7l>fl»500BaaSCT®)u 
(5TOQJCT5](t8ttT>  cuajoJOcfeo  a<ao6nsggaai.aj ; 
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goDenolo®  aiaioJ3ftiaoailc9a®ftt)m)aiaou 
«e»<scg|oaiOffl|  aico)ffiooasffisn§ 
acqjo  c63§.<8cafe50fto  tftsrortol &s  its^j 
a>sai  i  ciajcgoaroi  8.0100,010®  0Q|sn|u 
<D6)6n§<moo  aleamtfo  aoooiaijy  do®0 
aioais&  asnoWWl  aai&fcaias  mro 

QJ0cDjlao9sii6)ac95<ayic9ffl|aD'i^JcimQjaDu 
t0)®>e<fl)o§a51coiuoffl  io»  i®  Kfiaomaici© 
g.®snalaou  aioart5ii®»  aaiooleifmiat)11 
®  cu  o  0]  ej(3TO)  aaTia  w  §  a  rova  coi  ai  era 
gggjkssfflaaioogoej  oo^aoioo 
goejciD^auooQQicLicirDo  gcraodastlsioasarg) 
cnoej@  acuooleaijiS  mamagsm" 
(fhOfirnTlocDOKS  njg ig®aJOslc®cia<fl>§l 
ecu  o  dialog^0  ®«no§(ftO  ,w  iggooiaicra0 
o(8?<!5)i(i8i2is<flsfl£i  aaioo|ai®rtJ>Q,s<isTO) 
fflaioolaifflfroootroojoa&jo  s®cS®og6in§ 
®rD§oce>£9<S6n§®&)  &o§o  o_i$ce«a 
^cSfflongjoo  (aOTral^tftSoj’iagorno 
QjgmrmlfflQjglg  aiOQ)l®a^jo«Ban§l 
flnoeimralsraof  ,aiai«8o  (ftascmaj0 
sai®®a®s®c36*o6n§QJcrb  figcnjgylacesioeana 
cjcai^jladSaasreaioDsm  A_j  £jWfl®§ 
<BTO6ro^Jgjl®iflffl06n§aioi  ®3ceTUyaJ8iy 
cnoejoojflJio^snaaioolej^cidjsl 
ajosraiejimansl^j  a4^a4<a>QoAai 
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fflcuotflajciiflomaio  ejaic>£9b|rrjorgg;j] 
®cxiod]ai(T5flomaifflCTi)o  eacnlsxftoff©®) 
®ja.os>^CT^)Oo  fflaJ^lgufiblcDJfmwIcfecp] 
®aJ§]<Xfco  GaJg>CQ)o  ®jQjflfm§(BKI)CllCK)“ 
©ajsjlaso  eo-isptsJleso  o4|agoaTi)“ 

CD^ftn  ^^«®°GCT30c9sriata'§ffliiar 
Retell®  Q^q<8iaO£ri®ca)orno<5ci03c96rfflcQ)g®r3f 
0OQjlac6«i®(SOQ)£?6nf  <gCt®0 o&sTlS>g3J SCTrCT^ 
gonsjiffiQjsseaouej  mgjgi^esaecro 
aon-^lgcaroaoio^sri^  @aa<e>|j®c8>§1 

@®K»1®®J3JCi<8tejO  ^1®  ra  o  g  ^  alg“ 

<Sc9joai@  cucscoaoJcrb  crflglco)®^ 
<7?BCTTO',ac6QO  lca'aio  aooejo  aiejl£uu 
ciooQ^<o|aa_|o§aJai>  armosgoaoicna" 
^ss^^fflajOtassroo  ®ee>|cmaimD“ 
Q-l®T0)0®Yroo  n-10.CTO)lfflB(m<l_lffllc£i)  <KflS®rgT 
(sroroeacesi'lsaitigg.  aio§.®ag©igi 
ffic9jQrfiar).ig_gria^ss  <DS~leB)S)as(mffi 
Q(8OO0ej(ar®(jic9as®(ni§(8(mm  (arocutsen 
aojocnao  cnl&J3(i^oaoat9>oaT|ai^QjcirD 
siaravuo  g»6ro  ®jajogj]a?>cnBat9)06r@Qjcn8u 
o_)®]a<T3^  xLi®snp1©Q-^  aefeoes  emeuna0 


aag-^oeBooo  ea_ioc03cm^.3joo° 
Q®®d9ao«8  ®xaQ,^3asy]ggbmQ«QQ) 
agjoGajoAo  caogjasrnTlc©  (sa^l  ggsroeco) 
QQOCPJgtg)  6K5>0fin(@®Sffi^!?1@6rn®C£» 
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aainroasfnoJ3fflacQ)a&  aocroakcmo 
t^|^(a^QJO§1fflCQ!ai)006noaj|,(8cmo 
agjosaJO&o  AOsymroTlaD  aasplgSarmoo 
a®SgJga'l6)C06tlDaJ(Bfl©aStfl@sn)(8(!Q) 
ag^o(8a_10c9iO(630®j(aK»;aDffia(#l@6rD8aD 
acv&®o-lo«sc®o  eoJOcacme^Gco 
oJiinlsiooi^Jffismfflg-iffliafflcrKjo  aajoaraajao0 
acuoarroo  (silaioA  cgoornlonoo  aajoaTicuciD0 
Q_K^j(S(!sraiaiO(bQJOecijaJai6)cAoaa)0(t5)l«sffi(m 

(SYStfiraecnaasnaaicii)  Qacaffitxu^cflQactiD 
(^gjlanmno^imoJctb  s^sloalgsmietim 
(roosfffiojIsnooDaofj^ffil^latfljloQjajcro 
Q®©ciboi^aaJocm2i^fflifl)ifls»S(T)aaaJ)0<2ffiali 
o^(ts)cio3®(e>(oeooo  fflflneK8a_ioaa!cu®a§ 
oroizalas  a.aJo§yo&iecQ>o  <8a_]oaQ>]ai®<8§ 

(BKDggJOOoaJOCXjiCmlfflgi-JfflOOOratWgg^ 

Q^fflcTQoataiacnatHJso  acuocnsacaacn 
fflO,te>®o  o-lOGrtSOTo  CDleoJOcftomatoso 
gossBCoa.wo)  Aiaaii60BOo  .aiaffijagjffiaioso 
(si^ffloact&Oj  <9>g^gas  cr?l  Scuo&o  ac0>soo 
®®snss8aaao8».utflajuo«a8aajoa'(aasl 
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cfel(js«jrffl0tf1  <BK>©!a2n=®ooffl(inon 
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SlOJgfgO  ©JUQ,o9aOOO  C0,g1  c66)OOOo®aJOGOO) 

siqj^o  ©ajacSfflODo  acrnl^ffitaACTO 
Bcrrol®fflta«osl  g,§c0®omgjai©g; 
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ffla-js^nffloio  ^<*(010101^6013  aoiooo^o  sia-iomoi) 
aajsn^lfflorbo  roi&jsjIaejD©  ^en^assGl^ 
©Ajao9fflfflciio§co-iaca)|  -ojasrorc^ 
o-islffloj©  Agao-j®  e<a>d,mngjaffi 
<as]oJo§'o)efDe4(S)6Kajl  a.cugJCYngjms'm 
(Btasonfflo  cftosnocno  s>aj©aoo«B  m-.sa 
AjloSSioiogi  aoajmaao  aoigladtoOSTEan© 
©rtnoolg-jcoj  ai(E3(tni  <^«ttro<TO>yaf!§ju 

cnosylaaogj  m]ocno<jl  aca.06n§mBai^a 
fip&jca>iskiQ2L<a>tsrU)°  aijyoj&jaia© 
groariasoss  crS]&]cu]@cfia  aceiO^anoiiojQg^jacTn 
(sigojsml  mTl(03aoo(0TOi  ®ce)Q,cmgyai©tD 
atftjoejoa’ocr)  oJejoaLjaaa]  cio](rnlo6si3CTT)gjojafo 
a  (tnod'lg.j  ©  aauejojg.®  eft  ol  aiT]  kbcttd  . 


The  above  song  is  sung  by  the  Pulayas  of  Malanad 
who  were  then  slaves  of  the  Edappalli  Raja.  The 
gist  of  the  song  is  given  below: —  There  existed  a 
Pulaya  clan  by  the  name  of  Athikuttom  about  400  years 
ago  and  Markakku  Vallon  was  the  chief  of  the  elan. 
Though  his  wife  brought  forth  seven  sons,  only  one 
survived  and  he  was  known  as  Athikaru  Pillai.  When 
he  reached  manhood,  his  mother  encouraged  him  to 
go  in  search  of  a  wife.  At  that  time  Uthiyaru  Vallon 
Kuttanga  Vallon,  Thevyaru  Vallon,  and  Mathiravu 
Vallon  ruled  over  different  parts  of  Malanad.  Athi¬ 
karu  Pillai  sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  each  of 
ssl 
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the  Vallons,  but  .his  offer  was  treated  with  supreme 
contempt.  Though  his  repeated  failures  chilled  his 
enthusiasm  to  go  about  in  search  of  a  wife,  his  mother 
coaxed  Mm.  to  persevere  in  his  adventures.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  away  a  girl  by  force  from  Pandi- 
nad  and  his  mother  received  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
in  great  pomp. 

Though  the  .song  is  a  long  one,  its  contents  are 
interesting.  They  -  give  an  insight  into  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Pulavas,  their  customs  and  manners. 
Slavery  was  in  full  swing  and  the  masters  spent,  money 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Pulayas.  The  system  of 
marriage  by  capture  was  in  vogue.  Girls  were  given 
in  marriage  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
warfare  and  who  were  good  at  the  plough.  The  adept¬ 
ness  of  the  Pulayas  in  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of 
weapons  is  vividly  described.  Women  performed  their 
domestic  duties  with  diligence  and  care.  They  got 
1%  measures  of  paddy  as  daily  wages.  They  carried  it 
in  their  skull-cap  and  oil  in  coeoanut  shell. 

The  song  may  have  been  composed  duriijg;  the  time 
of  the  Thekkumknr  and  Vadakkumkur  Rajas'  about  400 
years  ago.  Internal  evidence  goes  to  show  that*  the 
Portuguese  may  have  settled  down  on  the  west  coast 
and  interested  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of  the  warring 
chieftains. 


it.; 


2.  - hi  Edanadan  Pidaya  Story 
o^ernigScooeio  @63)  Gc0a  «n|  abosaiea 

SIO-IOBiOJ  lam)  Q-IOS  l(PirO]65)1c8Si3o 
cen^ceae’laao  ooagjot®  cr^ro  toaoosicsaosni 
2)00002)0  aaJOSBiOjlaCD)  Q_IOs1gI3)6»'c9S>Co 
gcoolssu^  raTlitsciooao  Q_)osligirotmUfflOn 
<i®<S(0)(©  6)^..io33ioJ!6)ffi)  o-ioslffligdsilosaoo 
n_is  Isroioooosffiigcm  eaialaojaooacsaosn? 

I  aocr.oao  aoL-ioEBioIWoo;  ojosi^foylcsaoo 

GJS6)d3S)CfiDo  ooegjOaB  aoGaieaiaas'adJsiosn^ 
aocooiao  aajoffliojlaca  a_i o si or© •oil aaoo 
OfOTdSfflOnDo  CDSgjOKS  (865)roo65l!aCQ)acafS)OSn§ 
aoaooao  aajoffl>aflaao>  ajos]rg@(0>1c9«oo 
gDCTol  00)0(036)5  65)1(0300000  Q_)0s1(STOKS)1c86)0 
alarolaaosBas  ralssciooiao  ojOsIgJgirsIdMoo 
ea&icrno  cDegJOffioojocoKmalacoffltsaosnao 
<ar©  crooeo  a^maila®)  ajoslggjroilcsauo 
.oJalglsmosl  OOScSSCno  .aJEBi(D65>)ffi3n-4a] 
si©  oDoao  aa-iosBioTlaiS!)  o_ios)^6nlias)0o 
(l4ald363  £7^(8  (01013(03  c8i(038a0)0§la4(06gJO 

or©  00000  aa_i083iCulacQ)  njosl^aolcsaoo 
a.0^  aJKoldSQo  i@|gg.O®®tfQ-)Cm1c9ao^’ 
(srO(ftsio§aQj§l  aejaioWocaioejo 
(Si© gq, rail  oil  sroiroq,  65)1  aomo  ojqjIaj 

1  (86X800(00  OD(8gjOffllSODOSCli)ce36fl5I©‘ 

ra|n|looo^c9aa(aoi03B  .a4S&g-j(oa<&)§1 
xi4Siaii  I  (ol  ojodI  Saoo  £  aijc&fiKsrof 
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ojlmtcmetovtnosailas  aiogoosssssB] 
cfeOffll  02.'  C061O  roool  S003  S  afe  cSjSTSraf . 
ggssBlacio  c9>oaiot8)sflas«5i(mO(a3c0>oajo 
o.g)sm3sao  <8roiocmi6>oa>oroora)OQrirtgrais>orn 
(Bioajroocib  (Bi](aj<saciol6>cEi  c0>osrosnjs)fflciols)<flffln6 
raicQ-Saocib  (nilsseaoDlaoi'  tfcosrosnoaacioltflffi0. 
fO)Ci04©3ci(b  rm)«sG0cio)®o&)  ra-ajojjylimoisfflano 
oiaiiffloab  milsseacrjlaco)  ffl.<uogyl«»m<B<o6mo. 
QlSdJa  QJStfta  aiS<flSoi^ci>ClOo£)(0&  . 
saja®oaaxi(®0oa(!sro)CD4ffioab  ®tSnfl6> 

«»0Q4®3a6  csilccBffiaaolsxBJ  t&oanocmroilao 
o^)aatngjOo  <Bc0>og-^c&^eaJ«n5ffl0crbo.cyo! 
®ojonnoot9josn§  6>o_ioe93tyo.ri  «oj6rno  acftaao 
fflajocnoacftiosm  6>o_!o®6iffljcio  eaiarDo  oitfesicio 
ao-iocnofflcSjOsni  aajoaraoejo  <so.isnoo  basico 
aajoonoacaisn^  aojoau^ceau  ecuamo  aA®m 
saary®!  afmKBanaai  c0i|f^)&jfflaJoo 
GcM§oas  siaiooa>§o  eoasnoo  acaaoo. 


Tins  song  recounts  the  courage  of  a  young  Pulaya 
of  Edanacl  who  collected  toll  at  Tliannirmukku  of  Iris 
own  accord.  He  thinks  of  paying  homage  to  the 
Vadabkumkur  Raja  and  ascertains  from  his  fattier 
what  customary  presents  should  lie  made  to  him.  The 
father  enlightens  his  son  on  the  matter. 
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3.  A  Pul  ay  a  Planting  Song 
a ^<^004 (oosfflcroo  oTlgl^cno 
o0S)oiio  ceigi^aoos5igeomoso  c&s(aYo^cfl6ig^aD06B>3<8c'rno? 
og)gjo®lsis£9;sn§oa3|  c&®)nr)o§a  aJlsIskft.ofsnseigjo 
combos  &c®  cB)Sn§ei6)gjo  a.ajgjl  c8sQ,<&<8<je>Qano. 
aAOKmo^eccccojsmOTrBioglscocizilal^eitejosni  auosrno  a?) 

^®Tt^(^rola4^alaO(D3Qi(D6)CQJOClQj]&JS<e5)S>§ 
cfesiswnnjgasOKS  anggioioffls  a.aick<8cfooslceaar$]fflc3aa§ 

61(03  «5)Og-j5l6)!l-lg(^6BS®g^}00  00§0r5]fflc6(9  n6](Oc9ffl®§ 

ejoc&laioc&l  cuolxy  sraioq,  raitala-jsso  aca§laa3)o]oqjcno 
rail ro]o_| 6nDo  a^slamiolswi®)  sroocic&Oo  aoolaoo)  2i§ce6i 
[6000 

SCDtOffl  910(03(803  ffiaosii]  (TO  (8(tn®OJ  21  iSBOCQXSgJCOo 
(STO)§.<8c&olcQ'®c8ioSfti  fflVOOAOo  (PieDmiOtflsOro. 
'3TOq,caQc0jaa.'o,<&ac0>  .QjlroAajycmoa/ 
ai]a(0i®)gjDo  aiorol  agceamo. 
i^asml^sjoo’(^@a]2ioa<flfeigjoa2iocmfflacio^  ^ejloqjo 
a sisks  area  as  raiaaaoralacesisjogeiauoiocglaroaj  ©ejloso 
assfinafflo-jsl  ao_igt^isBB6)aD)0c86)C^gDS6sstf)acTDgj  ^£jIoq)o 

OignoilwonlassalaoCTa  aoiocflio  ,o^|o  aoucvaaono 
c0;?rarajasi3aas  raiaa  aoamejo  saoslsaaosIgo-ioAcno 
a®Bra>®aj=)  aa_igjcgs®saggjoo  o4@®cqio6bbI  (SooOcegenD. 
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•  This  song  is  sung  by  Pulaya  women  at  the  time 
of  planting  paddy  in  fields.  The  early  call  for  work, 
its  distribution  among  the  old,  middle  aged,  and  young 
women,  their  smart  planting,  and  the  payment  of  wages 
in  grain  are  vividly  told.  It  tells  us  that  old  women 
received  iy2  measures,  women  with  children  1 %.  mea¬ 
sures,  and  young  women  one  measure  of  paddy. 
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